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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 



TsBEE months ago I shared the popular error that 
literary critics are merciless and malignant men^ whose 
pens are made from quills of the falcon tribe^ and 
write with ink composed of imdiluted gall. The recep- 
tion which this impretending book, by an unknown 
author, has met with, has led me to regard them as the 
most kindly of the human species, who write with. dove 
quills, dipped in the ** milk of human kindness.** 

The gratification I feel at having been fortunate in 
propitiating the critics and interesting my readers, is, 
however, alloyed by discovering that I have only par- 
tially succeeded in the main purpose of the book : which 
was, to induce others to walk " through Norway with a 
knapsack." I had hoped that a faithful narrative of 
what I saw and experienced during my tour would have 
induced others to follow my footsteps, and enjoy the 
gratification which the wild and .sublime scenery of the 
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country affords to the lovers of nature ; but I find that the 
process of ** roughing it," and my account of the mode of 
life and hard fare of the peasantry in remote districts, 
have had the effect of deterring some tourists jQrom 
visiting Norway : indeed, I have been accused of utter- 
ing an anathema against that country. ** Go to Nor- 
way," has been quoted as " Williams' malediction." 

With a view of counteracting such impressions, I have 
added to this edition a short Appendix, pointing out how 
those not disposed to "rough it" as I did, may visit 
Norway, and see the best parts of the scenery, excepting 
only the Tellemark, without any more inconvenience 
than is incident upon a sea voyage, and ordinary travel- 
lingnn a mountainous country, where there are no very 
grand hotels. 

W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS. 

Bnuaj^QHAH AND Midland Institutst, 
Sth November, 1859. 



PKEFACE. 



The title of this volume indicates its contents with 
sufficient accuracy, and therefore I have very little to 
say in the way of preface. I walked, or rather climbed, 
through Norway, kept a diary of the details of all my 
doings and seeings, besides jotting down some of the 
many thoughts thereby suggested; and the following 
pages contain a transcript of the principal part of that 
diary. 

Such a work, of course, can have no pretensions to 
learned research or elaborate literary structure; it is 
simply a narrative of what I saw and experienced, with 
a few of the reflections that occurred to me. The 
narrative of such tour would not be faithfiil or com- 
plete if some account of these mental wanderings were 
not included, for the solitary pedestrian finds compa- 
nionship in thought, the succession of objects in his 
path being sufficiently slow to give time for reflection 
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upon each; and oftentimes his thoughts will have 
girdled the whole earth while his footsteps have scarcely 
measured half a mile. 

Some apology may be required for the egotism that 
pervades the whole of this book, preface included. I 
might have avoided the frequent use of the personal 
pronoun, by adopting the usual devices, and did 
make the attempt, but found it so utterly inconsistent 
with homely ways, hobnailed boots, plain facts, muddy 
trousers, and my habit of mind, that I resolved to stick 
to honest English, and take the consequences. 

If any apology be needed for writing a book at 
all, mine is simply this: that no account of such a 
pedestrian tour in Norway has yet been published, that 
I travelled over much ground hitherto unexplored by 
tourists, and that any addition to our knowledge of 
Norway is, or ought to be, deeply interesting to all 
Englishmen. 

W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS. 

BlRlONGHAV AND MiDLAKD IkBTITUTB, 

August, 1859. 
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THEOUGH IN^ORWAY WITH A 
KINFAPSACK 



CHAPTER I. 

The Scandinavian coast — Christiansand — Norwegian architecture — 
Night in the North — The Christiania Fiord — Christiania; its 
streets, houses, and shops — The Klinkenherg, or Vauxhall of 
Christiania — ^Popular amusements and indications of character — 
JU)sence of police and passport interference — Independence of 
Norwegian hotel-keepers — Interest in English affairs exhibited 
by the Norwegians — ^Norweglan Lutheran churches — Botanical 
gardens and popular museums — Necessity of popular instruction 
in science and natural history — Absence of extreme poverty 
and squalor in Christiania — Politeness of the Norwegians — 
English physiognomy. 

After a rough passage of about forty-eight hours from 
Hull, by a screw steam-packet of extraordinary rolling 
and pitching capabilities, we came in sight of the Nor- 
wegian coast, presenting a wild broken shore of gray, 
rounded, rocky ridges, with smooth, sUppery-looking 
surfiices near the sea-edge, where the waves ran up the 
slopes and slide over the points of the low promontories 
as though they were greasy. There are no sands, no 
pebble beach ; the breaking waves make no roar and rattle 
here, as they do among our chalk-flint pebbles^; they 
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only slap and splash upon the hard, unwearing rocks, 
which are composed of a sort of mineralogical mongrel> 
called gneiss, a cross between the fire-bom granite and 
the water-laid, stratified rocks. These promontories are 
evidently the points of spur ridges, the outermost extre- 
mities, the fingers and toes, of mountain gianfs farther 
inland. 

"We had cargo to discharge at Christiansand," which 
occupied a few hours. By this time, the aristocracy 
and the proud democracy of our small community had 
jfeaternized, and the saloon and fore-cabin passengers, 
forming a united company of eight persons, went ashore 
for breakfast with strong anticipations relative to salmon. 
We were guided by my fellow-passenger of the fore- 
cabin, a Norwegian stonemason, to the principal hotel. 
Here, after some negotiation, the proprietor consented 
to supply us with breakfast, which, in the course of time, 
made its appearance. The Norwegians are a deliberate 
and phlegmatic people, and do nothing in a hurry- 

The breakfast consisted of several plates, distribtit^ 
irregularly over a large table, each plate containing thin ' 
shavings of something. No. 1, thin shavings of raw 
dried salmon, of which there were repetition plates; 
No. 2, thin shavings of cold veal, also repeated ;;No. S, 
tongue shavings ; and No. 4, ham ditto. In adtdition 
to these, there were cold boiled salmon and hc^ eggs, 
with bread, black and white. The coffee wds mar- 
vellous, strong enough for a Turk to sip with his 
chibouk, and well flavoured ; the cream, worthy* of 
DevoAshire, both in quality and quantity. The^chairge - 
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was 2s. each, stated and paid in English money. Our 
breakfast-party was brightened by the presence of a 
lady, one of the saloon passengers, the wife of an 
American clergyman, who has since published an inter- 
esting work upon Norway and Sweden. 

Two hours' strolling about the town enabled us to 
form some preliminary notions of Norwegian archi- 
tecture. Christiansand has a very colonial appearance ; 
it looks like a place where emigrants have newly settled. 
All the houses are built of logs, and are at some distance 
apart 'from each other, though in lines forming streets. 
This separation is probably a precaution against fire. 
Some houses were being built and in different stages 
^ of progress, affording us an opportimity of observing 
the mode of construction, which is the same here as 
throughout Norway. Four large stones, commonly 
rounded boulders or glacier moraine blocks, form the 
foundation. These are ^lacjed at the angles of the 
^ound-plan of the building; then the trunks of fir or 
pine trees, rudely squared, are laid, with their ends 
resting on these stones, and thus the wall begins. At 
-about one foot from the end of these logs broad notches 
are cut to a depth equal to one-fourth of the thickness 
df the log, and in widtli equal to its whole thickness. 
Other logs are similarly prepared ; these are laid with 
their ends crossing, the notch of one log sinking into the 
notch of the other, so that the lower face of the upper 
is level with the mid thickness of the lower. This is 
continued all round, till a thick, firipJj^ dovetailed 
wooden wall i§ built. The crevices between the logs 

1—2 



4 THROUGH NORWAY WITH A KNAPSACK. 

are stuffed tightly with moss or lichen. The roof is a 
framework of heavy beams, covered witli planks, over- 
laid with sheets of birch-bark, called ^^ naver." Moss 
or peaty soil is spread upon these to a depth of several 
inches. A rich vegetation is common upon such roofs, 
and occasionally a goat may be seen grazing luxuriantly 
upon the house-top.* This is the usual roofing, but at 
Christiansand tile roofs also abound. 

We sailed again at about mid-day, and towards mid- 
night approached the mouth of the great estuary, which, 
broken up by hundreds of islands and inlets, finally 
closes at Christiania. It was midsummer eve, and the 
many fires lighted on the hills rendered it difficult to 
distinguish from them the ^^ Faerder^ or farther light- 
house, which marks the outer point of the Christiania 
Fiord. But lighthouses are little needed on such a 
night as this, when there is no darkness, though the day 
has gone. 

"We are all on deck to-night, passengers and sailors, 
leaning on the bulw^arks and looking towards the North. 
It is eleven o'clock, and the sun has but lately set. We 
can see exactly where he is below that line of distant 
hills upon the shore. They were dull gray two hours 
ago, but now they have a tint of deepest purple, and 
their outlines are wondrously sharp. There is. a thin 
film — a mere transparent veil of halo-cloud out there, 

* There is an old Scandinavian story that tells of the embarrass- 
ment of two lovers who were disturbed in the midst of the tender- 
ness of a secret interview, by the cow falling through the roof, on 
which it was grazing, into the scene of their felicity. 
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THE NORTHERN MIDNIGHT. 5 

the kind of cloud called cirro-stratus — a sheet of what 
would be thin fog, but that it is some two or three miles 
high. The colours of the sunset cling to this, and the 
sun below the horizon tlurows a clear and definite light 
upon it, as upon a screen. It marks distinctly the 
pesidon of the sun, and thus we are able to watch him 
gliding <Hi slowly from the west to north, sinking in 
the meanwhile a little more. Now it is midnight, and 
the subterranean sun due north. There is hght enough 
to read a newspajper if it face the north. Just over 
the sun is a vanishing semicircle of buff light : west- 
ward it grows to orange, and from this orange zone 
broad bands of browning red stretch upwards and out- 
wards. On the eastern side the buff tint melts and 
darkens into a fresh cool gray. Farther on, in a 
widening circle, extending upwards, and eastwards, and 
westwards, to the south horizon, all these colom's melt 
away gradually to neutral gloominess. There, at the 
southern meeting-place of sea and sky, both are 
mingled in one heavy leaden semi-darkness. This is the 
region of night : still farther on over the bending sea, 
men have been burning gas and candles for the last 
three hours or more. We have all learned book-wise 
that it is so, but here the southward darkness is visible. 
So are the sunny midnights of the farther north. 
There is the sun, obvious though imseen: his body 
hidden by the earth's rotundity ; but the lighted atmo- 
sphere, visible beyond the distant mountain-tops, shows 
both his presence and position in the region of con- 
tinuous summer day. 
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Thus visible all at once from the ship's deck are 
evening and morning, night and day ; sunrise and sun- 
set seen together, though definitely separated by the 
north midnight glow; the character of each marked 
most distinctly and shown in curious contrast. Why 
there should be such difference I am not able to 
explain; why the sun's rays in passing westwards 
should tint the sky with warm, languid, evening 
colours, while those that at the same moment start 
upwards towards the east should look so cool, and 
gray, and wakeftd, I cannot tell; but here they are, 
side by side, in unmistakeable contrast. 

We dwellers on a misty island all dream of the bright 
sky of the sunny south, of its clear blue zenith and 
golden-hazed horizon; but when we live beneath it 
for awhile and gaze upon it daily, its fiery, dazzling 
beauty overstrains the senses, and the eye soon tires 
of its glare ; but in this modest twilight of the north, 
the gentle "gloamin," there's a tempered fascination 
that never wearies us — it grows continually in love- 
liness even unto midnight and its next day's reawaken- 
ing. It bears the same relation to the southern sunlight 
that affection does to passion. There is no reaction, 
no craving for the shade. 

Painters have represented nearly all kinds of sky 
effects. Turner, like an eagle, has dared to face the 
sun in his fiill glare, and to place him in the middle of 
his pictures, showing us how we see a landscape with 
sun-dazzled eyes, when everything is melted into a 
luminous chaos, and all the details blotted out with 
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misty brightness. Danby, and many others, have 
painted sunsets gloriously; a few antique Dutchmen 
have accurately copied particular instances of sunrise. 
Such a midnight as this would be a glorious subject for 
a painter worthy of it, and to the artist himself a most 
valuable study of the characteristics of evening and 
morning light. 

We all lingered on the deck long after midnight, 
then one by one descended, myself the last of the 
passengers. I had scarcely reached the cabin floor, 
when I heard the mate call to the captain to look over 
the starboard bow at a ship on fire. Of course I 
hastened upon deck again, and looked over the star- 
board bow forthwith. We soon perceived that it was 
not a ship on fire, but the moon reddened by the veil of 
misty cloud, rising behind a ship on the horizon, and 
looking like a dull lurid flame over the deck and be- 
tween the masts and sails. It was the half-moon, of 
huge apparent size, rising point upwards out of the 
eastern leaden-gray part of the sea. She had a dull, 
scowling visage, as though angry with the sun for 
cheating her of her nocturnal supremacy. The form 
of the moon was curiously distorted by the unequally 
refiractive power of the strata of air through which her 
diflPerent parts were seen, the lower limb being un- 
usually lifted and flattened upwards, as though it were 
soft, and had been dubbed against the hard metallic 
horizon. 

We awoke in the Christiania Fiord next morning, 
which hereabouts is studded with islands, and bounded 
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by a gray rocky coast that grows more fertile and 
beautiful as we approach the ciiy. In the immediate 
neighbourhood of Christiania the scenery of the fiord 
has a varied and bright summer aspect of much beauty, 
such as an Englishman is little prepared to find in the 
latitude of 60^ north. I had written it down the Como 
of the north, but have deleted the passage, as the sky 
of Norway may not always be so bright and blue as 
this morning. 

Depositing my knapsack at the Hotel du Nord, after 
a breakfast similar to that at Christiansand, I made 
exploration of the city in company with Andersen the 
stonemason, and one of the other passengers, an English 
gentleman who has come to Norway to kill time and 
salmon. Andersen kindly offered to act as guide : he 
is proud of his native city, even after New York and 
Liverpool, to say nothing of a week's residence at 
Kingston-upon-Hull ; and he has fair reason to be 
proud of Christiania. I have never seen a town of its 
size* so fi^ee fi'om indications of squalor and vice. I 
seldom visit a city without paying special attention to 
the slums, more even than to the palaces; and as I 
cannot afford to hire cabs, am compelled, even in doing 
the guide-book, to see some of the realities. Christiania 
is a remarkably white looking city, with wide, clean, 
bright-looking streets; the householders clean their 
windows scrupulously, and keep the fi:ames well painted. 
Just as the greatness of a nation depends upon the 
virtues and energy of tlie individuals composing it, 

♦ About 40,000 inhabitants. 
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more than upon the wisdom of its monarch and states- 
men, so is the embelKshment of a town more effectually 
promoted by each citizen cleaning his own windows^ 
and house-fronts, than upon the erection of half-a-dozen 
public buildings of great architectural pretensions. The 
houses here are large and comfortable-looking — ^not 
pretentious and aristocratic, but, on the contrary, they 
look like the residences of well-to-do, careful people,, 
who live within their means and pay their tailor's bills. 
Opposite the Hotel du Nord is a baker's shop, which 
may be taken as a type of some of the peculiarities- 
of the shops in Christiania. It appears like a private 
house — a mansion, I might almost say, from its dimen- 
sions. There is no shop-front, merely the common 
dwelling-house windows, which are decorated with 
growing flowers in pots; but the flowers are not 
floury, nor does the shopkeeper look whiter than other 
Norwegians. I should never have guessed that bread 
was made or sold there, but that swinging over the 
door is a wooden eflfigy of a convoluted loaf — the 
usual true-lovers' knot done in bread, common here 
and in North Germany. Most of the food-vendors 
have shops of this kind. There are a few houses with 
shop-fronts, but these are chiefly devoted to the sale of 
fancy articles ; other shop-keepers place a few samples 
of their wares in plain parlour windows. 

On making some purchases of books, maps, and 
minor matters of clothing, I found in every shop some 
one who could speak English, and that generally it was 
well spoken. English articles prevail at the drapery 
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special building. The fee was one skilling — about a half- 
penny — ^per ride; the apparatus accommodating some 
sixty or eighty people. The merry-go-round evidently 
holds a higher position in the social scale here than 
in England : fathers and mothers, comfortable-looking 
middle-aged citizens, sit seriously on the wooden horses, 
and in the mock railway cars, enjoying their hal^enny 
ride with all the simple happiness of little children. 
There were also a camera obscura, several peep-shows, 
^md a theatre of some magnitude ; in the latter a com- 
pany of English acrobats — " Professor " Milner and his 
infant sons (all full grown) — ^went through the usual 
performances; the father playing at football with his 
«ons, walking about with a quantity of them on his 
head, and standing in the attitude of Ajax defying 
the lightning, while they made trussed fowls and 
" spread-eagles " of themselves, in flat controversion of 
all that anatomists have written and demonstrated 
concerning the structure and functions of the hip- 
joint and its ligaments. These were followed by the 
performances of the Chinese knife-thrower and straw- 
balancer, who astonished the Londoners some few 
years before. He was now accompanied by a fire-eating 
brother. At the conclusion of the Chinese performances, 
two English dancers appeared. Their chief effort was 
the " Highland fling," which evidently enjoys the same 
popularity here as at the Surrey Theatre and Grecian 
Saloon. The price of admission to the gardens was 
6 shillings (pronounced shillings). The extra charge 
for the theatre was, front seats 36 skillings, second class 
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24 skillings, back standing - places 12 skillings; the 
mysteries of the camera obscura and peep-shows — 
cosmoramic views, in politer English — ^like the delights 
of the merry-go-round, being purchasable by a special 
extra payment. There are convoluted walks about the 
gardens, with seats and tables for refreshments, after 
the manner of old English tea-gardens ; and among the 
trees and bushes were sprinkled a few coloured lamps, 
looking dull and sickly for want of darkness. 

All classes of people were here, excepting the class 
most numerous at our Cremome ; servant-gu4s and 
their mistresses, workmen and their masters, merchants 
and their clerks, students and professors, meeting on 
common ground, and enjoying the merry-go-round to- 
gether. Among other caterers of refreshment was an 
old woman with a basket of oranges. I inquired the 
price, in the best Norsk I could muster, and understood 
her to reply that they were 12 skillings each — about 
fivepence hali^enny. In order to be satisfied, I took 
one, and give a 24 skilling piece ; receiving 12 skillings 
change. My companion protested that he must return 
by the next steamer; his "governor" only allowing 
him SOOL a year for pocket-money, and such an income 
being absurdly inadequate in a country where a penny 
orange sold for sixpence. "We carefully watched the old 
woman's proceedings, in order to ascertain what class 
of persons were her customers, and our astonishment 
was by no means diminished on finding them to be 
chiefly working-men, who paid from 8 to 12 skillings 
for the exotic luxury, according to its size. In every 
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ease that we observed, the luxurious swain was ac- 
companied by a damsel, with whom the orange was 
shared ; and from the expression of aristocratic suavity- 
assumed by the features of the orange suckers, and 
maintained as long as the orange lasted, it was evi- 
dent that half an orange is *^ the thing " in Christiania, 

There were no policemen, gens d^armesy or any other 
oflScial order-keepers here; we had seen none in any 
part of Christiania all day. Among some six or seven 
hundred people present in the gardens and theatre, 
not one questionable woman or riotous man was visible. 
The Norwegians are sometimes spoken of in England 
as a drunken people, but there was no indication here 
of even the earliest preliminary stages of intoxica- 
tion. 

After leaving the gardens, we walked about the city, 
in semi-daylight, between eleven and twelve o'clock. 
A few people were yet moving, but none of the " unfor- 
tunates," who have possession of our streets at this 
hour, were visible here. In some parts of the city we 
walked for nearly half a mile and saw no one: no 
police, no watchman ; and we heard no sound. A city 
sleeping in the midst of so much light had a strange 
effect on the imagination ; the charmed palace of the 
sleeping beauty seemed to be somewhere in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

The honesty of the Norwegians is strikingly demon- 
strated by the condition of the shop-windows. Many 
of them, containing articles of hardware, books, and 
other portable goods of some value, were without shutters. 
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the wares exposed behind common crown-glass j panes ; 
and this in a capital city where we saw but one watch- 
man in the course of a three-quarters of an hour's walk 
through the streets. 

When I landed in the morning, I felt for the first 
hour or two impressed with a vague sense of embar- 
rassment, arising from a sensation of having forgotten 
or missed an unknown something. Had I left my stick 
on board? No. Money all right? Yes. Passport 
vied ? Ay, that was it I I knew there was something 
omitted: it was the passport botheration.* To land 
in a foreign country, and be subject to no annoyance 
from gens d^armesy and not even to have one's luggage 
searched (for I carried my knapsack ashore with no 
other hindrance than a look and a nod from an 
English-looking custom-house officer), is a new sensa- 
tion, and, on the whole, rather a disappointment To 
the true travelling Englishman his passport is a source 
of intense enjoyment: it works off all his bile; it sup- 
plies him with an inexhaustible grumble-mine ; it 
affiDrds him an opportunity of applying uncomplimen- 
tary epithets to men in office wearing uniform, who 
don't understand English; it is a perpetual reminder 
— a glaring, material demonstration — of the superiority 
of English institutions, and of the personal liberty which 
is the birthright of a free-born Briton. While he 
carries a passport, he is always provided with the luxury 

* I carried my passport, which had been vise by the Norwegian 
Minister in London. It was merely looked at on landing, and returned 
to me without delay. 
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of something to be disgusted with ; something that he 
can denounce as un-English. 

The absence of passport interference is not the only 
peculiarity of a landing at Christiania, for there is an 
equally remarkable absence of hotel touters — there are 
no ** commissionaires " threatening to tear the sea- 
sick traveller limb from limb. Although the arrival 
of the English packet is quite an event in Chris- 
tiania, the hotel-keepers take no outward notice of it ; 
the tourist finds his way unmolested to the hotel he 
chooses. When he arrives, he has to wait upon the 
hotel-keeper, in the hotel-keeper's special apartment, 
and request the favour of being supplied with board 
and lodging. There is no obsequious greeting on the 
threshold, no bowing of waiters, or luggage-bearing 
enthusiasm on the part of boots, and yet no ground for 
complaint of incivility, the reception being characterized 
by calm politeness. When we waited, hat in hand, 
upon our host of the Hotel du Nord, he received us 
blandly in his little room. He consented to let us have 
a bedroom, and even indicated the direction in which It 
existed; he referred to the fact that a bell might be 
found connected with some part of its walls, and sug- 
gested the possibility of some one coining to wait upon 
us if we rang that bell. 

This was evidently a little preliminary fencing of 
dignity : he had probably encountered some stray speci- 
mens of those wretched libels upon true Englishmen, — 
the vulgar rich, — ^who give their orders, always be- 
lieving that '^ the waiter's in the room ;" and who are so 
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utterly void of true gentlemanly feeling as to believe 
that lavish expenditure can justify insolence. Some of 
these, common enough ^*up the Rhine "and at Cha- 
mouni, may have found their way to Christiania ; but 
be that as it may, our host gave us at once to under- 
stand that he was a gentleman and expected to be treated 
accordingly, and would on such conditions reciprocate. 
I was delighted to meet with such a landlord, and my 
companion, the salmon-fisher, equally so. We came to 
an understanding speedily, and then we found him a 
most polite and attentive host. 

On our return from the gardens at about midnight, 
we found a large party just dispersing, and on inquiry 
we were informed that a meeting had been held to 
listen to a reading of the English newspapers brought 
by the ship that carried us. Such meetings are held 
periodically here, when our host, who speaks English 
purely and fluently, reads the English papers, trans- 
lating as he proceeds. English politics, and all the 
incidents of our social progress, are carefully and intel- 
ligently studied by the Norwegians, who seem to be 
quite as familiar with the names and proceedings of our 
leading statesmen, as they are with those of the members 
of their own Storthing, or parliament. 

On the morning of the following day I visited some 
more of the regular guide-book lions, vhich a con- 
scientious tourist who knows his duty towards his 
Murray feels bound to do exhaustively. There are 
two or three churches of importance, besides a market- 
place and a bronze fountain, as well as the other matters 
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before mentioned. The Norwegian Church is Lutheran, 
and the churches in their internal arrangements indi- 
cate Luther's courage. Here, as in so many parts 
of Germany, — especially in old, fighting, Protestant 
Nuremberg, — they have not thought it necessary to 
mutilate the artistic remains of the old church: the 
pictures, statues, and gilding are allowed to remain; 
for these reformers were evidently in no fear of being 
converted by the sight of a Madonna or a candlestick. 
The ornamentation of the Christiania churches is not 
very remarkable, but there is enough to show that the 
Northmen here have not rushed into that barbaric re- 
action which in Scotland led to the wanton destruction 
of glorious old cathedrals, the anathematizing of organs 
and stained glass, and the sepulchral fashion of eccle- 
siastical whitewashing. 

The chief characteristic of the principal church here 
is the bright gilding of the wooden beams of the roof; 
which I should admire, but for the fear of correct 
and classical people, who might denounce my taste as 
barbaric. There is a very fine painting of Christ in 
the Garden, by the native artist, Tiedmann. 

They have a convenient way of giving out the psalms 
here : black boards are hung in different parts of the 
church, and on these are chalked the number of the 
psalm or hymn to be sung ^before and after the sermon. 
In the tower above the belfry a fire guardian is con- 
stantly posted, whose station commands a splendid view 
of the city and the fiord. To prove his vigilance, he 
has to call every quarter-hour from each of the four 

2 
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sides of the tower. In a city built so largely of wood, 
where a conflagration once started may become so dis- 
astrous, such a precaution is fiilly needed.* The sound 
of the man's voice over the house-tops awakens remi- 
niscences of the East, of the Muezzims calling the 
faithfiil to prayer from the minarets of Constantinople. 

The botanical gardens, situated a little way out of 
the town, are really what they pretend to be. They 
contain specimens of the common wild plants of the 
country, growing in the open air, and arranged in the 
natural orders. We have plenty of horticultural gar- 
dens in England, where showy flowers are exhibited ; 
but we are sadly in want of gardens where a student 
may see examples of common plants so grouped to- 
gether as to afford him a general view of the physio- 
gnomy of the orders and genera, such as can scarcely be 
obtained by any other means. We call ourselves a 
practical people ; but in such matters I suspect that our 
neighbours generally are far more practical than our- 
selves. Our university museums, and even those con- 
nected with the most popular educational institutions, 
are almost destitute of educational value ; they are for 
the most part mere collectors' and professors' museums : 
collections of rarities and monsters, instead of micro- 

* The recent fire was curiously reported in our newspapers. It 
was stated that •'nearly three-fourths" of the city was entirely 
destroyed. The fire, though most serious, was not so extensive as 
this. Nearly three quarters of the city were destroyed; but three 
quarters, when applied to a city, do not necessarily mean three* 
fourths, for it may be divided into a dozen quarters, corresponding 
to our parishes. This is the case with Christiania, and about two 
and a half of these quarters were destroyed. 
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cosms, presenting us with a model of nature as it really 
is.* Where, for example, have we a geological museum 
in which the student can find that which is essential at 
the very outset of his study — a series of rocks, arranged 
and clearly catalogued in the order of natural super- 
position; the specimens selected to exhibit the most 
common mineralogical and palaeontological characteristics 
— the fossils in as fragmentary and imperfect a condition 
as the student will actually find them when he goes 
abroad with his hammer ? A few visits, of two or three 
hours each, to such a museum, would afford an amount 
of real information not attainable in as many months 
otherwise. After such a course, he might be let loose 
among the hills, where he could then work profitably. 
Natural history can never become popular until every 

* An exception to the above remarks must be made in favour of 
the recently opened museums of South Kensington, where the educa- 
tional objects I have referred to are kept in view, and in some parts 
— such as the trade museimi — admirably carried out. Still we have 
no museum for the elementary iUustration of science, and such a 
thing seems to have been scarcely thought of; yet how valuable to 
the student of chemistry would be a collection of specimens of all 
the elements and all their known compounds : and of some portion^ at 
least, of the multitude of natural and artificial organic compounds, 
many of which are so exquisitely beautiful, regarded as mere crystal- 
line forms. I have often thought that the wilderness of untenanted 
gaUeries of the Crystal Palace might be cheaply and easily turned to 
account, by draping their sides with pictures and diagrams repre- 
senting experiments and natural phenomena, illustrating a popular 
course on natural philosophy and its application to meteorology, 
physical geography, &c. &;c. If such diagrams were accompanied 
with descriptive matter written beneath in letters so large that those 
who run might read, they would be highly attractive and most valu- 
able. The success of the Kensington Museum shows that this sort 
of demonstrative instruction through the sense of sight is very 
popular. 

2—2 
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branch of it is illustrated by such elementary museums ; 
the cost of which, from the abundance of the required 
materials, would be so trifling, that every town with ten 
thousand inhabitants might have a good one. Museums 
for rarities and choice specimens might, of course, be 
adjoined to them where practicable. 

That natural history should be popular, that a general 
knowledge of its great facts, and of the physical and 
physiological sciences which it illustrates on the large 
scale, should be possessed by everybody of every station 
and degree, is simply a matter of human necessity. 
Man cannot exist without it : a digesting, blood-circu- 
lating biped may ; but a human being cannot exercise 
his noblest faculties if the image of his Creator be not 
stamped upon his soul with the impress made by a 
knowledge of his Creator's works. We see design, 
and we argue intention, from the fitness of the tiger's 
claws to seize upon his prey ; the hoof and teeth and 
stomach of the cow show that the green herbage is 
her destined food ; and so in the universal and exquisite 
adaptation of all the harmonious forces and phenomena 
of creation to the mental faculties of man, do we wit- 
ness the proof that we are specially designed to study 
them, as surely as a watch is designed to indicate the 
time ; and, therefore, to neglect such a study is to op- 
pose the will of God in rebellious indolence. 

Besides following the guidance of Murray's Hand- 
booh^ I walked through most of the smaller streets of 
the town without finding any low squalid slums, such 
as exist in all our large towns and most of those on the 
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Continent. The poorest streets are composed of clean, 
comfortable-looking, wooden houses; and the poorest 
people have a well-conducted, respectable manner and 
appearance. There are no blackguards visible : no 
people that any reasonable person of any rank could 
object to sit amongst in a railway carriage. The win- 
dows of the humblest houses are scrupulously clean, 
and filled with bright flowers in earthen pots, carefully 
coloured with red ochre. Flowers in a poor man's 
dwelling are the outward symbols of most of the 
domestic virtues: I have had much experience in 
seeking lodgings in strange places, and always make 
first application at those houses which have well-tended 
flowers in the windows. 

I once beUeved in the theory that a soft, southern 
climate, bright skies, and out-of-door existence, had 
much to do with the general diffusion of politeness and 
external refinement among the poorer classes ; and by 
this theory accounted for the superiority of continental 
poor people over our own countrymen ; but what I have 
already seen in Christiania has altered that opinion, for 
the Norwegians are remarkably polite : ceremoniously so 
in the matter of bowing; and the best feature of this 
bowing is, that the gentleman bows to the poor man in 
just the same way as the poor man to the gentleman. I 
saw to-day a man who appeared to be a rich merchant, 
alighting from his carriage ; a servant opened a broad 
gate that led to the house he was visiting ; the owner of 
the carriage took off his five-guinea Panama hat, and 
described with it a large semicircle, terminating at the 
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knee, as is the custom here ; the servant did the like, 
neither more nor less respectfiiUy than did the gentle- 
man — ergOy both were gentlemen. 

The physiognomy of the Norwegians is peculiarly 
English — more so than that of Englishmen ; the special 
characteristics of the *^ wooden-faced " Englishman are 
seen more strongly marked here than in London. The 
Norwegians shave the hair off their faces with razors, 
as most Englishmen do, and having very pale and 
rather thin whiskers, their faces exhibit very strikingly 
the injurious effects of this practice of daily domestic 
surgery. 

The costume here presents %-ery few peculiarities, 
being nearly the same as in London or a large German 
city ; but white Panama hats, with broad black bands,, 
prevail among the men. 

The hotel charges in Christiania are nearly as high 
as at our best hotels in England, while the accommo- 
dation is far inferior. I paid for breakfast 2 marks, 
or about 1^. 9Jd ; dinner, 4 marks, or 35. Td. ; Chris- 
tiania ale, 6 skillings, or 2Jd, per pint bottle ; supper 
of bread and cheese and claret, 1 mark 20 skillings, 
about 1*. 7d ; lodging, per night, 2 marks, or Is. 9jrf. ;. 
attendance for two days, 15 skillings, or about 6c?., 
which our host told us was quite sufficient, as he 
did not wish his servants to be spoiled by English 
lavisliness. My companion had some soda-water, which 
cost 1 mark, or lOfrf., per bottle, though made in 
Christianin. 
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CHAPTER II. 

The Norwegian Railway — Continental railway management compared 
with English — Treatment of third-class passengers and its effect 
upon the dividends — ^Eidsvold — A Norwegian ** Station *' — The 
Miosen Lake — My friend the cook — ^The Scandinavian origin 
of Englishmen — ^Knapsacks in general and my own in particular — 
A pedestrian's outfit and laundry — Lillehammer — ^The Guld- 
bransdal — The Norwegian carriole — ^Fladbrod — Attendance at 
a Norwegian farmhouse station — ^Eccentric Englishmen in Nor- 
way — ^Traces of ancient glaciers. 

There is a railway from Christlania to the Miosen Lake, 
by which I rode to the terminal station of Eidsvold, a 
distance of about forty miles English ; fare by third- 
class, 2 marks 18 skillings — about 28. 5d. There are 
four classes: the fourth-class carriages are open, the 
third-class the same as our second, and the second 
nearly equal to our jBrsirclass. The first-class, on this 
as on most contmental lines, is a sort of fancy article, 
maintained chiefly for the purpose of obtaining an extra 
price from Englishmen, the natives rarely using it 
Here also, as on other continental lines, the directors 
know something of the elementary principles upon 
which conmaercial success depends, and therefore pay 
most attention to their best customers, the mass of the 
people ; while the heads of which our railway boards 
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are made, treat their third-class customers — ^who should 
be their best customers — with every practical indignity 
and annoyance that is not specially prohibited by Act of 
Parliament. The Act of Parliament compels them to 
run one third-class train per day at one penny per mile, 
and* they run exactly one and no more; — the Act of 
Parliament compels them to cover the carriages, and on 
that account they do so ; — ^the Act of Parliament com- 
pels them to have some kind of windows to these human 
cattle-boxes, and they do put in panes, like the peep- 
holes of a show-box ; — the Act of Parliament compels 
them to run at fifteen miles per hour, and they take 
scrupulous care not to exceed that pace; or, if the 
fear of collision compels them to do so on part of the 
journey, they shunt their third-class victims off the line, 
and wait an hour or so until the express and the ordinary 
train, which started two hours later, shall pass them. 

On continental lines, third-class and, where they exist, 
fourth-class carriages are attached to every train except 
the express, and the passengers by these have the same 
advantages in speed, day tickets, &c., as the other ordi- 
nary passengers; consequently, the shareholders in con- 
tinental lines get good dividends, while those who have 
invested largely in English lines are for the most part 
nearly ruined. Our directors tell sad stories of parlia- 
mentary expenses, great original outlay in permanent 
works, and actually make that a plea for contracting their 
traffic, and preventing their best paying customers (a 
third-class carriage of equal size holds more money than 
a first-class) from travelling at all ; for the mass of the 
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' people must either travel cheaply and speedily or stay 
at home. This great disproportion of original outlay to 
working expenses is obviously a reason for extending, 
rather than diminishing, the traffic; for whether one 
thousand passengers, or twenty thousand, are carried 
per day, the heavy original outlay remains the same ; 
the increase being only in the minor element of working 
•expenses ; and even this does not increase in nearly the 
same ratio as the increase of receipts from the greater 
traffic. I am pretty intimately acquainted with the 
habits and requirements of the working classes (in which 
I include not only artisans, but also clerks, shopmen, 
small shopkeepers, &c.); and I am convinced that if 
our railway fares generally were reduced to one-half 
their present amount, and third-class carriages attached 
to all but the express trains, and day tickets allowed, the 
number of first-class passengers would be more than 
doubled, second-class five or six times as great, and 
third-class would be increased from ten to twenty fold. 

There are some special peculiarities in this little line. 
It is, to a great extent, the property of a few English en- 
gineers and contractors; and Englishmen are astonished 
at the amount of traffic that is done on a single line of 
rails, and at the total absence of engineering and archi- 
tectural triumphs for the world to admire and the share- 
holders to pay for. I am told that it is a most profitable 
speculation, as may be expected ; for this is the great 
highway of Norway ; and where people can travel at a 
halfpenny per mile, at convenient hours, the whole popu- 
lation become habitual railway travellers. What might 
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not the profits upon our railways be if a corresponding 
proportion of our dense population made use of them ? 

This railway passes through a rich fertile valley with a 
pretty river winding along it, and then plunges through 
some dense forests of tall pines, with stems so straight 
and uniformly taper that they appear like huge fishing- 
rods. Their bark has a fine red colour, which reflects 
the sunlight and fills the whole atmosphere between the 
labyrinth of bare poles with a warm tinge, similar to 
that produced by stained-glass windows in the aisles 
of a Gothic cathedral. 

Eidsvold, the northern terminal station, is beautifully 
situated on the river which flows from the Miosen Lake 
to the Glommen. After some inquiry, I found the inn, 
or station : it consists of a number of wooden houses, 
some containing hay, others adapted for the entertain- 
ment of cattle, and one being a store well stocked with 
earthenware, hardware, drapery, and haberdashery. I 
was shown to a wooden room in which was a wooden 
box with a bed in it, and other wooden objects ; and 
had a satisfactory supper of trout, with potatoes, ale, 
and good brown bread ; a comfortable clean bed, with- 
out fleas, and with sheets of wholesome rough unbleached 
linen. In the morning I had breakfast of strong coffee, 
bread, cheese, butter, and fresh-water herrings from 
the Miosen, pickled with oil like sardines ; paying two- 
and-a-half marks, or 28. 3d., for all : the bottle of ale 
cost 3d, the rest 28. 

Steamed up the Miosen Lake in a boat belonging to 
the clever Englishmen, or rather Scotchmen, who made 
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the railway. The Miosen is a long narrow lake not 
unlike our Windermere, but on a larger scale; being, 
some seventy miles in length. The mountains that 
form its basin rise to a height of about 2,000 feet at 
their visible sunmiits; their form is not remarkable,, 
but their sides, sloping down to the lake, are covered 
with rich emerald verdure, rivalling, if not excelling,, 
our own green fields, and even those of Ireland. These 
slopes are backed by fine woods of birch and mountain 
ash, and dotted about them are the wooden farmhouses. 
Altogether the Miosen is a beautiful lake, but not 
exciting raptures. About half way on the lake is the 
site of the ancient town of Stor Hammer — stor signi- 
fying large, and hammer the same as our ham or 
hamlet The ruins of its old cathedral remain, and 
near it, or I believe including it, is the farm of George 
Bidder, once the famous calculating boy, and now one 
of the great English lords of Norway, with a very 
eligible interest in that snug little railway, and the 
Miosen navigation. 

The land hereabouts is the richest in Norway, and 
the general aspect of the country very different from 
what one might expect in the midst of the Scandinavian 
mountains, lat. 61°, the same as the ice-bound coast of 
Greenland. 

I took a deck passage, and found among the natives 
there assembled many who spoke English very well. 
I had long gossips with several, but the most interesting 
of all was that with the cook, a healthy energetic 
maiden, who had quite captivated me during the day 
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by the business-like manner with which she did her 
work in the little galley on^deck. In the evening when 
her work was done, as we talked together for a couple 
of hours or so, she was overflowing with loving remi- 
niscences of an English family whom she had formerly 
served ; especially of her kind mistress : the tears rolled 
down her round ruddy cheeks as she told me how her 
mistress tended her with motherly care during a long 
illness. Many ladies believe that servants are all un- 
grateful; these ladies would be wiser were they to 
reflect on the fact that the compact with a domestic 
involves obligations on both sides, — ^that gratitude is due 
to a good servant as well as to a good mistress. 

My friend the cook was eloquent on the identity of 
English and Norwegian customs, telling me how old- 
fashioned people in Norway bum the Yule log at Yule 
time just as old-fashioned folks in England do, and how 
they have in Norway a rhyme precisely the same as 
ours — 

" A merry Christmas and a happy New Year ; 
A pocket full of money and a cellar full of beer/* 

She had instinctively come to the conclusion that the 
English and Norwegians are of the same stock, and 
listened most attentively to an exposition of my opinion 
that the aboriginal inhabitants of the greater part of 
Britain were the same as those of Norway, and that 
the same race inhabited both countries long before the 
Danish invasion of which we have historical records, 
and centuries before Caesar set foot on British ground ; 
though historians have hastily and fallaciously concluded 
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that Britain was peopled by a Celtic race, simply jfrom 
Caesar's description of the inhabitants of the Kentish 
coast, where a local colony of Gauls might be expected 
to have settled by invasion from the neighbouring con- 
tinent. The descendants of the old Kentish families 
of the coast are still distinguishable by their dark eyes 
and hair, and Gallic physiognomy; they are by no 
means of the characteristic English type. The prisoners 
in the Roman slave market, whom the punning Pope 
converted from Angles to Angels, could not have been 
dark-haired and dark-eyed beauties ; for Italian angels- 
(unless they be portraits of the painter's mistress) all 
have blue eyes, and red, auburn, or flaxen hair. Italian 
girls are liable to fall desperately in love at first sight 
with flaming red-headed Scotchmen, or Englishmen 
with straw-coloured hair : the " bella barba bianca " is 
their ideal of manly beauty. The young Romans of 
our day, who risk their souls and do dreadful penances 
for visiting the English church outside the Porta del 
Popolo, go there to enjoy the felicity of breaking their 
hearts for the most flaxen-haired, grey-eyed Scandi-^ 
navian specimens of English beauty : they scarcely look 
at the flashing, dark-eyed beauties whom the light- 
haired Englishmen admire. This is no matter of mere 
habit, but of original human instinct, that was the same 
in ancient as in modern Rome : had the British cap- 
tives been dark-haired, black-eyed Celts, the great 
Gregorian pun would never have been uttered. 

The first drunken man I have yet seen in Norway was 
on board the steamer to-day. I am told that great 
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improvement is taking place in this respect ; drunken- 
ness, which was once rather prevalent, is now almost 
extinct in Norway. 

Another gorgeous northern sunset ; the combined 
•evening and morning effects were not visible on account 
of the hills, but the lighting up of the liills themselves 
was most magnificent. 

I landed near Lillehammer, and walked up the hill 
to Hammer's hoteL Meeting the steward on the way, 
who introduced me to his friend Mr. Fk. Hammer, 
we supped together. The hotel, built of wood, is a 
large one, of considerable pretensions as to style and 
ornament ; the handsome lace curtains at the windows 
and a magnificent door-mat of fir and juniper branches, 
are its most striking features. This fir-branch door- 
mat is peculiarly effective, and its odour very agreeable 
when bruised by the feet; the fashion is worthy of 
adoption in English country mansions that have a 
spacious entrance-hall. 

There were many Swedes with leathern caps and 
aprons on board. They come here for work, and after a 
while return ; wages being higher in this part of Nor- 
way than in Sweden. 

After a supper of cold trout, cheese, butter, and ale, 
I retired to a good bed in a detached building, the win- 
dow close to the road and level with it, but without 
shutters or anything more than the lace curtains. It 
was the same at Eidsvold. 

The fare by the steamer, second class, was 3 marks 
^0 skillings, or 35. 5d. ; dinner on board, of maccaroni 
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soap and good roast beef, 18 skillings, or 8d. : this was 
rather under the usual charge, as I dined in the cook's 
galley. 

The next morning I hooked on my knapsack, and 
made a fair start I pity the unhappy tourist who carries 
a portmanteau, or even a carpet-bag, and can make no 
progress without a *^ conveyance ;" who is perpetually 
waiting or hurrying for post-horses, or the starting of 
trains and diligences ; who is dependent upon a laun- 
dress for the washing of his shirt ; and who goes about 
groaning for "comfort" while travelling. A man to 
whom comfort is necessary, and who cannot find 
enjoyment in discomfort, should never venture beyond 
Heme Bay or Margate, and only stay a fortnight at 
either of these places : by no means should he go to 
Norway. 

Before advancing on the journey I must describe my 
knapsack. I have had much experience in knapsacks, 
and made many improvements and inventions in them ; 
my last invention, previous to the present one, being 
a knapsack of zinc, suggested by a botanical vasculum, 
and somewhat resembling one. I walked through 
Wales and the Lake district with it, and found it had 
many advantages; but that for which it was mainly 
constructed was not among them, viz., relief from the 
heat and perspiration at that part of the back upon 
which the knapsack rests, and which are the chief 
objections to carrying a knapsack. Besides this, the 
country people were continually inquiring the price of 
candles ; assimiing, from the shape and material of the 
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box on my back^ that I was travelling for a house in 
the tallowchandlery line. 

My present knapsack is made of strong open wicker- 
work, curved, like an angler's basket, to the shape of the 
back, and lined on ike inside with waterproof cloth, so 
that the bare wicker rests upon the back. A free 
ventilation is thus secured, which effectually carries off 
the perspiration. The top is closed by a leathern flap 
with straps. The attachment of the shoulder-straps is 
the same as in the Swiss and German knapsacks, viz., 
from the middle of the upper part of the back of the 
knapsack ; so that they cross the shoulders diagonally, 
and no breast-straps are required ; these are abominable 
inventions, most uncomfortable and injurious to health 
by pressing upon the ribs and contracting the chest. 
This wicker knapsack combines lightness and coolness 
in the highest degree ; it is strong, and keeps its shape 
firmly, and is altogether the best I have seen.* It is a 
great mistake to make a knapsack of pliable material, 
such as waterproof cloth ; for it becomes a mere un- 
manageable dangling bag upon the back. 

As regards the contents of the knapsack, the great 
art is to reduce them to the minimum. I have met 
many a pedestrian in various parts of Europe, and 
have generally entered into conversation on this point, 
and I found that almost every Englishman carried too 
much : I never met one who carried too little. The 



* Should any trunk-maker or other tradesman undertake to manu- 
jbcture such knapsacks for sale, I will gladly aid him in constructing 
his first model 
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common illusion at the outset is, that three or four 
shirts are necessary. This is altogether a mistake; 
one on and one off only are required : both should be 
flannel, of large measurement, and of the best and 
softest quality obtainable ; such as are made for rowing 
and cricketing. But how about a night-shirt? the 
reader will exclaim. The one off is the answer. But, 
it may be objected, they will both be dirty. Nothing 
of the kind ! With proper management, you may have 
a clean shirt every day. It must be managed thus : — 

Suppose the hour to be 10 a. m. You have walked 
some distance, are getting hot, and disposed for a halt. 
You make for the river, lake, or the first brook or 
mountain torrent that crosses your path ; and such are 
always to be found in the sort of country that pedes- 
trians travel. Call the shirt on. A, and the shirt off, B. 
Unhook your knapsack at a cosy nook by the water- 
side, take out shirt B, and wash it in the stream. At 
first the washing of one's own shirt appears a great 
undertaking, but the difficulty soon vanishes. A flannel 
shirt that has only been worn one day and one night 
merely requires a little soaping under the armpits, at 
the neck, and wristbands ; a little scrubbing, beating, 
rinsing, and wringing in the pure water, is sufficient 
for the rest. When this is done, spread out the shirt 
on the grass, and take your bath. If merely a shallow 
brook or torrent is available, lie down flat upon the 
pebbles or between the boulders, and let the water flow 
over you for a quarter of an hour or so. By the time 
that you are dressed, your shirt wiU be half dry if you 

3 
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wrung it out skilfully. To complete the drying, tie it 
to your knapsack, and let it dangle and wave behind 
you for an hour or so as you walk on. 

Now let it be 5 p.m. of the same day. You axe hot,, 
and just suflSciently tired to enjoy the luxury of repose j. 
you retire to the adjoining field, or into the forest, 
to dress for dinner, by taking ofi^ shirt A and pulling 
on shirt B. You revel in its freshness, for it savours- 
to the skin of the sweet clear water it was washed in ; 
you spread out shirt A, to ventilate till the perspiration 
it has absorbed has passed away, make up your diary,, 
lie flat upon your back and look through the branches 
of the trees into the blue infinity above, build castles 
in that region for half an hour or so, then pack up 
shirt A, and do the last stage of your journey at a 
rattling pace in the cool evening. Shirt A is changed 
to do duty as a night-shirt, B is resumed in the morn- 
ing, in order that A may go to the wash as B did the 
day before. 

Many suppose that an overcoat is necessary when 
travelling in a mountainous country; this is another 
popular fallacy. The shirt off* is always at hand ta 
do duty when extra warmth is required. Every article,, 
and every part of every article, of clothing should be 
woollen: coat, vest, and trousers of flannel-cloth, the 
linings of thin Welsh flannel. This may appear warm 
for summer costume, but is less so than it seems. In 
hot weather the waistcoat should not be worn, but 
kept in the knapsack as a reserve for the cool morning 
and evening, or the mountain heights ; the extra shirt 
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is invaluable when benighted on a mountain, and com- 
pelled to sleep upon a rock. Three pairs of Shetland- 
wool socks are required under these circumstances; 
two pairs on the feet for extra warmth, and one pair 
on the hands as mittens. One pair on and two pairs 
off is therefore the requisite supply of socks, which, of 
course, are to be washed at the same laundry as the 
shirts. 

I have tried the arrangement above recommended, 
and also that of carrying three or four shirts and 
depending upon laundresses ; in every respect, including 
the saving of time, the one-on-and-one-off principle is 
the best. A whole day may often be wasted in waiting 
for the washing of shirts. Collars are not quite so 
easily **got up." I have managed by first washing 
the collar, then doubling it with two or three layers 
of white blotting-paper between, and the same outside, 
and then putting it in a book and sitting on it. Such 
a collar is not quite up to the Pall-Mali standard, but 
may pass. But it is not worth while to carry blot- 
ting-paper for this purpose, as a half-dozen collars 
weigh so little, and collars are not required at all on 
the road. A pedestrian should always carry a pair 
of forceps for the extraction of thorns, some lint and 
plaster, and a few yards of broad tape for bandage 
in case of mishap, such as a sprained ancle or the like. 
These are not the only surgical instruments required, 
for needles, thread, and buttons are necessary for 
healing the wounds to which clothing is especially 
liable from rough climbing. A light thin oiled silk 

3—2 
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cape, to be worn over the knapsack, is very useful 
in wet weather; it protects the shoulders and the 
upper half of the arms, which are liable to chronic 
rheumatism if long exposed to the contact of wet 
clothes. 

These, with soap, towel, comb, tooth-brush, a strong 
knife, scissors, maps, guide-books, and a stout stick, 
with a long iron spike at the end, a note-book, and 
sketching materials, are nearly all that the pedestrian 
requires. In Norway his walking-stick may be a 
fishing-rod, and he will do well to carry some artificial 
flies for presents to the farmers : but of this hereafter. 

Walked through Lillehammer (or little ham), which 
is a large village or small town, with broad and re- 
markably clean streets, large wooden houses, bright 
windows, with white frames and lace curtains. There 
is scarcely a window in the main street that is not filled 
with flowers in bright red pots. Everybody appears 
to be industrious and well-to-do, and nobody rich and 
useless. 

Beyond the town the road ascends, and commands 
some fine views of the lake and river ; seats are placed 
on the most picturesque poinds. By the side of the 
road I passed a mass of charcoal and ashes, the remains 
of a log house recently burned down, showing the risks 
to which this kind of building is too liable. The road 
is a new one; the date of its construction from 1851 to 
1855 is inscribed upon it. 

There is a fine cascade here, the Hunefoss, with a 
gate leading to it, but nobody to pay for opening it. 
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As civilization advances, this and other waterfalls will, 
I suppose, be capitalized as in England, and sixpence 
charged to see the show. There are huge sawmills 
here, doing a vast amount of work by water power. 

Dined at Mosshuus station on brown bread, fish, and 
cheese, the charge for which was 12 skillings, or 5^(1, 
Stopped for the night at Holmen station, supper of eggs 
and cold raw ham. There appear to be no establish- 
ments in Norway corresponding to our public-house, 
the French auberge, the German gasthaus, or the 
Italian osteria: everybody appears to live at home. 
These posting stations are farmhouses. The distance 
fipom Lillehammer to this place is rather less than 
twenty English miles, through the entrance of the 
Guldbransdal, which extends nearly up to the Dovre 
Fjeld. It is one of the richest valleys in Norway, and 
the most frequented by tourists ; for whether they pro- 
ceed northwards to Trondhjem and the midnight sun, or 
take the western country about Bergen and the Har- 
danger, this is the usual route from Christiania. 

My bedroom was without curtains, level with the road, 
and looking on to it as before. Breakfast of bread and 
cheese, with wonderfully strong cofiee and rich cream, 
as usual. Supper, bed, and breakfast cost 1 mark 12 
skillings, or Is. 4:d. Walked up the hill to Throtten^ 
where the river spreads out again and forms a narrow 
lake, on which a steam-packet plies. Like that upon 
the Miosen, it is well filled ; the fares being low, people 
contrive to find occasions for travelling. I was over- 
taken here by my friend the salmon-fisher, who drove 
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tip in company with Mr. Gould, the ornithologist, and 
WolflF, the great bird-painter. The two latter had com- 
menced their experience of Scandinavian hardships by 
a sojourn with Mr. Bidder at his farm, before referred 
to ; and doubtless had suffered such privations as Eng- 
lishmen, especially naturalists, generally do when they 
meet together under such circtmistances. 

At Christiania I had been led to believe that the 
roads were so bad, that only the light carrioles made on 
purpose, and sold to Englishmen at Christiania, could 
travel on them; but here was a four-wheeled con- 
trivance, drawn by two horses, and carrying four people 
besides the driver and a quantity of luggage. An 
English stage-coach, with ftdl complement of passengers, 
might travel all the way from Christiania to Trondhjem; 
the road is very hilly, but not more so than some parts 
of North Devon, where stage-coaches are still running. 
The chief advantage of the carriole is its lightness ; 
where there are many fiords to cross it is the most con- 
venient vehicle, as it can be easily put into a boat. It 
is simply a light car, the body shaped rather gracefully, 
like the bow of a boat with the keel planed off, or a 
college-cap with the square trencher cut off, then in- 
verted and cut in half crosswise by the ears. There are 
two long, thin shafts, with two wheels at one end and a 
pony at the other. The prow-shaped car is placed upon 
the shafts (with its bows backwards, of course), between 
the wheels and the pony. One person can just sit 
in the half-bowl ; he disposes of his legs as he may, 
either arranging them horizontally on the shafts, or 
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^dangling them in the small space between his seat and 
the pony's tail, or otherwise, as his ingenuity may sug- 
gest. His centre of gravity is situated over a point 
^bout one-third the distance between the axle and the 
bearing of the harness ; and therefore the pony sup- 
ports about one -third of his weight on horizontal 
^ound, the elasticity of the shafts serving as a 
spring. His luggage is placed on a flat board, nailed 
to the shafts over or a little behind the wheels. A 
small boy, who has to take the horse back to the 
station, usually stands upon this board, or the luggage, 
and these to some extent counterpoise the weight of the 
traveller and diminish the pressure on the pony's back. 

Enthusiastic Englishmen usually purchase a carriole 
at Christiania, and add considerably to their travelling 
griefs thereby. Carrioles, or something of the sort, 
may be hired wherever there are roads for them to 
run upon, at the rate of one farthing per English mile, 
including harness. As there is so much water travel- 
ling either on lakes or fiords in all parts of Norway, the 
carrying of his own carriole on the water usually costs 
the tourist more than would the hire of carrioles for the 
whole of his land journey, although the charge for 
carrioles by boat is very small. The only advantage of 
a private carriole is, that the trouble of strapping and 
unstrapping the luggage at every station is saved. 

The sail up the lake of Losna is very beautiful. 
The lake is an expansion of the river Logen, and about 
die same width as the Rhine ; the scenery is not unlike 
the grandest part of the latter, where the hills are too 
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steep to be disfigured by the ugly vine-sticks and ter- 
races. The charge for a carriole to Elstadt by the steamer 
is 15 skillings ; for a passenger, 36 skillings. 

Having neither luggage, horses, nor carriage, to look 
after, I started some time before the rest, and was not 
overtaken by the four-wheeler until about half way to 
the next station, which is twelve or thirteen miles on. I 
arrived there before they left, and dined on raw ham, 
ale, and ^^ fladhrodP This fladbrod is a remarkable sub- 
stance, composed of bruised oats cemented together by 
some means, and flattened out wonderfully. It diflFera 
considerably from Scotch oatcake, being very much 
thinner, darker coloured, and more chippy ; and is more 
like the material of which hat-boxes are made than any- 
thing else I am acquainted with : if you strip the paper 
'off a hat-box you will find that it is not made of card- 
board, as it appears to be, but of a thin veneer of wood ; 
eat a small quantity of this veneer, and you will be able 
to form a very fair idea of the flavour of fladbrod ; only 
the fladbrod is rather more crisp and a little less 
resinous. It is made into circular discs from 18 inches^ 
to 2 feet in diametw ; and a hungry man, who is fond 
of it, can consume several square yards at a meal. 

The view from the upper windows of the Oden station 
is most magnificent. The station is a large and good one,, 
but rather embarrassing to an Englishman who brings 
his hotel notions with him, for there are no bells, na 
waiters, no servants. Like such stations generally, it is 
composed of several wooden buildings : the dining-room 
is one of these, and the kitchen is over the way ; therefore 
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if you want food or drink, you walk across the road and 
fetch it. You may hammer on the table if you please, 
but having the whole building to yourself, nobody hears 
you, or if any of the natives do they take no notice, for 
they suppose that you are playing a tune for your own 
amusement. And yet they are not uncivil — no, nor 
inattentive ; they appear to have a theory that people 
with arms and legs can help themselves, and they allow 
them to do so. 

EngKshmen are objects of great wonderment to the 
Norwegians. The steward of the steamer told me of an 
English lady who has a farm hereabouts, who rides bare- 
backed horses, and cuts her own timber in a silk gown ; 
and of a Sir Something Somebody, who hired a special 
steam-packet in order to avoid meeting five people he 
had travelled with ; also of another Englishman who for 
some years past has lived in a lonely hut with no other 
associate than an old woman, his housekeeper ; and wha 
spends all his time in hunting wolves and bears, and 
does not catch any. 

Arrived at Vik station rather late. The distance i* 
about twenty-three miles from the landing-place, and 
the scenery very fine all the way : vast cultivated slopes, 
of the same rich verdure as the banks of the Miosen^ 
with wooded knolls and islands on the winding river. 
Near to Vik the hills form a magnificent amphi- 
theatre, a fitting council-chamber for a conclave of 
^ants, the mountain opposite representing the speaker's 
rostrum. 

I found the salmon-fisher and the rest of the party 
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here, and was rather inclined to crow at having done as 
much on foot as they had with post-horses. 

Breakfasted next morning on fried slices of trout of 
extraordinary size, as large as our largest sized salmon, 
of deeper colour than salmon, and remarkably fiill- 
flavoured. The trout are, I beheve, caught in a neigh- 
bouring lake. Paid 1 mark 12 skillings, or 1«. 4d., for 
supper, bed, and breakfast. 

Walked on through a straight valley, into which 
several lateral valleys open, each contributing a stream 
to the main river, which at one place, near the battle- 
ground of Kringelen, forms a small lake. It was here 
that Colonel Sinclair and his band of Scotchmen were 
killed while marching on their way to Sweden in 1612. 
He was buried in the church of Quam close by, and 
a monument erected to his memory stands by the road- 
side : it is a small stone pillar, with a carved top, and 
no visible inscription. 

Near to Laurgaard, just before reaching the bridge, 
the road passes over the lower part of a huge heap of 
^reat masses of stone, some of them blasted for road- 
making. They are for the most part angular, and pre- 
sent every appearance of a terminal glacier moraine. 
This is especially the case to the left of the spot where 
the road passes over it ; the heap comes abruptly upon 
the greensward, with a rounded swelling outline, just 
as though pushed forward by some force from behind. 
Had the stones fallen from above there must have been 
an abundance of stray boulders of the same kind beyond 
it. Farther up the western branch of the valley there 
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are long heaps high on the hill-side, forming a ridge ; 
these heaps, like that hy the roadside, are too abrupt 
at the sides to have fallen from above, for had they come 
down with a falling impetus they could not possibly 
have rested there. Professor Forbes does not appear 
to have observed them.* 

* Speaking of the Dovre ijeld, which is some 2,000 feet higher 
than this, Professor Forbes says: '*I looked with attention for any 
traces of glaciers, either by wearing and polishing the rocks where 
they came into view, or in the depositation of moraines, but I saw 
nothing very decisive of either kind. The friable and slaty rock is 
not favourable to the preservation of impressions of the former class, 
which are rare and ill-defined; nor are the mounds of stones, which 
are abundant enough, sufficiently characteristic to deserve the appel- 
lation of moraines. They are, indeed, sometimes disposed in elon- 
gated flat- topped ridges; but this is due, if I mistake not, to the 
eroding action of torrents which have gradually undermined them, 
leaving abrupt talus, which at first sight resemble moraines, but 
which, in their present form, it is difficult or impossible to identify. 
The surprise which I at first felt at observing no more distinct traces 
of ancient glaciers diminished afterwards, upon reflection that had 
such glaciers existed they must have covered contemporaneously the 
whole of the vast extent of the Dovre Fjeld; that if they could have 
moved over such inconsiderable slopes, the motion must have been 
nearly insensible; — that the traces of such ancient ice-formations (if 
they existed) must be sought in the deep valleys or outlets of the 
igeld, where the true glaciers must have protruded themselves from 
under the snow line with a considerable declivity," &c. (Norway 
and its G/ac2er«, pp. 24 and 25.) These remarks apply to the Dovre 
fjeld, the great plateau about 2,000 feet above Laurgaard. The 
heaps I have referred to may be the moraines of such true glacier 
outlets, the valley above Laurgaard being an outlet to the Dovre 
fjeld; or they may be moraines of a glacial outlet of a similar ice- 
field on the Sogne Fjeld, the glaciers from which may have flowed 
down the valley to the west of Laurgaard. I regret now that I did 
not devote a little time to the careful examination of these heaps. 
It will be worth the while of a future tourist who is interested in 
this subject to do so; to ascertain accurately the extent and course 
of the ridge of blocks, and their mineralogical character, and to 
ascertain whether they correspond with the mountains immediately 
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above them, or with those nearer to the Dovre Fjeld or the Sogne 
"Field. If these be tme morames, and others of a similar kind be 
found, and traced to the Sogne and Dovre Fjelds, these great plateaus 
must at one time have been similar to the present Jostedal and 
Folgefond snow-fields, which thrust their icy torrents down lateral 
gorges into the valleys below. 
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CHAPTER III. 

JFirat taste of Norwegian hardships — The peasants' supper and bed- 
room at Laurgaard station — ^A misunderstanding^ a reconciliation, 
a supper, bed, and breakfast, all for flvepence halfpenny— Irriga- 
tion in the Guldbransdal — ^A sandy region and its probable origin 
— ^Bilious hospitality — Cheating the hostess — The Dovre 53 eld — 
The naturalist and the sportsman — Science versus the Classics — 
The kitchen at Jerkin — Schneehaetten — The ravine of the Driv — 
Norwegian beer — Some etymologies — Luxurious wild flowers — 
Porridge etiquette. 

I STOPPED at Laurgaard station, and was shown into a 
rough sort of kitchen, with tables, benches, loom, and 
a fireplace under a canopy of brick or plaster. An old 
woman was sitting coiled up at the fireside, hybemating 
apparently. At one of the benches were some young 
women and a dirty man eating what looked like Roman 
•cement, out of a wooden bowl, with wooden spoons, 
€ach digging a spoon into the composition by turns. 
Along with the cement they were eating some yellow, 
crisp, corrugated pancakes. 

On my entrance they all stared and stopped feeding, 
the old woman uncoiled, and discontinued hybernation. 
They then consulted together, and presently brought me 
fladbrod and rusty raw bacon. The dirty man having 
just finished his meal gave me his knife, first sucking it 
clean, and making a bow as he presented it The girl 
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sucked another knife and put it away ready for the next 
comer. I ate a few square feet of the fladbrod and 
left the bacon. A Scandinavian piece of antiquity 
was then handed to me ; it was a wooden tankard, or 
rather bucket, capable of holding about three quarts, 
having a carved cover, the sides plain, and about three 
quarters of an inch thick. It contained beer, but as 
the dirty man had just been drinking out of it, and 
sucking the thick wooden edge as he did the blade of 
the knife, I refused the antiquity and asked for water. 
This was brought in a basin, the same sort as is usually 
supplied in these parts for washing. 

After supper I was shown into a dirty double-bedded 
room, the dirty man lying on his back smoking in the 
best bed of the two. The bed left for me was a kind of 
stout coffin, or egg-chest, with some straw covered with 
canvas for the mattress, and a dirty rug for the cover- 
ing. The bed was placed close by a window, and exactly 
over the head of the bed, and about eighteen inches 
above it, was a broken pane of glass ; a piece of paper 
was pasted over the hole, but it only adhered by the 
upper part, the rest forming a flap which accurately 
directed a jet of air upon the place to be occupied by 
the head of the sleeper. The window faced due north, 
and the wind was blowing from the north with occa- 
sional showers. I laid down with my clothes on, to 
avoid contact with the earth-coloured canvas, and dirty 
rug. I tried to move the bed, but could not ; tried ta 
stop up the window and failed. The prospect of ear-^ 
ache, stifiP neck, and rheumatism in the shoulder, being 
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imminent, I reluctantly gave it up, and determined 
rather to sleep out of doors altogether. Accordingly I 
returned to the kitchen, inquired how much to pay, and 
asked the distance to the next station. This produced 
a general turmoil throughout the establishment. The 
old woman uncoiled again, and entered into a state of 
complete consciousness ; the dirty man got out of bed, 
pipe and all, to see what was the matter; the girl dis- 
appeared, and presently returned with a comparatively 
clean male, who appeared seriously concerned at my 
discontent, and said something in a scolding tone to the 
old woman; he then showed me to a state bedroom, 
where all was clean and comfortable enough. I accepted 
this accommodation, and slept soundly. 

At about six in the morning the old woman, com- 
pletely roused from hybernation, entered my room with 
a bewildered aspect and suggested coifee, which the 
young woman brought immediately. At every place 
where I had slept since leaving Christiania a small 
table stood by the bedside, and early in the morning 
a young woman entered without any of the prelimi- 
naries of knocking, and placed upon the table a bowl 
or cup of strong coffee, and a bowl of cream ; both of" 
which I dutifully consumed before getting up, though I 
dislike breakfasting in bed. This, however, is not con- 
sidered breakfest, but merely an awakener; breakfast,. 
orfrokosty being provided afterwards. 

I am doubtftd whether to regard this as a Norwegian 
custom, or to suppose that the first English tourist who 
visited Norway was a luxurious animal and insisted 
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upon coffee in bed, and that the natives have concluded 
thereafter that such is the common high-life habit of 
Englishmen, and indulge every Englishman accordingly. 
With the exception of myself, all Englishmen who 
travel in Norway are regarded either as lords or mem- 
bers of ParUament; and it was evidently because I was 
not supposed to be either of these, but rather a travel- 
ling tinker, that I was located in the peasants' lodging- 
room last night. The regular tariff for that sort of 
lodging is two skillings — ^rather less than one penny per 
night. 

I had fladbrod after the coffee, and received very 
anxious attention from all parties : being evidently con- 
sidered an M.P. this morning, the people of the house 
were most desirous to conciliate, supposing me to have 
been much offended the night before. This, of course, 
was not the case; for, in spite of the dirt, the knife- 
licking, and the rheumatic window, kindness and good- 
will were evident throughout. If a traveller enters an 
inn with muddy hobnailed boots, incomprehensible 
rough flannel clothes, and a pack on his back, he must 
expect to be taken for a tinker ; and if he is treated 
with kindness imder those circumstances, he has 
stronger reason to be grateful than if he had been 
preceded by a courier with a bag of money. There 
was more true politeness in the act of the dirty 
man when he licked the knife so carefully and pre- 
sented it with a bow to the poor tinker, than in the 
smirking obsequiousness of the smartest waiter at 
Mivart's when receiving a newly arrived prince. He 
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knew that I should pay him nothing for licking the 
knife, but in doing so he did his best, according to his 
notions, to make it luxuriously clean and agreeable to 
me. I paid for supper, bed, and breakfast twelve skil- 
lings, or about 5^d. ; then walked on through a wild 
alpine gorge with a roaring torrent far in the depth 
below. After passing this gorge, which terminates at 
the next station, the valley widens again and the scenery 
changes entirely. 

Below Laurgaard rich verdant slopes form the lead- 
ing characteristic. This verdure is sustained by very 
careM irrigation, which is one of the most remarkable 
features of the farming operations hereabouts. Long 
troughs are made by scooping a hollow in the stem of a 
pine-tree ; one of these troughs is laid with its thicker 
end close to a mountain stream, and the water directed 
into it ; its thinner end rests in the hollow at the thick 
end of the next lower trough, so that the water flows over 
from the first into the sfecond. This arrangement is 
continued, and a little aqueduct formed : one of these 
aqueducts runs along the upper part of every field, or 
range of fields. To use it, the farmer, or one of his 
housemen, brings a wooden trough, not channelled 
through as the aqueduct logs are, but with a ledge all 
round, so that it can form a little pool of water. He 
places this just above the part he is about to irrigate, 
breaks the aqueduct by lifting the channelled log near- 
est to his pool trough, and directing the stream into it. 
Usually he has to shift several logs in order to bend the 
aqueduct down to the required spot, but he does this 

4 
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very speedily by lifting each log at one end and giving 
it the required inclination. The water now fills his 
wooden pool, and with a long wooden scoop he flings a 
refreshing shower far and wide upon the rye, oats, bar- 
ley, pasture grass, or potatoes. Every foot of the field 
is scrupulously watered thus, and when a number of the 
waterers are at work, the bright semicircles of spark- 
ling drops flying through the air in every direction make 
a cheerful and pleasing sight for the pedestrian. 

Beyond the station above Laurgaard, where the 
valley widens again, there are curious sand -banks 
extending on both sides of the valley. These are cut 
through by the lateral streams, and have the appear- 
ance of the earthworks of a huge fortification. A head 
wind was blowing, which carried dense dust-clouds with 
it, and I pitied the travellers riding in carrioles, seated 
so low, and at just the right distance behind the horse 
to catch the main body of dust that he kicks up. 

The river must formerly have spread over this 
valley, depositing the sand where its waters were 
quiescent At the same time, it was cutting its way 
dowu the gorge above Laurgaard, tQl it drained the 
lake its widened waters formed, and reduced itself to 
its present channel. 

I examined the sand, but found no shells in it It is 
very fine and uniform, in all respects resembling the 
sand that is commonly seen to whiten the streams that 
issue from the foot of glaciers, and is deposited as soon 
as the torrent meets with a quiet spreading place below. 
Shells are not likely to occur in such a deposit, the 
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iiv^aters being too newly thawed and cold to suit that 
kind of animal life. 

Stopping at the new station of Dombaas, I met 
-an English lady and gentleman with a " tolk^ or inter- 
jpreter. The hostess was the perfect embodiment <£ 
womanly goodness : just the sort of woman that every 
man must instinctively liken to his own mother. 
The English lady was in delicate healthy and had 
but a small appetite. This was desolation to the soul 
♦of our good hostess, who had exhausted nearly all the 
resources of Norwegian cookery, and was almost broken- 
hearted at finding that her fair guest did not consume 
^very dish. She evidently supposed that the lady 
was dissatisfied with the delicacies she had prepared, 
•and that the plea of illness was only an excuse. We 
were all amused and concerned at the good woman's 
anxiety; but the most amused of all was the tolk, for 
he devoured all the nice things the lady and her 
husband were unable to grapple with. At last, came 
the crowning effort of the kitchen ; some porridge 
made of fine meal, boiled in milk, coated with . sugar, 
and over that a pool of oily butter, all boiling hot 
This was brought in triumphantly; and I foresaw 
plainly that if it failed, the good woman would have 
no sleep that night The fair patient, with the amiability 
of a woman, and the self-denial of a martyr, ate two 
or three little spoonfiils; but human nature could no 
further go. What was to be done ? for the hostess, thus 
encouraged, had now evidently determined that her 
guest should eat the whole, though there was a good- 

4 — 2 
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sized Staffordshire-ware willow-pattern pie-dish full. 
Suddenly we hit upon an expedient which our un- 
known tongue enabled us to organise and carry out. 
It was that the tolk should stand behind the lady's 
chair, so that he could reach the pie-dish over her 
shoulder, and while I diverted the attention of the 
hostess by asking for something, he hastily, and with 
great glee, helped himself to piled-up spoonfals of 
the porridge. Thus every time the good old lady 
returned, she found the porridge diminished, and 
was delighted with her success ; manifesting her 
glee by patting her guest on the back, and exclaim- 
ing, " ihke sick ! ikke sick ! " (not sick ! not sick 1) 
Thus all parties were gratified, especially the tolky 
who was grinning with delight for the rest of the 
evening. 

Reached the Dovre Fjeld next day. It is a vast undu- 
lating moorland between three and four thousand feet 
above the sea level. It has no particular claims to the 
picturesque, and the absence of great rocky masses 
deprives it of any savage grandeur, though it is suffi- 
ciently desolate. The tints of the abundant reindeer 
moss, or rather lichen, are in many parts very beauti- 
ful ; especially where a rounded heap of earth-covered 
boulders is overgrown with it. It is dry and crisp, 
forming a luxurious mountain couch; it varies from 
straw colour, through a pale buff, to a bright orange 
and warm red brown. Its habit is to grow on the 
dry well-drained spots, while peat moss occupies the 
swampy localities. 
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Though early, I halted at the Jerkin station, which 
is the largest and most famous on this highway from 
the modem to the ancient capital of Norway, and found 
it a bustling, rather business-like place : a Norwegian 
modification of a Swiss hospice. Most sporting tourists 
make it a resting-place for some days, game being 
rather abundant on the Fjeld. 

I found Mr. Gould hard at work, skinning and pre- 
paring his day's spoil, which was very considerable ; a 
young bird I had caught on the way was added to the 
collection. I was surprised at the variety of birds 
Mr. Gould had killed ; he had, in mere numbers, more 
than double the amount of what an ordinary sports- 
man, accounted a crack shot, would consider a good 
day's sport hereabouts. The skilfiil naturalist, without 
any of the paraphernalia of sporting — ^no pointers or 
setters with wonderfiil instincts, nothing but a very 
old-fashioned looking gun, and the bare requisites for 
making it go off — comes to the place for the first time 
in his life with a predetermination to shoot particular 
kinds of birds only, and those of particular ages ; he 
walks straight to their haunts, and shoots nearly all 
he seeks, a far larger number than the mere bird-slayer 
who bangs at everything he sees. How any man can 
be a sportsman without being a naturalist, I cannot 
understand. Such a phenomenon would, I suspect, 
be unknown, if in the curriculum of our great 
Universities science and natural history, the laws and 
phenomena of creation, were made the leading objects 
of study, instead of the obscenities of Jupiter and Co. 
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and the poetic laudations of Roman rapine and Greek 
treachery ; all of which might with much advantage- 
be buried in the darkness of popular oblivion, and 
the keys of their sepulchre left in charge of a few 
special antiquarians. The languages in which they^ 
are written — or, at any rate, the stilted, pompous Latin 
that has been so long dead, might now be buried 
also ; and the mental health of our modem youth 
would be much benefited by such disposal of the car- 
cass. The fact that a language, spread by conquest 
to such an unprecedented extent, should so soon have- 
died, and died so hopelessly, in spite of popes, and 
priests, and pedants, is a proof of its inherent unfitness^ 
for human speech. The sweet and vigorous Italian, 
and the gorgeous Spanish, which have risen from its^ 
ashes, are as much superior to the dead parent as 
modem social institutions are to those of ancient 
Rome. 

AmoDg the birds Mr. Gould had shot, were some 
that live in England during the winter, and come to* 
Norway for their summer vacation. Like our own 
species, who visit the fashionable holiday-places, these 
birds adopt bright varied colours for their summer 
dress ; and to secure and preserve them in their summer 
costume, was, I believe, one of Mr. Gould's special 
objects in visiting Norway. 

At this place I had an actual dinner, off a joint 
of roast veal, with rich sauce and potatoes, besides 
several kinds of bread and pancakes, and concluded 
luxuriously with cafi noir, arm-chair, and slippers. 
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The night is perceptibly lighter here than at Chris- 
tiania, and very cold. 

Next morning I had a most extravagant southern 
breakfast of coffee, fiied eggs, dried salmon, a kind 
of polpette, that Pietro, the renowned waiter of the 
Lepre in Rome, would be proud of serving, and some 
of those yellow, cross-bar, wafer-like cakes that are 
cooked by squeezing batter in a hot iron mould, and 
then sprinkled with white sugar from a pepper-box; 
such as are sold in large quantities on Sundays at the 
barrifere wineshops of Paris, and at the penny ice esta- 
blishments in Hungerford Market. 

The kitchen at Jerkin is justly celebrated. It is a 
large wooden hall, a log saloon, whose rich brown 
smoke-tinted timbers and blazing fire, where something 
is always frying, form a most enjoyable contrast with 
the bleak waste outside. Every tourist of sound taste 
prefers to do all his feeding in this kitchen, and leaves 
the fine room over the way to the inexperienced visitors. 
It is exceedingly difficult to leave off eating in such a 
place, prepared as the appetite is by such an atmo- 
sphere, and incited continuously by the hostess, whose 
sole happiness evidently consists in feeding people. 
She oscillates perpetually between the fire and the 
guests, aided by a couple of sweet satellites, the most 
rosy-cheeked of kitchen-maids. Never a driver leaves 
the door, but the black bottle is brought from its 
lurking-place, and a toss of the head, a smack of the 
lips, and the Norwegian grasp of thanks follows. Even 
after this, two or three deep inspirations may be heard. 
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showing further how the drinker appreciates iihe Kquor 
by making the most of the vapour that still lingers 
in his throat I felt strongly tempted to stay another 
day here ; but the midnight sun in the far north will 
not wait for me, so I resolutely pushed on; bidding 
a temporary farewell to my English friends, and a long 
one to the model hostess and her memorable kitchen. 

I had almost forgotten to mention the beautifrd 
flowers that decorated that kitchen : every window was 
filled with them, and all were in full blooming con- 
dition. They were not mere Alpine plants from the 
Fjeld outside, but bright southern exotics, that must 
have been brought here with considerable care and ex- 
pense, and cannot be retained in such a climate without 
much attention. There were flowers at several of the 
other stations, but not equal to these. My bill for 
dinner, bed, and breakfast amounted to 2 marks, or 
U. 9d. 

Walking on over the Fjeld, the view of Schnee- 
haetten is rather fine from its highest ridge. This 
mountain, long regarded the highest in Norway, is 
not so imposing as might be expected from its height, 
7,620 feet above the sea; but it is only 4,500 feet 
above Jerkin, and 3,520 above this point, which is 
4,100 feet above the sea level, and said to be the 
highest carriage-road in North Europe. The ascent 
appears very easy from here, a long ridge stretching 
gradually down from the summit, like Goatfell in 
Arran. But appearances from such a distance are little 
to be relied on, especially about the region of the snow- 
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line. Professor Forbes, who is no novice in moun- 
taineering, describes the ascent as very troublesome, 
on account of the deep sludgy snow-pits between the 
boulders. 

The road now plunges into a deep valley, in company 
with the river Driv, which roars and foams among the 
rocky masses that restrain its course. The amount of 
water at this elevation gives evidence of the extent of 
the Fjeld, and the quantity of snow that is thawing 
around Schneehaetten. Many small lateral streams 
pour into the valley, cutting deep gulUes in the 
rocks over which they falL Several of these flow 
directly from the patches of snow that fill the hollows 
above. There is a curious and very pretty effect pro- 
duced by a peculiar conformation of the mountains on 
the other side of the river. Each ridge of rock runs 
down nearly parallel with the valley, and forms a long, 
slender-pointed, high-backed promontory; one side of 
the promontory ridge being nearly perpendicular, and 
thus a little blind glen is formed, into which the rocky 
promontory would about fit if it were reversed. These 
glens are evenly curved and smooth, covered with rich 
grass, and dotted with shrubs and Lilliputian birch-trees. 
They are very nimierous, much alike, and occur at 
rather regular intervals, giving quite a character to the 
valley, and contrasting beautiftdly with its general 
wildness : any one of them would form a subject for 
a charming little picture. The scenery is very grand 
all the way down this ravine to Drivstuen. The river 
makes some fine cascades, and several minor ones are 
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formed by the streamlets that tumble into it from the 
snow-patches. 

The character of the scenery changes below Driv- 
stuen ; where, instead of wild, broken rocks, the road 
passes over an almost park-like greensward. 

I dined at Drivstuen on eggs, ham, 6erman-sausage> 
and milk, for which I paid 8 skillings, about 3^dL 

The new road referred to in Murray's Guide^ and by 
Professor Forbes, as being commenced, is now com- 
plete, and is a very excellent one ; entirely avoiding the 
tremendous ascent of the old road, which still remains, 
and is quite a curiosity in its way. 

I was overtaken by two English tourists, and over- 
took them again at Drivstuen. One of them was a fine 
specimen of a sturdy old traveller ; the other a young 
man, with a green veil, which was evidently a relic of the 
last Derby day. I should advise other tourists, who 
intend travelling by carriole, to provide themselves with 
similar veils, for the dust in some parts of these roads 
must be choking when sitting so near to the horses' 
heels. 

Stopping at Rise, a neat and rather smart station, I 
asked for some *^ ol '' (ale) with my supper, which was 
brought to me. It was a turbid liquid, of a reddish 
green colour, and from its flavour appeared to be an 
infrision of hay, flavoured with a bitter decoction of pine 
knots. Possibly it was the beverage made from the 
molte beery a large red three-lobed berry, that grows 
wild upon the hills. The ale made from malt and hops, 
which is so commonly drunk on the other side of the 
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Tjeld, appears to be a modern innovation ; it is called 
Baiershj the Norsk for Bavarian, and is remarkably 
good. Beer made from berries is as old as history, and 
I suspect that the beer of our own country was of this 
kind, before the process of malting was discovered, and 
that the name is derived from ^* Jeer," a berry ; probably 
the word malt is derived from molte; for the sweetened 
barley, being used as a substitute for the sweet tasting 
*^ molte beer^ would naturally receive its name. 

Break&sted on eggs and ham, which to-day I had 
^^steahedy^ f. ^., fried. The learned in words tell us 
that our word steak is derived from the German ^^atuk,^^ 
a lump or slice ; that a beef-steak therefore means a 
slice of beef. Nothing of the kind: a beef-steak 
originally means beef fried or broiled, or to be fried or 
broilei The continual use of the verb to steak here 
forces this etymology upon one ; and the use of the word 
steak in the north-east parts of Scotland — ^where a slice 
of salmon, if broiled, is called a salmon-steak, but a 
similar slice boiled is no steak at all — confirms this 
view. LaXy the Norwegian and Danish name for 
salmon, is still used occasionally in that part of Scot-^ 
land. The Norsk verb to boil is ^^koge,^ — anything 
boiled is ^^kogt^ pronounced cooked: the g being 
generally hard, like h Scholars refer us to cuocere for 
the origin of our word. 

The coffee and thick cream were brought, as usual, to- 
the bedside, and with it some wafer-cakes. Now, know- 
ing sufficient Norsk to make myself understood, I 
had the coffee carried back, to be taken with breakfast. 
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I did not venture to ask for this until quite satisfied 
that I had got up the requisite phrase with intelligible 
pronunciation, lest I should be misunderstood, and the 
•cofiee taken away altogether. 

My next day's walk was through a rich cultivated 
valley, with snowy mountain peaks ahead. Muixay 
says that Schneehaetten is visible here, but unless my 
map and compass deceive me considerably, this must be 
a mistake. 

A little before reaching Ovne or Aune station, there 
were some of the most magnificent banks of pansies I 
ever beheld. Several patches of above a hundred 
square yards were covered with an unbroken carpet of 
these beautiful little flowers ; the variety, richness, and 
harmony of their colours were most exquisite ; they satu- 
rated the atmosphere far around with a delicious aroma, 
which was almost intoxicating in its concentration. 
I lay down upon them and slept for an hour or two : 
the sunbeams poured upon me with a roasting heat, the 
rooks were cawing above, and the river rumbling below.; 
though yesterday and this morning it was freezing, and 
the snow patches were still visible in all the hollows of 
the craggy rocks above. I dreamed of oriental vapour 
baths, otto of roses, and beautiful princesses just im- 
ported fi*om the snowy Caucasus, and selling by auc- 
tion in Covent Garden Market at a few skillings per 
dozen. 

Schneehaetten is visible near Stuen, about fifteen 
miles below the place where Murray speaks of it. It is 
a more picturesque object fi:*om this point than from 
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the Dovre Fjeld. A number of other snowy peaks are 
also visible. 

The women hereabouts wear a sort of cuirass of 
printed cotton, the black silk cap or lue^ that has pre- 
vailed all the way from Christiania, and short white- 
sleeves. The boys have strange skull-caps, with im- 
mense, straight, square peaks, which, projecting stiffly 
forward, just balance the long, straight, tow-coloured 
hair that hangs correspondingly behind. The men wear 
red nightcaps when at work in the fields, but on great 
occasions they are surmoimted by beaver hats, evidently 
inherited with the farms, and having the large crown, 
hollow walls, and brim turned up at the sides, of the- 
days of Beau Brummel and the Prince Regent 

I dined at Stuen in the kitchen, where four girls were 
dining at the same time. Between each two was a 
wooden bowl containing a sort of thin porridge or broth ; 
they sat at arm's length from the bowl, and breaking off 
a chip of fladbrod, which they broke again and made inta 
a bunch of several layers, they stretched out their arms 
and dipped the fladbrod into the curd ; then describing 
a long sweeping curve with the hand, put the bunch of 
fladbrod into the mouth, where it disappeared. All 
made precisely the same movements; yet I saw no reason 
why they should sit so very far from the bowl, or why 
the hand should not be brought straight to the mouth ; 
probably it is a matter of etiquette and good-breeding ; 
the sweep of the arm certainly is rather graceftd, though 
somewhat pompous and bombastic. The short S-shaped 
wooden spoon, common hereabouts, is used with the 
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same action. Possibly the custom may have originated 
jfrom one of their forefathers having, at a remote period, 
<[ined at a German table d^hdte, and sat next to a fat 
burgomaster, who commenced proceedings by tucking 
his napkin into his cravat to form an apron, then placed 
his face horizontally over his plate like a pig at a trough, 
and shovelled the viands into his mouth, which re- 
tained one-half and let the rest &11 into the plate again. 
A simple-minded man, who had witnessed such a 
spectacle, would go straight home and teach his 
children ever after to keep their platters at arm's length, 
and practise the virtue of self-denial by making their 
food take a long deliberate journey on its way to the 
mouth. 

My dinner of eggs, milk, and cheese, cost 8 skillings, 
or S^d. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Domestic economy — ^Farmhouse stations — ^English salmon-fishers-^ 
Bental of rivers — ^Norwegian notions of English sportsmen— The 
valley of the Gnla— Different kinds of valleys — The industry 
of rivers — Terraced valleys — The upheaval of Scandinaviar— Wed- 
ding festivities — "Tak for mad" — Costume — The approach to 
Trondlgem — Universality of politeness and good-breeding in Nor- 
way — ^Lifluence of an aristocracy. 

The scenery is very fine in the neighbourhood of Sund- 
seth station, a deep alpine valley, with rounded wooded 
hills in the distance, forming huge billows of pine-tops. 

On crossing the bridge near Bjerkager I found that my 
map* is quite incorrect, the road there being laid down 
as continuing straight on northward, while there are 
actually two roads of equal width; one bearing N.E,, 
the other N.W,, and a sign-post, inscribed ^^tU 
Trondhjem^ pointing indefinitely midway between the 
two roads, but rather leaning to the left ; therefore I 
took the left road. It was late, and I had walked about 
thirty miles already. After going some two or three 
miles farther and not reaching the station, I took the 
bearings, and found than the road trended far too much 
to the westward ; for instead of making N.N.E., I was 

* Waligorski's road map^" Veikart over Norge af J. Waligorski 
og N. Wergeland." 
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going W.N.W., evidently down the OIkedal, which leads 
to Trondhjem by a more circuitous route. 

Turning back, I made inquiries at the first house, by 
knocking at the window. Though nearly eleven o'clock 
it was not dark, and a bed was visible close to the 
window ; and it rather surprised me to see three heads 
start up out of this bed, two belonging to men and one 
to a woman. Whether this sort of sleeping arrange- 
ment is the custom of the country, or of the district, 
or was a special peculiariiy in this case, I am not able 
to decide ; but it does not accord with Laiag's state- 
ment relative to the careful separation of the sleeping 
apartments of the sexes in the rural districts of Norway. 
That they were sleeping thus in all innocence, without 
any idea of impropriety, was evident from the manner 
in which one of the men reached to the window and 
opened it ; all of them joining very kindly in telling me 
the way and the distance to the station. As the Nor- 
wegian bedstead is an oblong wooden box, this might 
possibly have been a double bed, a box with a partition 
down it ; the two men lying on one side and the woman 
on the other, or two boxes side by side : but I did not 
see any partition. 

Arriving at Bjerkager station at about midnight, I 
succeeded after some difficulty in awakening an old 
woman, who led me first to an air-tight room, where 
several men were sleeping in a frightful atmosphere ; 
then to another, where she aroused a young woman, 
who prepared my bed, and gave me some supper of 
bread and butter, milk, and pancakes. In most places 
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people would be sulky and ill-tempered at being roused 
at such unseasonable hours, but here I was served with 
as much alacrity and good-will as though I had arrived 
at the usual time. 

All these stations are farmhouses, composed of several 
wooden buildings; and it is sometimes a perplexing 
task to find out which is intended for travellers. One is 
usually a kitchen, another a lodging-house for peasants ; 
some are filled with hay, others are furnished for the 
accommodation of cows, &c., while externally there is 
but little difierence between them. In this case I found 
the doors of all unfastened, and walked into two or three 
before finding anybody. I should have helped myself 
to a bed I found in one of the buildings, but being into- 
lerably thirsty, and unable to find ihe well or any vessel 
containing water, was compelled to waken the establish-* 
ment, which could only be done by dint of a terrible 
amount of rapping and rattling. 

The main object of thus building a farm in detached 
fragments is that in case of fire> the whole may not bo 
destroyed: a wise precaution with such building mate* 
rials. According to Mr. Laing, the cost of a house, 
" with two rooms below and two above, does not 
usually exceed fifty dollars, wood and workmanship 
included."* They are built in manner before described^ 
p. 3. 

The road beyond the station commands fine views 
of the valley, a deep ravine thickly wooded with fir^ 

* Besidence in Norway in the Years 1834-35-36: by Samuel 
Laing, p. 29. 

5 
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trees^ and the river dotted with pine-covered islands. 
There are many indications of glacier action here- 
abouts similar to those in the valley of the Driva, 
mentioned by Professor Forbes, but more extensive 
and decided. 

The rich verdure of the Guldbransdal prevails over 
the greater part of the country through which I have 
walked to-day, and the fields are carpeted with sweet 
flowers as those of yesterday. I little expected to find 
this element of beauty so generally prevalent here in 
the far north. 

On arriving at Soknaes station, I was surrounded by 
a group of inquirers, who, on ascertaining that I was an 
Englishman, told me that two Englishmen were residing 
there ; one of whom came forward and invited me to his 
room. He was a devoted angler from Oxford, who had 
spent several stmuners in Norway, and was well acquainted 
with the language and the country. He and a friend 
had rough apartments here, the rental of which included 
the privilege of angling in the river. Before coming 
to Norway I was under the impression that any one 
Height cast a line where he pleased in the rivers of so 
wild and primitive a country, but this is not the case ; 
the Englishman's insatiable desire to kill something 
that can struggle, or is difficult to get at, has brought 
all the great rivers of Norway into the market: not 
excepting those within the arctic circle. They are rented 
by English anglers, sometimes on long leases ; and for 
the best portion of the most celebrated rivers consider- 
able sums are paid ; the usual stipulation being that the 
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angler^ besides paying the rent^ shall give all the fish he 
catches, beyond those required for his own consamption, 
to the farmer. 

This amuses the Norwegians mightily, fishing in 
Norway being one of the vulgar occupations by which 
men obtain a livelihood. Our laundresses would be 
similarly amused if Chinese mandarins were to migrate 
annually to England and pay large sums of money for 
the privilege of turning their mangles. 

I spent a pleasant evening with these anglers, who 
gave me much information on many matters connected 
with the social condition of the people. It appears that 
fly-fishing was quite unknown in Norway imtil it was 
introduced by English anglers, and that the Norwegians 
are now trying to persuade themselves that there is 
some fun in it ; though, as this unusually candid angler 
confessed, he had sometimes whipped the stream most 
scientifically all day long, aided with every appliance of 
gaudy-feathered flies and the most complicated tackle, 
and had caught nothing; while a little boy, with a 
common stick, a piece of string, and a hook little better 
than a bent pin, had filled a basket. 

The road now enters the Guldalen, or valley of the 
Gula, thi view down which is very beautiful. It is 
a rich cultivated vaUey, the river winding through a 
fine wooded plain, and round about green knolls and 
mounds, that have a very complicated appearance seen 
from above. On descending the valley, and walking 
a few miles down it, the structure upon which this 
peculiar appearance depends becomes evident. 

5—2 
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There are two very distinct kinds of valleys com- 
monly met with in mountainous countries: one, the 
long narrow ravine, a mere stone trough, formed by 
the rocky slopes of the mountain sides meeting each 
other at an angle ; this angle being more or less choked 
with fragments of fallen rock, among which a torrent 
roars. These valleys vary considerably in their features, 
according to their elevation, the steepness of their sides, 
and the character of the rock composing them. Some 
are deep gorges, with barren and almost perpendicular 
walls ; others have a more gradual incline, and their 
sides are covered with woods or cultivated ledges and 
slopes. The other is the open basin-shaped valley. 
This, like all valleys of any considerable extent, gives 
path to a river or small stream ; but if the wide basin- 
shaped valley be deepest in the middle, as is usually 
the case, the river fills this hollow and forms a lake, 
spreading itself out in calm repose after its fretftd 
journey among the rocks above. Thus the lake of 
Geneva is the sleeping Rhone ; that of Constance is the 
Rhine reposing in like manner. The Mediterranean 
is a larger valley filled with waters where many rivers 
sleep, and the ocean is the main valley of the world, the 
final resting-place of all the rivers. 

There is another modification of this open basin- 
shaped valley, where 'a lake of earth, generally fertile 
soil, takes the place of the outspread river. This is 
easily accounted for. The toiling river brings a 
burden with it, which it lays down] at its resting-place. 
So long as it continues in rapid motion, stirred and 
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eddied by the resisting rock, it is turbid and milky 
with the suspended particles it has abraded from the 
mountain sides, but when it becomes quiescent, these 
sink to the bottom, the larger first, and so on ; and the 
river issues from the other end clear and refreshed, ready 
to resume its levelling labours lower down. 

By such a process of deposition are these wide valleys 
gradually filled up, and then the river flows gently in 
a long winding course through the rich territory of its 
own depositing ; like an old man calmly enjoying the 
finiits of his early toil, and contemplating the good deeds 
of his youth : for the youthful river, in the brawling 
early days of its mountain life, is doing mighty service 
to the world in thus converting desolation into fertility. 
Nearly all the fertile plains of the earth have been 
created thus by the industry of rivers. 

There is yet another kind of valley, partaking of the 
characters of both of the above: a long trough-like 
valley formed by the mountain sides, but which widens 
as it proceeds downwards, and branches into the great 
valley of the sea. The waters of the sea fill its lower 
part, and an estuary, firth, or fiord, is formed. These, 
in like manner, are continually being filled up by the 
rivers which come to rest in the waters of the sea, 
and deposit their burdens there. Thus Holland, the 
masterpiece and last labour of the Rhine, has been 
formed. 

The Gula, into whose valley I now descend, presents 
some interesting illustrations of these river agencies, 
and a problem to boot. The mounds and knolls, that 
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appeared so complex from above are seen from below 
to be formed by the river cutting its way to a great 
depth through the alluvium it has deposited. Thi& 
may have been effected in two ways : the deposit 
may have been made in a lake filling a basin-shaped 
valley, and the river may have cut down and lowered 
the channel of its outlet considerably beyond its original 
deptih, and thus have not only drained the waters of the 
lake, but have given sufficient inclination and velociiy to- 
the river to enable it to carry with it much of the soft 
earthy matter over which it was flowing ; or, it may 
be, that this was an estuary valley, an ancient fiord, 
up which the sea stretched an arm, the alluvium being: 
deposited by the river when it entered the sea ; and 
after this was done, the whole valley, mountains, river, 
and its deposit, were all uplifted by the fiery forces 
within the earth which battle against the working of 
the waters outside, raising new mountains while the 
waters wear the old ones down. Such an uplifting 
would lengthen the journey of the river, as the sea 
rolled back from the uplifted land. In its new course, 
the river would cut through the soft plain it had for- 
merly deposited on the bottom of the ancient fiord, and 
continue cutting down till it reached nearly the level of 
the sea ; and thus the depth of the cutting would 
measure the amount of uplifting. 

Throughout nearly the whole of to-day's walk — 
about twenty-five miles — ^terraces formed of alluvium 
were visible. In some parts the river flows at the foot 
of a steep bank of even slope above three hundred feet 
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high, the top of which is cultivated or wooded level ; 
at other parts there are several step-like terraces, 
*' parallel roads," as they are called in Scotland. Near 
to Meelhaus station I' counted five of these, one above 
the other, and perfectly parallel. From the course of 
the river and configuration of the valley, as shown in 
the map, I suspect that these terraces have been formed 
in an estuary which has been rendered high and dry by 
an uplifting of the land. If so, all the neighbouring 
valleys that carry considerable rivers into the sea 
should present similar phenomena more or less decidedly 
marked. That this is the case with some of them, I 
know firom reading the accoimts of other travellers. It 
is the general opinion of geologists, more particularly 
of the local geologists, that the whole of Scandinavia 
has been uplifted at a geologically recent period. The 
reader should bear this in mind ; and we will look out 
for any additional indications of the kind that may 
present themselves in our future wanderings to- 
gether. 

I dined to-day at Leer station. Some excellent ale 
was brought in a kind of pail the shape of a truncated 
cone, and capable of holding about a gallon and a half. 
There had been a wedding some days before, and the 
festivities had not fairly ceased; this ale I suspect was 
specially provided for the feast, for!the pail was handed 
about freely to all comers, who were numerous, as there 
are many farms hereabouts. 

Among the many visitors was a party of old folks, 
chiefly women, who were making a substantial repast. 
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and for the first time I witnessed the old Norwegian 
custom of shakings or rather grasping, hands all round. 
It is done very deliberately, almost solemnly, like a 
grace after meat. Every one grasps the hand of every 
one else, and repeats " Tak for mad " — ^^ Thanks for 
food." There were sixteen at dinner, and as every one 
shook hands with fiftieen, and repeated " Tak for mad ** 
fifl^een times, there were 16 x 15 = 240 repetitions of 
** Tak for mad," and 120 graspings of hands. 

There was a great display of the Beau Brummel 
beaver hats to-day, among the men coming from church* 
They wear frock-coats and hats on Sundays, and dress- 
coats during the week. Both men and women dress 
very neatly on all occasions, and the material seems 
good and substantial home-spun woollen cloth. The 
men wear dark gray and black, the working-dress 
being in fact our evening costume, with a red night* 
cap. 

After the Oust station, which has some amount of 
hotel pretensions, the road ascends the hills, and com- 
mands fine views of the city and fiord of Trondhjem. 
The city is approached by a line of wooden ware- 
houses very much like the Noah's-ark toys of our child- 
hood made on a large scale: they are close to the 
water's edge, and appear ready to float off immediately 
should the water rise. The streets of Trondhjem are 
wide and clean, with water tanks at the comers, and 
only a small number of shops, but those very good. 
It is the universal custom here, as in Christiania, to 
uncover on entering a shop, and continue so while 
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making a purchase. The idea of treating a shopman 
4is an inferior does not appear to be entertained by any- 
class in Norway. The people here are nearly all well 
dressed, the ladies very gaily, with round hats and the 
latest London — not Paris — fashions. I have seen but 
one puppy in Norway, and he was one of the passengers 
in the steam-packet from Hull. He affected aristo- 
cratic English airs, and treated his modest fellow- 
countryman the stonemason so rudely that the salmon- 
fisher and I cut him altogether. We found on landing 
that he was a commercial traveller. 

The different classes of society in Norway are not 
distinguishable by their conduct; for all are quiet, 
courteous, unassuming, and dignified. An English 
puppy, as we are all aware, is the most contemptible 
of the brutes, and a true English gentleman the most 
dignified of human beings. The Norwegians of all 
classes exhibit the peculiar external attributes of high 
English breeding in a very remarkable degree. They 
are, as far as I have yet seen, the best behaved people 
in Europe: haughtiness and cringing seem equally 
unknown among them. It is often argued that an 
aristocracy is necessary to give by example a high 
tone to society, but Norway is almost the only country 
in Europe without an aristocracy or any pretensions to 
such ; unless it be the aristocracy of timber-merchants 
and fish-salters. 

In one sense, it is true, the great bulk of the Nor- 
wegian people may be regarded as an aristocracy, 
seeing that they are the owners by inheritance of the 
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land they live upon.* This, doubtless, contributes 
largely to their quiet sense of dignity and independence ; 
and, coupled with the fact that the nation has never 
passed through the degrading stage of feudal tyranny 
and serfdom, may go far to account for these charac* 
teristics. It must be borne in mind that while an 
aristocracy, by its example, diffuses refinement and 
elegance in society, it also inevitably engenders more 
or less of snobbishness and flunkeyism among the 
naturally vulgar-minded and incapable imitators of true 
dignity and refinement. The peculiar absence of these 
pitiful vices in Norway is, I suspect, largely attributable 
to the fact that aristocratic influences — the aping of 
style, and our prevalent ideas of ** station " and *^ social 
position " — are so little known. 

♦ In Norway, according to Mr. Laing, there is one estate for every 
twenty- two of the population; while in Scotland, there is but one for 
©very seven hundred. 
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The Cathedral of Trondhjem — Origin of Gothic architecture — ^Frost 
mummies — Start for Hammerfest — The Trondhjem and Namsen 
fiords — A marine omnihus — Torghatten, and its mysterious tunnel 
— The Seven Sisters — ^The Hestmann — ^A lovesome Giant's mourn- - 
fdl story — Grand scenery of the Coast — Glaciers of the I'ondalen 
— The natural history of the Great Sea-serpent. 

Stopping at the Belle Vue Hotel, I found my old firiend 
the salmon-fisher there. Mr. Gould and Mr. Wolff 
were at a private house in the same street, the hotel 
being fiill; but we all met at the table d'hdtey where 
a good domestic sort of dinner was provided. The 
house is but little like an hotel; for when I arrived 
I was shown into a small drawing-room, where the 
mistress of the house, a graceful and elegant lady,, 
received me just as any lady would receive a visitor* 
coming to her house with a letter of introduction : and 
such is the tone of the whole establishment 

On my way to visit the cathedral I overtook a mili- 
tary funeral, conducted with much pomp and solemnity, 
and entered the cathedral with the ftmeral procession ; 
a circumstance which added very much to the effective- 
ness of my .first view of this curious old building. The 
exterior has a very odd, irregular, and quaint appear- 
ance. It cannot be called imposing or beautiful, but 
there is an air of originality and genuine antiquity 
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about it that is very interesting. It is true that 
some of the most quaint and antique-looking portions 
are the most modern ; having been rebuilt after fires, 
and the old materials put together without any par- 
ticular reference to what they were intended for : 
columns being let into walls for mere ornament, 
or placed on niches as though they were statues. I 
should like to bring an archaeologist who knows all 
about the symbolism of Gothic ornament, and can fix 
the date of an edifice by the shape of its arches, to this 
building, and set him to read it without any knowledge 
of its recorded history : he would make some magni* 
ficent blunders. I suspect that Mr. Laing is quite 
right in stating that " it shakes the theory o^ Saxon 
and Normans, the roimd and pointed arch having been 
used exclusively in particular and different centuries, 
and affording ground for determining the comparative 
antiquity of Gothic edifices. The Norman arch in its 
most florid style is connected with the Saxon in its most 
simple and massive form, in a building where the known 
date of the portion containing this admixture is more 
ancient than the ascertained date of those English 
edifices from which the theory is derived." 

Were I an archaeologist, I should regard this build- 
ing as worthy of a special pilgrimage and the most 
minute and careful study. If the original design could 
be fully made out (and the materials for working it out 
are in existence), I suspect that it would throw more 
light upon the real origin and history of Gothic archi- 
tecture than any other edifice in Europe. It appears to 
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me to form a connecting link between the Mosque of 
St. Sophia and omr more recent Gothic edifices. The 
idea of deriving the pointed Gothic arch and nave from 
the old Scandinavian shrine, or sarcophagus of the sea- 
kings — a ship hauled ashore and placed keel uppermost — 
is most feasible ; for if instead of placing the inverted 
ship upon natural pillars of the craggy coast-rocks of 
Norway, a wooden roof with beams, ribs, &c., shaped 
like a ship's hull, were placed on a Byzantine colonnade 
and arches, with a rude Byzantine cupola at the stem 
end, we should have exactly what appears to have been 
the original form of this shrine and sarcophagus of the 
converted and canonized old Scandinavian king, St. 
Olaf. The date of its construction extends from about 
1033 to 1248. 

It may be thought presumptuous on my part to 
express an opinion, having only read the stone records, 
and none whatever of the many printed treatises on the 
subjeqt ; but still I cannot refrain from protesting 
against the practice of applying the name of either 
Saxon or Norman to the rounded arch with the zigzag 
ornaments and squat columns, with capitals that all 
differ from each other in everything but the common 
attribute of ugliness. These in all their varieties are 
unmitigated Byzantine barbarisms : the architectural 
refuse of the decaying Roman empire : they are but bad 
copies of what we may see yet remaining in Constanti- 
nople, in the subterranean temple, or rather reservoir, 
of the thousand and one colunms ; and in the Mosque 
of St. Sophia. 
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Every tyro in the history of art is aware that up to 
the thirteenth or fourteenth century — ^the era of Cima- 
bue, Giotto, Van Eyck, Ac. — ^ihe art of Europe was 
ahnost exclusively in the hands of a few wandering 
Greeks; the little that was done in painting, sculp- 
ture, and architecture was done by them. Cimabue, 
Giotto, and their contemporaries, copied the Greek 
artists, with their gilded backgrounds and Guy Fawkes 
attitudes, and other Byzantine absurdities and begin- 
nings of beauty. The original gilded mosaic ceiling of 
the St Sophia, now covered with whitewash, and 
fidling in fragments upon the thick bed of pigeons* 
dung on the floor,* may 'be taken as the prototype of 
the painting and mosaics of that period ; and the archi- 
tecture of the mosque is as obviously the prototype of 
everything in both Saxon and Norman architecture, 
excepting the nave and its ship-shaped adjuncts: the 
pointed arch and doorway being but a transverse section 
of a boat or ship, keel uppermost 

The early Christian missionaries adopted the dates 
and many of the ceremonies of pagan festivities, as well 
as the forms and symbols of their worship, but gave 

^ FigeoDS are cultiTated in the yidnity of all the mosques. When 
I lisited the St. Sophia, the pigeons were flying about the interior, and 
some of the galleries were yielding beneath the weight of the pigeonV 
dung deposited upon them. I picked up a handful of fragments of 
mosaic that had fallen from the ceiling. They are pieces of glass 
gilded or silvered on the foce, and with a thin layer of glass over the 
leaf of gold or silver. The figures of some of the seraphims were 
distinguishable in spite of the whitewash, and are precisely in the 
style of the specimens of Byzantine art in the gallery of Florence 
which are so obviously the sources of Cimabue's earliest inspirations. 
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them a Christian signification ; and in like manner they 
adopted the architecture of pagan temples for their 
churches: first those of Greece and Rome^ and after- 
wards, when the Byzantine modifications of these came 
to be associated with Christianity, they carried some 
of their elements to Scandinavia, and amidst the con- 
quering Vikings who had settled on almost every coast 
of Europe. Then, by combining the Scandinavian 
ship-temple with the columns and arcades of the Byzan- 
tine architecture, they produced the beginnings of what 
we call Gothic. Such, at least, appears to me the true 
theory of the origin of Gothic architecture ; and this 
cathedral of Trondhjem is a most interesting illustration 
of it. 

The family pews are very curious; they are tiers 
of boxes made of deal wood, like rabbit hutches, piled 
one above another. A colossal figure of Christ, after 
Thorwaldsen, is well placed in the choir, and is very 
impressive; the most effective and appropriate statue 
I have ever seen in any church. Standing alone, and 
visible from every part of the building as the dominant 
object, its presence and influence are felt to be diffused 
throughout, and are finely suggestive of the living in- 
fluence that should be similarly felt ; and really is in 
a Norwegian church, if anywhere. 

I paid another visit to the cathedral in the afl^emoon, 
and in a kind of vault or cellar saw a large number of 
mummies, said to be the bodies of Norwegian kings; 
which I doubt, for kings can scarcely be so cheap.* 
They are in rough wooden boxes, or coffins, very rudely 
* Unless they are the Vikings, or Sea-kings. 
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and disrespectfully heaped upon each other, warehouse 
&shion ; most of the boxes are broken, and the bodies 
visible. They are in an excellent state of preservation, 
the features being distinct, and the hair remaining 
attached ; the skin is hard and dry to the touch. They 
appear to have been simply frozen and desiccated, like 
the bodies in the Morgue at St. Bernard. 

At eleven o'clock p.m., in the still lingering daylight, 
I went on board the Constitutione steam-packet, bound for 
Hammerfest. We started at midnight ; and on rising 
next morning, I found that we were still in the Trond- 
hjem fiord. The scenery of this portion of the fiord 
and the neighbouring coast is not very striking. In the 
Namsen fiord, which we reached late in the day, the 
scenery is much finer. Here the steamer winds about 
through narrow channels, some less than a quarter of a 
mile wide, and breaks into a succession of land-locked 
basins, forming beautiful lakes, with richly wooded 
banks, and liills, and islands. Several of these are very 
much like Loch Katrine, but that the water is visibly 
salt. The well-grown forests, the rich green fields, 
and substantial farms, all under a scorching sun, are 
totally at variance with one's preconceived notions of 
lat. 64i^ — ^but two degrees from the arctic circle. 

The sunset at night was most glorious. Nothing can 
exceed, and no description give any idea of, the pro- 
tracted loveliness of these northern sunsets. The 
glowing beauty lingers for hours — all the evening, 
through midnight, and on to the next morning. The 
veteran tourist, and the officer with the Epsom veil> 
were on board; these, together with the salmon-fisher. 
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a thorough^ true-hearted Englishman^ and an Oxonian 
we met at the Belle Vue, made a jovial English party. 
There were many native passengers on boards especially 
on deck ; for the steam-packet is a sort of water omni- 
bus, picking up passengers continually at the different 
stations, where it stops about once every hour or two> 
night and day. 

I was awakened at an early hour the next morning by 
the captain (who, as well as the lieutenant, spoke Eng- 
lish fluently), to see the mountain of Torghatten, so 
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named from its resemblance in shape to a " wide-awake ** 
or " 80u*-we8ter " hat. As we passed close to it, this 
peculiar shape was not very evident, though at a 
greater distance it is. It is an insular granite rock, 
rising to about 1,200 feet above the sea level.* At 
the upper part, some 600 or 700 feet above the sea, is 
a huge tunnel, which, from the position of the steamer, 
we had an excellent opportunity of seeing. The day- 
light was visible clear through the body of the mountain. 
It is difficult to form an accurate idea of the size of 
such an opening, but at a guess I should say about 70 
or 80 feet high and about 40 broad. Pontopiddan 
states that it is 6,000 feet long and 300 feet high ; but 
he was in the habit of measuring sea-serpents, and this 
is evidently sea-serpent measure. Sir Arthur Brooke, 
who inspected it, does not give its size, beyond stating 
that its height exceeds that of a lofty cathedral. The 
tunnel passes directly under the peak of the mountain. 
I am not aware of the existence of any other cavern 
of a similar kind to this, at such an elevation, and in 
a granitic rock. No approach to an explanation of its 
formation has yet been given. 

Beyond this the scenery of the coast is magnificent ; 
being composed of great chains of mountains with 
craggy peaks and snowy sides. The Seven Sisters is 
a short range of mountains rising directly out of the 



* This is the height according to Professor Forbes' estimate sls 
the mean of the very different statements that have been made 
concerning it. I had set it down in my note-book at about 
1,000. 
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sea to a height of 3,000 or 4,000 feet, and forming an 
island. They make a glorious panorama as the steamer 
sweeps along their feet Then the Hestmann, or horse- 
man, rears his head &om the sea, and marks the 
crossing of the Arctic circle. 

This Hestmann is another mountain island, shaped 
like a horse with a mantled rider. The head and ears 
of the horse from one point are quite ludicrous in their 
resemblance. 
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When I stated that no explanation had been given 
of the origin of the Torghatten tunnel^ I had not seen 
the Hestmann, nor heard his story as narrated by a 
sailor ; but now the whole matter becomes quite clear. 
The story is as follows : — 

One of the younger brothers or cousins of the devil, 
a ** Jutul,'* residing in this neighbourhood, went, as he 
was wont to go, on a visit to Jiis Seven Sisters. There 
he met a female cousin, many degrees removed, who 
was likewise a visitor, her residence when at home 
being on an island some distance farther south. As is 
usual on such occasions, the two young people fell 
desperately in love with each other; and, as is also 
usual, they vowed eternal fidelity. Business of im- 
portance called the giant home, and his fair cousin also 
had to return to attend on a sick brother ; so, with 
tears, and vows, and protestations, they mutually tore 
themselves asunder, and the Seven Sisters found the 
Jutula swooning on the shore from which her lover 
had departed. She went home to her sick brother, 
put his feet in hot water, applied a mustard poultice 
to his chest, and by the aid of these and a little aperient 
medicine he soon recovered. During his illness his 
sister made him her confidant, and he agreed that she 
should marry the Jutul of her choice; but on his 
recovery his perverse nature returned, and he de- 
termined that his sister should wed a dissolute com- 
panion of his, whom she had always objected to on 
account of his smelling so strongly of tobacco-smoke. 

Every Jutul family had some special power or malig- 
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nant charm by which to battle with its enemies; the 
specialty of this family was petrifaction. The cruel 
brother exercised that power on the messengers from 
his sister's lover, and turned them all into rocks. Now 
the lover was not aware of the brother's existence, for 
the fair giantess had very improperly concealed the 
fact, on account of his extravagant habits having im- 
perilled her dowry. Believing thus that his plighted 
one was the last of her race, and who alone possessed 
the power of petrifaction, he of course concluded that 
she had put the stony insult on him ; so mounting his 
«teed, and shouldering his crossbow, he shot a heavy 
bolt at the dwelling of the Jutuless : his specialty being 
the power of unerring aim. 

Her brother was bathing at the time, and it being a 
very wet morning he wore his sou'-wester. The bolt 
isped through seventy miles of air, passed through the 
hat of the treacherous Jutul, and carried away a portion 
of his skull ; but then, impeded by this resistance, failed 
to make the ricochet the archer had relied upon, and 
simply skimmed the water and fell at the fair one's feet. 
She knew the bolt, and that none but he could have 
^hot it. • She saw her brother (who with all his faults 
she dearly loved) sinking beneath the wave never to 
rise again, and all that remained of him for her loving 
eyes to gaze upon was his perforated sou'-wester floating 
on the waters. She thought of the perfidy of the lover 
•she had believed so true, and her heart was broken ; 
but as she died she exercised her power of petrifaction ; 
and herself, the floating perforated sou'-wester, her lover. 
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and the horse he rode, were all converted to fast-rooted 
rocks. 

The Seven Sisters who witnessed the consummation 
of this doleftd tragedy were petrified with horror. 

Those who doubt the authenticity of the foregoing 
narrative should go to the spot and examine the evidences 
for themselves. There is the mounted Hestmann with 
his martial cloak flung over his shoulders ; there is the 
perforated sou -wester, and beyond it the drooping fair 
one, all turned to stone ; there are the messengers, a 
long procession of low rocky islands, reaching jfrom the 
Hestmann to his love, and there are the Seven Sisters 
in stony stillness looking on. 

We are told by many very eminent men that we are 
not to judge a narrative relating to times long past by 
what would be probable or improbable, possible or im- 
possible, at the present day; but that if the narrative is 
minutely circumstantial, and the circumstances are self- 
consistent, they afford internal evidence of its truth ; 
and if, in addition to this internal evidence, we have 
the external evidence of monuments and localities that 
perfectly correspond with the narrative, these together 
are sufficient; and the modem current notiops of in- 
herent probability or improbability, possibility or im- 
possibility, are not to interfere with our belief. As 
all these conditions are fulfilled by the above legend 
and its monuments, we are, according to this theory^ 
bound to believe in the sad story of the Hestmann and 
his love. 

As we sail along the coast firesh scenes of savage 
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grandeur continually unfold themselves. The great 
inland chain of snowy mountains ia well seen about 
Rodo, latitude 66^^ to 70°. The valleys descending 
from these are filled with magnificent glaciers, their 
great crevices and blue ice being visible from the 
steamer with telescopes. These glaciers appear as ex- 
tensive as the glaciers of the Alps : Von Buch states 
that some of them touch the sea ; but he speaks from 
hearsay; there is no record of any traveller having 
visited and examined them. The whole region — the 
Fondalen — is uninhabited; a snowy waste, extending 
away to the Swedish frontier. 

At about eight in the evening, as we approached the 
Salten Fiord, lat. 67°, I observed a curiously-shaped 
ship, and tried to define it with the telescope. Presently 
it diminished to half its former size, tlien rose again, 
but this time was seemingly undermined by a sort of 
notch, or open angle formed by one portion of it with 
the surface of the horizon. Further examination 
showed that it could not be a ship, and many opinions 
were expressed concerning it ; but at last I discovered 
its real nature. It was the head of the veritable 
^^Kraken," the great Scandinavian sea-serpent; the 
angle being the monster's mouth, his upper jaw only 
being above water. The folds of his enormously long 
body were seen stretching along the horizon, now rising, 
now sinking, all in continuous motion. At the most 
moderate calculation, his length must have been three 
or four miles, from the uplifted head to the last visible 
fold ; and how far the point of his tail might be from 
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that I will not venture to conjecture. He continued 
moving, and sometimes the greater part of him dis- 
appeared all at once : at one moment the head disap- 
peared almost entirely, at another time only the head 
and the extreme folds were visible, then more than 
half of the tail end had gone. Why, then, have neither 
geologists nor fishermen found any fossil or recent 
remains of this creature ? Simply because they have 
not properly sought for them: the petrifactions exist 
abundantly. They may be found hereabouts — in the 
form of low rocky ridges, stretching in long lines, with 
spaces of sea between them, like the Hestmann's mes- 
sengers. Some start abruptly out of the water, and 
rise to fifty, a hundred, or more feet in height; these 
are the heads, the low ridges are the coils of the body 
of the Kraken. 

Towards the end of a long, clear, glaring summer's 
day, after the sun's rays (which here are powerful to 
a degree incredible to those who have not felt them) 
have been for eighteen or twenty hours continually 
pouring upon these rocks, which from the nature of 
their surface are excellent absorbers of heat, they be- 
come considerably hotter than the surrounding sea, and 
are covered with a layer of rarefied air, which continu- 
ally ascending and waving about, refracts the light 
very differently from the denser air over the inter- 
mediate sea. Let us suppose a line of these low rocks 
just visible above the horizon, and between them and 
the spectator's eye a number of other low rocks, which 
hey raised on a ship's deck, looks over. It is evident 
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that as he moves along he will see a particular point on 
the horizon sometimes over an unbroken line of sea, 
-or sometimes over one or more of these low, warm 
rocks, with a rarefied atmosphere above them. Any- 
one who is acquainted with the rudimentary principles 
of optics will perceive that, under these circumstances, 
an apparently undulating motion Would be given to 
objects on the horizon; they would appear to rise or 
fall, according as they are viewed through a denser 
or a rarer atmosphere ; and thus the waving of the 
coils of the serpent's body is accounted for. This may 
be illustrated by holding a hot poker between the 
eye and a distant object which is seen just over the 
poker. 

But how about the undermining of the head-rock 
forming the serpent's uplifted jaw ? This is as easily 
accounted for, though the principles upon which it 
depends are not so popularly understood. One of 
the most beautiful illustrations of the mathematical 
consistency — so to speak — of Nature's laws, is a curious 
consequence of the law, that in a given body the 
^ine of the angle of ordinary refraction bears a fixed 
ratio to that of the angle of incidence. I will not 
enter into the mathematics of this, but merely state 
the fact ; which is, that light cannot pass at all from 
a dense into a rare mediiun at angles exceeding a cer- 
tain degree of obliquity, as the law of refraction could 
not, under such circumstances, be ftilfilled; thus all 
the light is turned back, for if it cannot go through 
in its own way it won't go through at all. Hence 
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under certain circumstances the thinnest fihn of air is 
absolutely opaque: more opaque than a dense metal^ 
for gold leaf allows some light to pass through it 
Such a film of air admitting the passage of no light 
whatever^ but reflecting all that falls upon it^ shines 
like polished silver. 

By taking advantage of the remarkable power posH 
sessed by carbon in some of its forms^ that of clinging 
tenaciously to a film of air, I have devised a simple 
experiment which illustrates this in a striking manner. 
Take a piece of sheet metal, as copper, brass, iron, or 
any other, and hold it over the flame of a candle or 
lamp until its surface is uniformly blackened ; then let 
it cool, taking care not to touch the blackened snr&ce 
with the fingers. Now plunge this in a tumbler, or 
other convenient vessel of water, and look at it obliquely 
through the water : the dull black carbon surface dis- 
appears, and a bright, glistening, silvery mirror takes its^ 
place. Then take the plate out of the water, and (if the 
experiment has been carefolly conducted) the blackened 
surface will be quite dry : the water has not touched 
the carbon, for it carried down a thin adhering film 
of air; and it was that which shone like silver, and by 
its opacity concealed so completely the black sur&ce 
beneath. It is because you looked through a dense 
medium, the water, very obliquely upon the surface of a 
rare one, the film of air, that this effect was produced. 
If you take a tumbler of water, and look up obliquely 
through the water to its surface, the surface appears 
mirror-like, and reflects objects that are in the water;. 
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but your finger, held just above the surface of the waters- 
is invisible, on account of the perfect opacity of the 
air under these conditions. Many water-beetles and 
water-spiders have the power of carrying under water a- 
film of air adhering to their bodies, which appears like 
a coat of polished maiL If the blackened plate be laid 
horizontally at the bottom of a glass vessel — such as 
an aquarium tank — and viewed through the sides, an 
explanation of the mirage of the desert is at once 
exhibited : the black surface disappears, and a mirror 
takes its place ; such a mirror as the thirsty traveller 
sees upon the distant sands, and mistakes for a sheet 
of water. The hot sand rarefies the film of air in 
contact with it ; the spectator's head is immersed in a 
denser stratum of air, and looking fi:om that, very 
obliquely to the rarer film upon the sand, he sees the 
mirror just as you may see it on the air-film of the 
blackened plate; but he sees it only afar off*, near 
the horizon, and not at his feet : and as he advances, 
the bright illusion advances also; the reason of this 
being, that the difference is so small between the density 
of the film upon the sands and the stratum envelop- 
ing his head, that a very great obliquity is necessary 
iov this total reflection to take place. Many other 
explanations of the mirage have been given, but this 
I believe to be the true one. The common explanation 
that it is reflection firom vapour will not bear exami-- 
nation. 

The reader, however, may still be at a loss to see how 
this bears upon our seanserpent and his uplifi;ed jaw. It 
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is thas : let us suppose one of these island rocks to have 
■a sloping shore, or that there is a reef of low rocks 
xlose to it ; these, being heated, will be covered with 
a film of rarefied air clinging to them for a while before 
ascending. Such rocks, or sloping coast, when near 
the horizon, will be seen at an obliquity sufficient to 
produce a mirage; the necessary obliquity will be 
maintained up to a certain height of the slope, and, 
so far, the dark rock will be invisible, and its place 
occupied by a bright reflecting surface. The light, 
thus reflected, will be scarcely distinguishable from the 
transmitted light of the horizon, and hence it appears 
•(unless carefully observed) that the bright part of the 
rock or shore is transparent, or that the rock is cut off 
from below, and thus forms the gaping jaw. 

This apparent uplifting of low islands and coasts, 
imd more particularly of the long promontory slopes 
of islands or coasts, is a very common illusion, that 
may be witnessed without going to Norway. The 
Londoner may see it very strikingly displayed on- any 
fine summer afternoon, from the deck of a steam- 
packet going to Margate, or the Nore, or Heme Bay, 
when the stm has been shining brightly all day, on 
Ihe Essex coast at the mouth of the Thames. This 
coast is very low, and there are trees upon it ; under 
the conditions I have mentioned, the land becomes 
invisible, and the trees appear suspended in the air. 
Sometimes the lower halves of the trees are also in- 
visible, and only their tops are seen, cut off from the 
earth, and standing apparently unsupported consider- 
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ably above the line of the horizon. Any one who will 
carefully observe such phenomena^ on this or any 
similar coasts will^ I thinks be satisfied that my explana- 
tion is correct ; for it only occurs under the conditions 
I have named, viz., when the land is warmer than the 
air over the sea : it only extends to those parts seen at 
a great obliquity; and by attentively comparing the 
horizon over the invisible land with that over the 
sea, it will be seen to be much more luminous, and 
to resemble the film of air upon the blackened plate. 

I have seen it most strikingly in the Greek Archi- 
pelago, and along the Mediterranean coast of Afirica. 
The Greek islands were fantastically distorted; and at 
Algiers the effect was very curious; the palm-trees^ 
upon the coast seemed like balloons or parachutes 
flying over the sea. But, as 1 have said before, it may 
be seen on almost every coast on any afternoon of a. 
hot summer's day ; and I have been surprised to find 
how many people — even sailors — ^have seen it for the 
first time only when I have pointed it out to them. 

The moving rocks and islands above described, were 
seen at about 8 p.m., near the Salten Fiord, lat. 67°, 
and I have a very strong suspicion, almost amounting 
to a conviction, that this optical illusion has given rise- 
to the marvellous stories of the Kraken, or great sea- 
serpent, which the Norsk mariners so often see, and 
Pontoppidan describes. The following extracts afford 
strong confirmation of this opinion. Pontoppidan tells 
us that "the Kraken is the largest creature in the 
world ; its back, or upper part, which seems to be in 
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appearance about an English mile and a half in circum* 
ference (some say more^ bat I choose the least for 
the greater certainty), look at first like a number of 
small islands surrounded with something that Jloats and 
fluctuates like sea^weeds* It is said that if the creature's 
arms (tentacula) were to lay hold of the largest man- 
of-war, they would pull it down to the bottom,** &c. 
He then proceeds to say, ** If I were an admirer of 
uncertain reports and fabulous stories, I might add much 
more concerning this and other Norwegian sea-monsters^ 
whose existence I will not take upon me to deny ; but 
I do not choose by a mixture of uncertain relations to 
make such accounts appear doubtful as I myself believe 
to be true and well attested."* 

Mr. Milford gives the following extract from the 
letter of "an intelhgent friend at Bergen," who had 
made some inquiries on the subject : — 

" I have consulted a gentleman of much learning, and 
intimate knowledge of everything belonging to Norway, 
Stiftamund Christie, whose name is so much connected 
with the political institutions of Norway from the year 
1814. I especially asked his opinion about the sea^ 
serpent, and he assured me that not only do the peasants 
feel convinced of its existence, but that he himself be- 
lieves that it exists ; that the Bishop of Bergen, a few 
years ago, published an article in an antiquarian paper, 
which comes out occasionally, by the directors of the 
Bergen Museum, containing information in corrobora- 
tion of this behef ; that the inhabitants of the island 

* Fontoppidan, Natural History of Norway, 1751. 
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Herroe at Sondmor see the serpent every year for a couple 
of months^ in summer ^ whenever the weather is fine and 
the sea calm/* &c* 

I might add many other extracts of a similar kind* 
All agree in describing the undulating motion of the 
monster and the *^ fluctuating'' appearance about him. 
Such undulation and fluctuation are the invariable con- 
comitants of the illusion described, and are produced by 
the rising of the heated air. The experiment of holding 
a red-hot poker before a printed paper will illustrate 
this. 

The time of year, the state of the weather, and the 
locality of the monster's appearance are similarly con- 
firmatory. He is usually seen in these low, rocky, 
island-spotted coasts. I allude to the real kraken with 
his ** mile and a half " of circumference and some miles 
of length, not the puny sea-serpents of a few hundred 
yards' length. It is stated in some of these accoimts 
that boats have been chased by the monster ; but it is 
rather curious that such an immense beast should never 
have succeeded in catching the boats : if the rapidity of 
its movements bore any proportion to its magnitude, a 
rower should stand but a poor chance. I suspect the 
truth is that the fear of the kraken has been sufficient 
to convince the boatman that the monster was after 
him, but not strong enough to swamp the boat or kill 
the rower in calm weather and in presence of spectators 
on shore. 

We were now fairly in the region of the midnight sun, 

* Milford's Norway, and her Laplanders in 1841, p. 197. 
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and according to our calculations^ taking the declination 
and refraction into account^ the sun should just touch 
the horizon or dip a little below it. We watched it 
anxiously till about half-past eleven o'clock, when it 
was still considerably above the horizon, but we lost it 
behind the mountains which the progress of the steamer 
placed to the northward. The daylight, warmed with 
the beautiful sunset glow, continued all night, lighting 
up with indescribable beauty the rugged summits and 
snow hollows of the wild mountains that start up from 
all points of this majestic coast. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

The LoflToden Islands— The fish harvest— Cod-liver oil— Contmuous 
and growing grandeur of the coast scenery — The Maelstrom a 
myth — Cowardice of the Ancient Greeks and Romans — The arctic 
summer — ^Rapidity of vegetation — ^Tromso — Her Majesty's repre- 
sentative — An encampment of Laplanders — Excessive heat — 
Physiognomy and general appearance of the Lapps — Construction 
and interior economy of a Lapp hut — ^Love of home and domestic 
snugness — The midnight sun — Lapps in their Sunday clothes — 
Moral and religious character of the Lapps — Drunkenness no 
longer prevalent — A Lapp aristocrat — Adaptation of the eye to 
cold climates. 

Leaying the mainland and its fiords the next day, we 
crossed over to the Loffoden Islands. These are, if 
possible, still wider and grander than the mainland: 
sharp granite pyramids springing from the sea to a height 
of 3,000 or 4,000 feet, and breaking at their summits 
into a coimtless multitude of jagged points, thoroughly 
justifying Mr. Everest's comparison with a shark's jaw. 
The snow lies thickly in the hollows of these teeth and 
spines, but there are small patches of rich green pas- 
ture even here, and sheep, cattle, and goats are to be 
seen occasionally. The chief harvest of this region 
is a sort of codfish,* and this harvest was now in course 
of reaping, acres and acres of rock being covered with 
the split fish lying out to dry in the sun. Like the 

* Called Haik^ or coal-fish, by our fishermen. 

7 
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bodies in the vaults at Trondhjem Cathedral, the mum- 
mificatipn of the fish is eflected by simple drying, and 
*' stock fish " so much demanded for fast days in inland 
Catholic countries is the result When the drying is 
complete, they are stacked into heaps, which may easily 
be mistaken at a distance for hayricks. Near to these 
stacks and drying acres — ^generally close upon the shore 
— are huge boilers, where the cod-livers were stewing 
most odoriferously^ We stopped at many of these reek- 
ing stations, and steamed between wild granite mountains 
starting so abruptly firom the sea that in some parts 
we passed through walled-up channels not wider than 
the windings of the Thames about Richmond, and wind- 
ing as much or more than that river winds, but with 
sharp angular bends. On approaching these the vessel 
appears to be running hopelessly aground, and not until 
the bowsprit seems almost crashing upon tall rocks ahead, 
does the helmsman pull furiously at the wheel; when 
the ship swings round into the suddenly discovered 
opening. 

It must be remembered that during this journey we 
were not always progressing to the northward, but 
sometimes sailing westward, eastward, or even due 
southward ; through channels, up and down fiords and 
branches of fiords ; stopping at coast and island stations 
to pick up and set down passengers and goods; and 
landlocked apparently at every turn by firesh islands 
and promontories and shores of fiords; so that the 
^hole journey is like sailing through a tortuous chain 
of ten thousand glorious lakes. 
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These lakes of the LoflFodens resemble the Lake of 
Lucerne in its wildest parts, but they are still grander ; 
for though the mountains are not so high, they are 
much more rugged, harsh, and savage, and the great 
snow patches filling the hollows at the foot of each of 
the spiky pyramids, add vastly to their sublimity. The 
wailing and screaming of the sea-fowl among the bare 
granite crags and right overhead, as they were startled 
by the steamer rounding the abrupt bends and breaking 
suddenly \ipon their solitudes, were in fine harmony with 
the wild desolation of the whole scene, and heightened 
its eflPect prodigiously. 

Towards midnight a mist came gradually down, first 
hiding the peaks and magnifying the visible sides of 
the hills, then hanging about the masthead, and finally 
for a short time enveloping us altogether. It broke as 
we approached a station ; or it may be that we sailed 
through it. The efiect was glorious. Out of the misty 
chaos there suddenly started one of the grandest clusters 
of these rugged granite peaks. The vessel was near 
to the shore when the cloudy curtain rose, the moun- 
tains sprang upon us instantaneously like a range of 
phantoms, and by the suddenness of their apparition 
seemed quite close overhead and almost falling on 
us. The hemisphere of gray mist that for a while 
had bounded our vision, reddened as we reached its 
boundaries, and all the panorama which its opening^ 
disclosed was glowing in the ruddy glories of these 
incomparable midnights of the north. I had sat up 
on deck all the night before, and only went to bed 

7—2 
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in the morning during our stay at Bodo and part of the 
crossing of the channel ; yet here I was again on thisk 
bright sunny night, drowsy and giddy with perpetual 
staring and excitement, and yet incapable of sleep. I 
have seen many a grand sea-coast, all the best that 
the Mediterranean can show, but nothing to equal this. 
My fellow-passenger, the veteran tourist, who had sailed, 
all the world over, can remember no rival, unless it be 
the Straits of Magellan. From the Seven Sisters to 
this, the north extremity of the Loffodens, the panorama 
maintained this unrivalled magnificence. 

In the early part of the day we passed close to the 
channel against which the terrible word Maelstrom is^ 
marked on most of our English maps. Ever since my 
first school lessons in geography, I have pictured this 
place to my mind as a great, whirling, conical hollow in 
the waters, like the den of the ant-lion, near to which 
no ship dare approach, not even within many miles, 
I looked for it on my Norwegian map, but it is not 
marked there ; the rest of the English passengers were 
equally diligent, but with no better success, though, 
there were three difierent maps among us, and all on a 
large scale, giving minute details. We peeped at the 
ship's charts, and could not find it there in the portions 
that we examined. We then inquired of the captain, a 
man of much experience in these seas, who told us that 
all he knew about the Maelstrom had been communi- 
cated to him by his English passengers. He was very 
satirical, and cruelly hard upon us : he told us that the 
English had imported a great deal of useful knowledge 
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into Norway, amongst which was this information con- 
<;eming the Maelstrom ; also, that the English patronized 
the Norwegians very kindly, and showed them how to 
improve their political institutions, their agricultural 
operations, and the build of their ships and boats : and 
among these practical hints and suggestions he classed 
the sailing directions for avoiding the Maelstrom, which 
had been drawn up by English hydrographers for the 
T>enefit of Scandinavian mariners. We had much diffi- 
culty in getting at him at all on the matter, he was so 
impermeably ironical; but the lieutenant was more 
communicative. 

It appears that the Maelstrom, which we read about, 
is an unmitigated myth. There are many mael strdms, 
or had currents, hereabouts. Several of the channels 
T)etween the islands are, in certain concurrent states of 
the wind and tide, rather dangerous for small craft ; and 
even larger vessels, if not skilfully handled, may be 
drifted against the rocks. The channel where we mark 
the Maelstrom is one of these, but by no means the 
worst of them ; in ordinary states of wind and tide, it 
may be navigated safely in a cock-boat. There is no 
huge guljGbig eddy anywhere hereabouts, and I believe 
not in any other part of the world. The ancient Greeks 
and Romans talk of Scylla and Charybdis, but they 
were a set of lubberly mariners, as the narrative of the 
voyages of JEneas and others sufficiently show. No 
true sailors could have invented such a catalogue of 
mythical terrors as those feeble old coast crawlers 
.l>elieved in. They made more fuss about the small bit 
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of their petty Mediterranean lake which they attempted 
to navigate, than did the Phoenicians and old Scandina- 
Tians about the whole Atlantic. The passage between 
Scylla and Charybdis is less perilous than going through 
the middle arch of Putney Bridge against tide : it is 
possible to get upset at Putney; but the other channel 
is so wide and currentless, that the idea of any danger 
is simply absurd. I have bathed there several times, 
and, though I swam about in every direction, never 
found an eddy that could whirl me round. Of course 
the travels of -Sneas, &c., are only the dreams of the 
poet; but they describe the traditions and terrors of 
the mariners of the time : otherwise they would have 
been laughed at when written. 

On returning to the mainland next day, we seemed to 
come upon a southern climate, though still proceeding 
farther north. Here we saw rich verdure, well-culti- 
vated, comfortable-looking farms, and bright, smiling, 
sunny landscapes, backed with luxuriant woods and 
frowning crags. The chamiel from Havnvyk to Dypo, 
and onward for several miles, presents as fine a 
combination of luxuriance and grandeur as any of the 
lakes of Switzerland. This, and the oppressive heat,, 
are quite subversive of one's ordinary notions of the 
arctic regions: for we were now above two degrees 
north of the Arctic Circle. We passed several water- 
falls, coming from the snow-fields down to the sea: 
some of them having evidently only a few weeks' ex- 
istence during the hot summer, which lasts about su 
month. 
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The rapidity of arctic vegetation is here exhibited 
most wonderftdly. The captain and lieutenant assured 
us that all this luxuriance had come into existence 
during the last fortnight : that the birch-trees now in 
ftdl leaf were quite bare only two weeks ago, when 
they made their last voyage. In a few weeks hence 
their boughs will be bending under a burthen of new-* 
£illen snow. There is no closing of the blossoms at 
nightfall here — no vegetable repose — ^no halting of the 
upward movement of the sap — ^but one unceasing 
development, stimulated throughout by the continuous 
sunbeams; and then comes the long, long winter's 
sleep and darkness, when all the vegetable world lies 
torpid beneath its coverlid of snow, until the next short 
one-day summer awakens it again to a wild revelry of 
life and growth. 

We pass several fine glaciers to-day, especially in 
the neighbourhood of Kastnehaven. The summer was 
late this year, and the quantity of snow greater than 
usual at this date ; but the weather has been very fine 
ever since I arrived at Christiania: two or three 
showers, and one wet night, are all I have seen of bad 
weather in Norway. 

We were disappointed of the midnight sun again to- 
night : there are high mountains to the northward ; but 
the midnight glow was beautiful as ever. 

On reaching Tromso we went ashore. It is a little 
trading-town on an island : **o" is the Norsk for island, 
and all places with that termination to their names are 
islands. It is only by this, or reference to the map, 
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that one can distinguish, when on the spot, the islands 
from the mainland ; all being so cut up with fiords and 
channels. There is an English consul here; and it 
is a matter of etiquette to call upon the consul at 
such places. This custom, as tourists become more 
numerous, will doubtless be regarded by the consuls 
as " more honoured in the breach than in the observ- 
ance:" it must be already somewhat of a bore; but 
Mr. Hoist was as polite and cordial as though we were 
the only Englishmen of the season. 

Some of my readers may possibly imagme that her 
Majesty's representative at Tromso is a stately idler, 
lotmging in a magnificent mahogany ofi5ce, duly enve- 
loped in brass rails and red tape, and perpetually 
reading a very large newspaper. Not so, by any 
means; the Norwegian notions of dignity are not so 
childish, nor are those of the Englishmen who settle 
among them. Dignity and usefulness go together 
here, as they should all the world through. The royal 
standard of Great Britain waves over the door of a 
homely wooden shop in the general line, where the 
inhabitants buy hal^enny candles and nips of brandy, 
and where you may be suited with a pair of shoes, 
a Dutch cheese, or a pocket-knife, and you may buy 
a horse, a bottle of claret, a bearskin, or anything 
in reason, from a full-rigged ship down to a box of 
matches. The representative of Great Britain repre- 
sents the greatness of Great Britain fairly and truth- 
fully, by driving a flourishing trade, and thereby bene- 
fiting himself and his fellow-creatures around him. 
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Tromso consists partly of the Noah's-arks I spoke* of 
at Trondhjem, and partly of some streets of well- 
iseparated log houses. These Noah's-arks, common at 
all the coast and island stations in the north, are fish 
warehouses — ^not for fishmonger's fish, but dry fish; 
they are bams, where the harvest of stock-fish is stored 
ready for exportation. Tromso, I believe, does a con- 
siderable trade with Russia. We — ^that is, the English 
passengers — crossed the water, and walked up a valley 
opposite the town to a Lapp encampment, distant about 
four miles. I have scarcely ever felt the heat more 
oppressive than during this short walk. The mus- 
quitoes were very troublesome : I say musquitoes, be- 
cause it is the fashion to give that name to every kind 
of troublesome gnat one encounters out of England, 
and to no kind of gnat at home. They are very 
abundant here, but I do not think they are the same 
species as are common in southern countries. 

We finally readh the Lapp camp, which consisted 
of two huts, one containing some goats, the other 
being occupied by families of the human species. 
Besides these huts, or wigwams, there were some 
skeleton huts made of sticks, fi:om the ribs of which 
various unintelligible articles were suspended. One 
was a baby's cradle, or shell, a kind of elongated egg, 
with a hole near one end ; inside of this egg the infant 
is deposited and closely packed with moss. There were 
skin packets, containing snow skates, and some pulks, 
or reindeer sledges, and other winter utilities, now . 
packed up and out of use. 
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As we approached the huts a small man, with a 
large supply of ragged red hair, stepped forward a few 
yards, and then stood still in the sun and perspired. 
His complexion was of a yellow-ochre tint, and his fea- 
tures exhibited very decidedly the leading character- 
istics of the Mongolian type. 

In the hut was another man with dark eyes and hair, 
and features less decidedly Mongolian. There were also 
some women and children, all sitting down on the ground 
and perspiring. It was evident, at a first glance, that 
hot weather does not suit these people. They are small-^ 
boned, with little muscle, and much fat equally distri- 
buted over the body lilce the blubber of the cetacea. It 
doubtlessly serves the same purpose, that of protection 
against the cold, and a reserve of respiratory food ; but ' 
in this hot weather it is a greasy burthen, in a perpetual 
state of oily fusion, visible to the eye and sensible to the 
nose. My first impressions of these Laplanders were 
very disagreeable, and I confess that my courage almost 
failed in the matter of entering the hut : the odour of' 
greasy perspiration, the gloom and squalor of the place^ 
and the certainty of many fleas about the floor, made me 
hesitate upon the threshold, and rather peep through 
the low door than boldly walk in. 

The inmates had no notion of bidding us welcome^ 
and seemed equally fi'ee from any sense of intrusion^ 
nor did their faces express any kind of activity beyond 
that of perspiring ; and yet I never felt so strongly im- 
pressed with the idea of being impertinently intrusive' 
in thus peeping in and trying to venture upon enter- 
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ing. Perhaps the smallness of the place produced that 
feeling, for I always feel more diffidence about walking 
unbidden into a little cottage than into a grand hall or 
palace : the latter seems like a tavern, too big and public 
for any one family to be able or entitled to occupy 
exclusively. Some of us did finally venture in, and 
myself among them. 




, The hut, which at a distance looks like a stack or 
mound of peat, is circular, supported by a framework 
of wooden ribs, all bearing towards each other in the 
centre, and leaving an open space at the top for the 
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smoke to issue. A rude door closes it ; which is so low 
that one has to bend considerably to enter. The height 
at the centre is about eight feet, and the diameter of 
the whole edifice about fifteen feet The floor is made 
of twigs of fir and juniper. The fire is on the ground 
in the centre of the hut, and some arrangements for 
hanging a pot over it were visible. 

The women had their hair parted in the middle, and 
tied in a knot behind, as is common in England. Some 
wore skin dresses with the fur inside, others a thick 
woollen material, with red and yellow stripes about it 
Men and women both seemed to have but a single gar- 
ment on their bodies, without any under-clothing ; and 
it has somewhat the shape of our overcoats. The legs 
are protected with a kind of gaiter, and the shoe, or 
*^comargo," is a large and rather a handsome affiur 
made of the reindeer skin. 

After a while, on becoming fiuniliar with their fiu^g^ 
they appeared less repulsive, and when they awakened 
into a little animation there was something pleftring in 
the innocent simplicity of their manner. One woman 
was almost pretty, and might have been quite so, had 
she been clean^ or at all nearly so ; she had fioe black 
-eyes and hair, and when she laughed kK)ked somewhat 
like an Irish peasant girl. 

After being a short time in the hut, and accustomed 
to its gloom and odour, I could easily imderstand how, 
amid the snows of an arctic winter, such a hovel might 
be an object of strong home affections to its inhabitants; 
how a sense of warm, dirty, loving snugness might exist 
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among a heap of these little people, when all are huddled 
together on the floor round the centre fire during the 
long darkness of their bitter winter-time ; and how the 
Lapp girl, who was married to a Frenchman and lived 
for many years among the gaieties of Paris, returned to 
the snows of the ^eld again when her husband died 
and left her alone in the dreary solitude of a crowded 
city. 

It reminded me of a story I heard some time since 
from a celebrated Edinburgh pubUsher, who had pur- 
chased a large estate, and was much shocked at the 
manner in which some of the people upon it were living. 
He found the family of a very intelligent working man 
all hving, sleeping, and feeding together in one apart- 
ment, without regard to age or sex ; he remonstrated, 
and did more : he built an extra room to their cottage, 
and furnished it comfortably as a sleeping apartment- 
Three months afterwards he paid them another visit,, 
and was surprised to find that the new room had not 
been occupied, and on asking why, was answered that 
it was " mair cheery-like to be a'thegither." 

If a philanthropist were to erect improved dwellings 
for the Laplanders, with more spacious apartments, 
separated for the sexes, with ventilating shafts, and ma- 
hogany chairs and tables, the little people would doubt- - 
less desert the commodious, well-ventilated, mahogany- 
furnished dwelling, and erect one of their accustomed . 
hovels, where they would find it " mair cheery-like " to 
pig together on the floor in their accustomed huddle of 
warm domestic dirtiness. 
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There were several children about, who were much 
better-looking than their parents ; they appeared more 
active and intelligent. There were no reindeer visible, 
being all upon the hills among the snows, where they 
remain during the hot weather to escape the gnats 
that infest the valley. I saw no food of any kind in the 
huts. This colony is evidently accustomed to receive 
visitors, for they brought out for sale spoons made of 
the reindeer horn; they asked half a dollar or three 
marks each for them, and sold some at one mark each. 
Their bargaining, and all their proceedings, were 
singularly apathetic : they seemed to have neither cu- 
pidity, curiosity, civility, nor incivility, nor any kind 
of activity whatever, and they are the most expression- 
less people I have ever seen. 

We left Tromso at six in the evening. The scenery 
of the coast is stiU very grand ; and many glaciers are 
visible. At last we had open sea to the north, inter- 
cepted only by the picturesque island of Fuglo, or 
" Fowl Island," and we saw the midnight sun. It was 
higher than I expected, about four times its apparent 
diameter above the horizon. At twelve o'clock it stood 
over the island, which is about 2,500 feet high : under 
such circumstances it is excessively difficult to believe 
that it is midnight. The heat of the sun's rays is very 
much diminished: we tried to light cigars and paper 
with a lens, but failed, though a few hours previously 
the experiment was successful with the same lens. The 
band of golden glitter upon the sea, stretching from the 
eye to the horizon beneath the sun, is very beautiful ; 
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but the general effect of the warm subdued light upon 
the scenery is not so fine as when the sun itself is 
behind a range of hills. 

At the Oxfiord station is a capital example of a ter- 
minal glacier moraine. It appears like an artificial pile 
of stones set up to bear the flag-staff which is mounted 
on its summit. Several Lapps, much better dressed 
.than those we saw at the encampment, were sitting 
upon the moraine, awaiting the steam-packet, and two 
of them came on board. During the day (Sunday) 
.several other Lapps came on board ; they all seemed to 
.be dressed in Sunday clothes made of coarse woollen 
material, gaily trimmed with red and bright yellow : 
they wore overcoats and leggings of the same shape as 
those at the camp. These Lapps were lionized consi- 
derably, not only by the English passengers, but also 
by several of the Norwegian passengers who came from 
the south. They showed some signs of bashfulness at 
being thus observed, and were even blushing with con- 
cision when their clothes were examined; this was 
probably caused in a great measure by the fact that 
they wore their very best clothes. The first timidity 
overcome, they became more communicative, and showed 
us their knives in wooden sheaths, which all of them 
wore attached by a thong of reindeer skin round the 
waist They even submitted to be measured, blushing 
.^ good deal, and laughing somewhat among themselves. 
The sailors treated them with patronizing gentleness, 
patting them on the cheeks and shoulders, and lifting 
them about like dolls; at which they smiled good- 
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humonredly, and blashed a little more. They appear 
to be the gentlest of human beings^ child-like in mind as 
well as in stature. The height of the man we selected 
as an average specimen was four feet six and a-halT 
inches Danish measure^ which is equal to about four 
feet eight inches English. Most of them were making 
short journeys ; some on their way to church. They 
are a strictly religious people; not merely a church- 
going people, but really moral and well-conducted. 
We were told by the Norwegians on board, who know 
them well, that the drunkenness which was once com- 
mon among them has now almost totally disappeared. 
Most of them can read and write. 

There was one who spoke a little English, and 
seemed to be a man of station among his people. He 
was five feet high, and rather proud, objecting decidedly 
to being made an object of popular curiosity. He 
came on board at Kaafiord, on his way to Bosekop, 
was the best dressed of them all, and his wife and 
daughter were almost handsomely dressed : their caps^ 
or bonnets, were quite elegant artistic afiairs, fitting 
close on the top and sides of the head, and rising at the 
back to a point which bends forward with a graceful 
curve; this was gaily and tastefully embroidered in 
many colours. The women's dress is a kind of tunic 
tied loosely at the waist, and reaching a little below the 
knees, edged round with a bright yellow or red band,, 
or with a double band of both colours. The trowsers,. 
of the same drab or bufi^ colour as the tunic, are tied 
rudely about the ankle with reindeer thongs ; the same 
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thongs tie the *^comargo," or shoe, which is as pic- 
turesque as the headdress. These shoes, or boots, are 
made of reindeer skin, with the fur outside ; they fit 
very loosely, and reach to the ankles, where, being thus 
tied up with the trowsers, they must effectually keep 
out the snow. The toes are turned up like Turkish 
slippers, but in a greater degree ; and they are orna- 
mented with red and yellow bindings. 

A Quain also came on board. He was about five 
feet two inches in height, and had a much larger head 
than the Lapps ; his figure was thick-set, with much 
bone and muscle ; he had a isturdy sailor-like bearing, 
and was evidently a more energetic but less amiable 
man than the Lapps. His complexion had somewhat 
of an olive tint, and his features were quite Tartar-like. 
He sturdily avoided us, and compelled us to feel con- 
scious of the impertinence of practical ethnology. 

The peculiar obliquity of the eye — or rather of the 
lower outline of the upper eyelid, which slopes down- 
ward to the nose, and forms the strongest tjrpical 
characteristic of the Mongolian race or variety — was 
more decided in the Quain than in the Lapps. This 
peculiarity results from the adaptation of the eyelid to 
the requirements of an intensely cold climate. The 
gland, or " tear-pit," in the inner comer of the eye is 
completely overlapped by the eyelid in the Esquimaux 
and others of the Mongolian variety of mankind. A 
corresponding arrangement for the protection of the 
gland is found in many of the ruminant animals that 
inhabit high latitudes. 

8 
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Among the infinity of illustrations of beneficent 
design which the structure of animals presents^ there 
is one which has always struck me as most remark- 
able^ though it seems to have escaped the notice of 
writers on this subject: it is the peculiar sensibility 
of the eye as contrasted with that of the teeth* The 
eye being necessarily, from its function, one of the 
most exposed, and from its structure one of the most 
delicate, organs of the animal frame, requires most 
vigilant guardianship. It cannot be cased all round 
in close-fitting bone as the brain is, for thus it would 
be shut from its object — the radiant h'ght That por- 
tion, however, which may be thus protected is so, by 
the bony orbit; but the front, which must be exposed, 
has for a substitute the hard transparent cornea ; and 
as this alone is not sufficient, it is covered with a thin 
membrane of excessive sensibility, so sensitive that it 
calls to instant service not only the wondrously smooth- 
lined eyelid, but every muscle, and all the energies 
of the body ; as shown in the sudden start and upraised 
hands that immediately follow the slightest threatening 
of injury to the eye. This guardian sensibility is only 
on the surface of the eye, where alone it is required ; 
the interior of the eye is quite insensible. The benefi<^ 
cent end of the institution of pain is served, when it 
has done its utmost to protect from external injury ; if 
once the mischief is done, and the eye is pierced, it 
would be but useless torture for the pain to extend 
within. Thus, when the operation of couching is per- 
formed, the patient only sufiers the pain of the perfora- 
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iaon ; the stirring about of the needle within, to break 
up tbe opaque lens, is unaccompanied with further pain. 

The teeth, on the contrary, mth their almost mine- 
xal structure, need no such protection from mechanical 
injury, and are therefore almost insensible to all but 
the most violent mechanical attacks. 

If we compare the eyes and the teeth, in their rela- 
tions to heat and cold, we shall find that the conditions 
are exactly reversed. The eye is the most hardy, while 
the teeth are the most dehcately sensitive organs of the 
body. For what end is this ordained ? The teeth arc 
bad conductors of heat, and are coated with a glossy 
enamel ; therefore, if suddenly heated or cooled, the 
surface will expand or contract before the heat is com- 
municated throughout the substance of the tooth ; and 
thus the enamel will be cracked, just as thick glass will 
crack, or as the enamel of thick porcelain will crack, 
if similarly treated : we have all seen old mugs, and 
thick cups and saucers, with a network of fine cracks 
upon the enamel. Many of us persist in drinking 
scalding tea and coffee out of such cups, in spite of 
the double warning of the cracked enamel and aching 
teeth ; and by constant repetition of this folly the sen- 
sibility of the teeth becomes destroyed, and their sub- 
stance soon follows their sensibility. 

Now let us examine the eye in its relation to heat 
and cold. When, in spite of wrappers and overcoats, 
we are chilled to the skin — when the fingers and toes 
are numbed, and the nose with all the warm breath 
that passes through it^ is threatening most painfully to 

8—2 
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freeze and mortify — the wet, uncovered eyes remain 
almost insensible to the freezing air : the cold can do 
them no injury, and therefore exposure to it inflicts no 
pain. The advantages of this are obvious. We may 
cover up our bodies, our hands, our feet, and even our 
noses, with furs and wool ; but the eyes must be exposed, 
or their necessary work cannot be done. They are the 
only organs that must not be covered, and they alone 
may bear with impunity continuous exposure to the 
most intense cold to which our earth is subject I said 
may bear with impunity such exposure, but it is not 
all eyes that can. There is one part that is somewhat 
sensitive to cold : the little red prominence in the inner 
corner. The natives of the icy regions of the globe 
have this small comer covered by a special growth of 
the eyelid, and thus the adaptation is complete. 

Suppose the case reversed — ^the teeth to be covered 
with a membrane perfectly sensitive to the slightest 
mechanical violence, and the eyes to be of all parts 
of the body the most sensitive to variations of heat 
and cold ; the sense of pain would then be a malig- 
nant infliction : but as it is, we see in it a beneficent 
ordinance, an ever-watchful guardian warning us to 
protect and to abstain from injuring that exquisite 
mechanism, that life-evolving laboratory entrusted ta 
our charge, but which in our ignorance, wilfulness, and 
sensuality we abuse so frequently, and therefore pay 
the penalty. 

The Quains are natives of Finland ; although many of 
them have settled in Norway, especially in the vicinity 
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of the Kaafiord and the Alten valley. Both Quains 
and Laplanders are called Finns by the Norwegians: 
they are sometimes distinguished as Lapp-Finns and 
Quain-Finns. These Quains, or Esthonians, are usually 
described as having less of the Tartar countenance than 
the Lapps ; but this was not the case with the one on 
board, whose physiognomy was more decidedly Tartaric 
than any Lapp I have seen while in Norway. The 
Quains are usually taller and more energetic and 
athletic than the Lapps. Though their dress is similar^ 
their habits are very different ; the Quain being an. 
agriculturist, and having a fixed habitation. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Ammaly of climate — Alten — ^Fashion and gaiety in the arctic regions 
— Hammerfest — ^A hint for railway directors — ^Floating colony or 
Fisher Lapps — Open-air bedrooms — Live dolls — Capital of the 
Fjeld Lapp— The Thief Mountain— Wine in the far north— The 
great meridian line from the Danube to the Arctic Ocean — A 
cruel defeat and humiliation — Improvement iu travelling English- 
men — Folly of ostentatiouB lavishness — The return journey — 
Glaciers of the Nus Fiord— A public breakfast at Tromso. 

The scenery of the banks of the Alten FiorS is 
curiously summer-like, and verdant in many parts; 
especially upon the Kaafiord, which is the inmost 
portion of the Alten Fiord. This, combined with a 
bright sky, a scorching sun, and an atmosphere of a 
softness suitable for a consumptive patient, renders it 
diflScult to believe oneself in latitude 70°, and nearly 
400 miles due north of Tomea. The journey from Alten 
to Tomea (430 miles by the track), during the whole 
of which the traveller is proceeding nearly due south, 
presents the remarkable anomaly of a climate of con- 
tinually increasing severity as he proceeds southwards. 
In the winter he travels from the open sea of the Nor- 
wegian coast to the head of the frozen Gulf of Bothnia. 
In the summer the thermometer sometimes rises to 
87° in the shade, and in the winter it rarely, if ever, falls^ 
below zero ; when, in other parts of the globe with the 
same latitude, mercury freezes. This village of Alten,. 
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with its rich pasturages, its high civilization, where 
young ladies play the airs of Verdi's last opera, and 
expand their skirts to Parisian dimensions, is in about 
the same latitude as that in which Franklin and hia 
comrades are probably frozen. 

Alten has been specially gay of late ; Mr. Thomas, 
an Englishman connected with the Alten copper-mines, 
having been recently elected a member of the Storthing, 
or Parliament. We are told that he is the first Eng- 
lishman who has been made a member of the Storthings 
and that the event was celebrated with much festivity, 
and great consumption of champagne. 

We saw the midnight sun again, and an hour after 
arrived at Hammerfest, the northernmost town in the 
world. After leaving the Kaafiord the grandeur of 
the scenery begins to decline ; about Hammerfest it is 
comparatively monotonous and uninteresting. 

In order to afford the reader full information of the 
cost of everything, I append a copy of the steward's 
account against me for provisions consumed on the 
way : — 

" Han med yardl bories,'* 
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The following is a literal translation of the above, in 
English words and English money : — 





" He with the large heard.** 
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This account requires some explanation. Firsts as 
to the title of the debtor, ** He with the large beard.** 
The steward, not knowing our names, gave us descrip- 
tive designations in his ledger. There were five 
Englishmen on board who were thus described : ^* He 
with the red beard," " He with the white beard," ** He 
with the large beard," **He without a beard," and 
** He with a veil." The two teas which occur so fre- 
quently must not be understood as two meals, but as 
two cups of tea, or of *^the vand," tea-water, as the 
Norwegians call it. We considered ourselves as 
"done," or thereabouts, in this matter; for all the 
charges were made in accordance with a printed 
"tariff" suspended on the cabin wall. This tariff 
stated that the charge for breakfast was 1 mark 
8 skillings; and tea and coffee being offered as part 
of the breakfast, we supposed that it was included in 
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that charge, but we found on paying our account that 
an extra charge was made for each cup of tea or coffee; 
— thus a breakfast, with two cups of coffee, cost 2«. 
English : an exorbitant charge for Norway, especially 
as the tea and coffee were mere slops compared with 
what I got at the poorest station on the road. But the 
reader must not judge all the Norwegian packets on 
this service by the Constitutione, which I am informed 
is in every respect the worst It is the oldest steam- 
packet in Norway, and is said to be condemned and 
now making its last voyage, having nearly foundered 
on the previous one. 

The fare from Trondhjem to Hammerfest, by best 
cabin, was 15 specie-dollars 32 skillings, about 3L Ss, 2d. 
English. The passage occupied exactly six days, in- 
cluding stoppages. The fare for the return journey by 
the same boat was 15 specie-dollars 27 sk., or 5 sk. less. 
This difference is for the ticket or booking of the pas- 
senger. The charge for any journey is made according 
to the mileage, with an additional charge for the ticket. 
This is an equitable arrangement, that our railway 
companies might imitate; supposing that they should 
ever regulate their charges according to the amount of 
accommodation afforded. At present, if I ride from 
London to Birmingham by second-class, I am charged 
15«. — ^from London to Boxmoor, 35., and from Boxmoor 
to Birmingham, lis. 6d. ; thus, if I have to travel from 
London to Birmingham I save 6d. by taking, first, a 
ticket to Boxmoor, and then another ticket on to Bir- 
mingham, — on the principle that the more trouble I 
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give the company, and the more tickets I use, the less- 
I pay. Of course I always do save the 6d. and trouble 
the company, and advise everybody else to do the same,, 
as the best means of putting an end to such absurd 
anomalies. It is a common practice to charge more for 
what is called a " through journey" than for the same 
journey broken into several stages: thus a passenger 
who makes a given distance in a dozen stages, thereby 
employing a dozen porters for his luggage, a dozen 
ticket clerks and collectors, and using a dozen tickets,, 
pays no more — sometimes less — than he who makes the 
same journey in one stage, and employs only one porter, 
one clerk, one collector, and uses only one ticket : and 
this by a mode of travelling where the mere conveyance 
or traction cost is ridiculously small ; for when a pas* 
senger is once in a train, and the train started, the 
difference of cost for canying him ten miles or a 
hundred miles scarcely exceeds one penny. The pre- 
sent system of railway charges has all the anomalies,, 
exorbitance, and absurdities of the old postage system, 
and of course both the public and the shareholders 
suffer. If a much lower charge were made for mile- 
age, and a charge on each ticket for station expenses, 
there would be some relation between the amount of 
work done, and the charge made for it. 

Hammerfest, situated in lat 70° 49^ is a small town 
of one street, composed of the usual straggling wooden 
houses, some of them, however, of considerable size. 
There appear to be about as many Lapp inhabitants as 
Norwegians ; or, at any rate, quite as many out of doors. 
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There are two classes of Lapps — the Fjeld Lapp, 
and the Fisher Lapp ; the former I have spoken of at 
Tromso. The Lapps at Hammerfest are all fishers* 
Their boats are not larger than the smallest rowing- 
boats we have on our coast, and far less strongly boilt 
These are not only their fishing-smacks, but also their 
family residences ; serving them ^* for kitchen and par- 
lour and all." They live for the most part afloat, the 
boats moored to the rude quay ; and it is an odd sight 
to see a row of these floating families going to bed 
publicly, in the open air, on a fine sunny midnight* 
After a supper of dried fish, which they pull to threads 
with their fingers, they say their prayers, and then the 
husband and wife tuck themselves up together under 
a reindeer skin at one end of the boat ; the baby, in 
its ^^egg,** is deposited near to them, and the elder 
children are concealed somewhere at the other end.. 
An hour after, as I walked along the shore, when the 
pairs of sleeping faces alone were visible, and the 
silence was complete, the scene wakened in my mind 
quaint reminiscences of childish fancies, of dolls'-houses^ 
toy-boats, Noah's-arks, and the little old woman that 
lived in a shoe. The next day, as the little people 
walked about in couples, hand-in-hand, all so silently 
and gently, speaking in a soft murmur if they spoke at 
all, and with an expression both in face and gait of 
such utter harmlessness and amiability, the idea of a 
colony of living dolls was still more strongly suggested. 
From a little distance their dress has a becoming and 
rather gay appearance; the cap, or bonnet, of the 
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women is quite elegant in form, and embroidered in 
many colours, sometimes being interwoven with gold 
and silver thread. 

It must be bitter cold in the winter-time to live in these 
little boats, and sleep out on the water in the long dark 
nights, when the snow is falling heavily, but the Lapps 
are a healthy, hardy people, and these fishers, though 
poorer than the ^eld Lapps, have the advantage of 
breathing a better atmosphere in the summer-time : yet 
how they contrive to cover themselves in the winter 
I do not know. The reindeer skins, which the fisher 
Lapps use as bed covering and for clothing, are obtained 
from the i^eld Lapps in exchange for dried fish. 

The §eld Lapp is a considerable capitalist, a flock of 
400 reindeer being only suflScient to support a family ; 
and such a flock is estimated by Mr. Laing to be 
worth about 120L It is said that many of them possess 
hoards of buried treasure in the shape of silver coins, 
cups, spoons, &c. The captain of the steamer showed 
us some silver spoons and small silver drinking-cups he 
bought of a Lapp. The spoons had a very large bowl 
and a short twisted handle ; the cups were ornamented 
with a rather elaborate, pricked pattern : the workman- 
ship of both was very rude, but the metal contained 
very little alloy. Still they are practically in a state of 
extreme poverty, and sometimes suffer great privations: 
those who have not enough reindeer to subsist upon 
combine the avocations of both fjeld and fisher Lapp* 
The number of Lapps in Norway, according to the 
census of 1847, was 14,464. 
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There is considerable variety in the expression of 
features of the Lapps here : some are very like idiots 
in feature, and, from the size and form of the head, 
cannot be far removed from idiotcy in mental capacity ;. 
others express considerable intelligence; but with the 
exception of the proud five -feet aristocrat on board the- 
steamer, I have seen none who exhibit any considerable 
amount of energy. They all have small brains, even 
in proportion to the body ; and an expression of extreme 
gentleness and amiability is common to them all : they 
appeal to one's sympathies most powerfully. 

After visiting the consul, as in duty bound, some 
of the party making sundry purchases of skins of white 
bears, silver foxes, &c., we, at the consul's recommen- 
dation, ascended a hill, called the Thief Mountain. It 
is about 1,500 feet high, with a good deal of snow 
upon its sides, which has to be scrambled over with 
that sort of hard labour usual in ascending steep snow 
inclines. The heat was most oppressive even on the 
snow. The mountain commands a good view of the 
low hills and bluff headlands of the coast ; which, how- 
ever, are not very striking: we were told that the 
North Cape is to be seen from it, but this I doubt 
The island of Mageroe is just visible on the horizon; 
but as the North Cape forms its northern extremity, it 
does not seem possible to see it from the south. 
Tourists who are excessively anxious to say that they 
have seen the North Cape, may, perhaps, satisfy a 
pliable conscience, and save the week's delay by ascend- 
ing this hill and looking over the place where the North 
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Cape undoubtedly is, and seeing only the dim outline 
of the island on which the North Cape resides. The 
ascent of this hill affords a very interesting opportunity 
of witnessing the effect of altitude on the growth of the 
birch. The trees at the foot of the hill are in some 
instances eight or ten feet high ; but on ascending they 
gradually diminish to Lilliputian plants of six or eight 
inches, though still having the form of mature trees. 

We— that is, "He with the white beard," " He with 
the red beard," " He with the large beard," " He with- 
out a beard," and " He with a veil," — ^breakfasted and 
dined at the chief hotel. The breakfast of tea, salmon^ 
eggs, and cold roast reindeer, cost 1 mark 12 skillings> 
or Is, 4id. ; the dinner of salmon, hot roast reindeer, 
and sweetmeats, 1 mark 15 skillings, or Is, 6d. each 
— ^the wine, 1 mark 12 skillings, or 1^. 4rf. The rein- 
deer makes a very good dish ; it is something like beef, 
but of shorter flavour, and bears about the same rela- 
tion to beef that oar park venison does to mutton. The 
wine was excellent, and the variety rather astonished 
us. For the instruction of those who are curious in 
epicurean statistics, I append a faithful copy of the 
carte, which for a rude wooden inn within the Arctic 
Circle, appears rather luxurious : — 

Priis courant over OlhaUens Vine, ^tc. 



Per flok. 





»D. M. 


8. 


Champagner 


. 1 3 





Tokayer 


. 1 3 





Lacryma Christi . 


. 1 1 





Cap. Constantia . 


. 2 2 






Per flok. 



D. M. 8. 

Musak Liinel . . 3 12 
Ditto Picardin . . — 
Fortvin gammel fiin 
(fine old Port) .110 

* A specie-dollar is worth about 48. 6(/.; a mark, lOld.i a skilliDg, 
rather less than one halfpenny. 
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'Portvin gammel fiin 

(fine old Port) 
Madeira, gammel drey 

(old dry Madeira) 
Ditto . 



Per flok. 



4 



Portvin hvid 

Port) 
Sherry, old . 
Tennerif . 
Malaga 
Chateau Larose 



white 



Per flok. 



Chateau Lafitte . 
Chateau LeaTille 
St. Jullien . 
Rihnsh yiin 
Haut Sauteme 
Cherry Cordial 
Sherry, god 
London Brown Stout 
Ditto half 

Ale, Edinburgher 
01 . . . 



M. 8. 



3 8 

1 16 

1 12 

2 12 

3 S 
1 16 
I 12 
20 
20 
8 



We met some Englishmen here, and a German artist. 
Professor Hildebrandt, who had just returned from an 
excursion to the North Cape. We fraternized, of course, 
and our party was thereby enlarged. 

The heat was surprisingly great, and the musquitoes 
most annoying. An odour of hot cod-liver pervaded 
the whole of Hamraerfest ; and if there be any virtue 
in cod-liver oil, this must be a paradise for consumptive 
patients. This odour from the cauldrons of stewing 
liver, which is common to all the northern stations, is 
very disagreeable at first, until the nose becomes edu- 
cated to it. Walking along the sea-shore, I was struck 
with the smallness of the shells, of which there is a 
considerable quantity, including several species of Gas- 
teropods : the common periwinkle, for example, is very 
abundant, but about one-third the average size of those 
on our coast. I saw an abundance of the shells of small 
Echini, but no Actiniae, either here or at Tromso or Bodo. 

On the outskirts of the town is the termination of 
the great meridian line of 25° 20', drawn from the 
Danube, near Rustchuk, to the Arctic Ocean. This 
-is, I believe, the longest meridian-line that has been 
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carefully determined. An obelisk marks it, and bears 
the following inscription :-;- 

Bet Nordlioe Endepunt 

AF DEN Meridiaxbue paa 25<' 20' 

FBA DET NoBDLIOE OcEAN TIL DONAU FlODEV 

lOJENNEN 

NORGE SVERIGE OF RUSLAND 

Efteb Foranstaltnino op 

Hans Majestat Kong 

OSCAR L 

OG 

Kaisebne 

ALEXANDER I. 

NICHOLAS L 

VED UAFBRUDT ArBEIDE 

FRA 1816 TIL 1852 

UDMAALT AF 

DE TRE Nations Geometer. 
Brede 70*> 40' ll"-3. 

The which signifies that here is *^ the northern termina- 
tion of the meridian-line of 25° 20' from the Arctic 
Ocean to the River Danube, through Norway, Sweden,, 
and Russia, which after the ordination of His Majestj' 
King Oscar I. and the Emperors Alexander I. and 
Nicholas I., by uninterrupted labour from 1816 to 1852, 
was measured by the geometers of the three nations — 
Latitude, 70° 40Mr'-3." 

The ConstitutionBy after two days' stay at Hammerfest,. 
started to return, and our English party was augmented 
by Professor Hildebrandt (who speaks English so well 
that I at first mistook him for a Scotchman) and the 
three Englishmen who went to the North Cape: they 
were students from Oxford, and immediately on going 
on board subjected me to a severe humiliation. I should 
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here confess that it has hitherto been my habit to crow 
over every English tourist I meet, on the matter of 
travelling economically ; and I had never before foimd 
a successful competitor in this respect During a six- 
months' tour in Italy, my whole expenses, board, 
lodging, and shoes, including theatres, cafes, and all 
other dissipations, besides fees to cicerone, &c., averaged 
only 18«. per week ; and yet I saw and did everytliing 
that a conscientious tourist who obeys his Murray is 
bound to see and to do. Last summer I made an 
excursion, starting from London to Dunquerque and 
Lille, through Belgium by rail ; stopping at the prin- 
cipal towns on the way, "doing" the hotels de ville, 
the churches with their carved pulpits, &c., and the 
picture-galleries ; then up the cockney portion of the 
Rhine, ascending the proper quantity of " fels," castles, 
and lateral valleys ; on from Mayence to Frankfort and 
Nuremberg by rail ; and after doing the artistic oddities 
of that old town, proceeded by rail to Munich, where 
I spent four days: then by coach to the Tegem-see, 
and on foot through the Tyrol to Conegliano ; by rail 
to Venice; stayed four days there; and then on foot 
through Lombardy, visiting some of the principal cities, 
and the Lago di Garda, Lago d'Isea, the Lake of Como, 
the Splugen and Via Mala, Gorge of Pffefers, Lake 
Wallenstadt, and Zurich, and by Basle to the source 
of the Moselle; down ihe^ valley of that river to 
Nancy ; then by rail to Paris and London. This trip 
occupied six weeks. I started with 15Z. in my pocket, 
and brought a few shillings back ; yet I visited theatres, 

9 
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concerts, <S:c., and purchased maps and guide-books 
besides. 

After having performed such exploits, and boasted 
of them considerably to my fellow-passengers all the 
way from Trondhjem to Hammerfest, my disgust and 
humiliation were most intense on finding that the three 
Oxonians had taken deck passage at one-third the fare 
I was paying : they rolled themselves hardily and 
bravely imder the tarpaulins, and slept among tninks, 
baskets, and barrels, Lapps, and Norwegians. To be 
looked down upon by my fellow-countrymen as an 
effeminate, lounging aristocrat, an inhabitant of sofas, 
a sensual sitter upon stuffed cushions, while there were 
hard planks within reach, was more than I could 
patiently bear. I, who banter every friend whom I can 
catch in the fact of riding in a first-class railway car-t- 
riage, upon the folly of paying three shillings per hour 
for the hire of a cushion, to be utterly outdone in such 
a matter by men from Oxford, where I had hitherto 
believed none were to be found with suflScient mus- 
cular energy to pronounce the letter "r" without drawl-- 
ing it into "awl" This was the severest blow my 
pride could have possibly received. It was a source 
of great consolation, however, to find that the Oxonians 
did not like their deck passage : they looked very un- 
comfortable, and went ashore at Bodo, under pretence 
of ascending a mountain on the Swedish frontier ; but^ 
as I firmly believe, really to wait for the next packet 
and take saloon passage and claret without our know- 
ing it^ 
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This incident reminded me of several facts I have 
observed of late, tending to show that a change is- 
coming over the spirit of travelling Englishmen. That 
stupid ostentation of expenditure, which was once a 
recognised characteristic of Englishmen, is now much 
less frequent ; and all experienced tourists that I have 
recently met condemn it most heartily. It is well 
known that in Switzerland, or any other country where 
English swarm,, the track of their wanderings is indi- 
cated by a trail of corruption. The character of hotel* 
keepers, waiters, guides, and all with whom they come 
in contact, is lowered. A people originally simple- 
minded, dignified, honest, and truly obliging, become 
servile, greedy, and extortionate, through the folly of 
some of our countrymen, who are mean enough to fling 
their money about in exchange for a flunkeyish adula- 
tion, which any man endowed with wholesome pride can 
only regard as despicable and insulting ! The number 
of these essentially vulgar-minded people is decidedly 
diminishing ; and this form of folly is now chiefly con- 
fined to very youthful puppies, or very raw tourists, 
who have just made their first escape from behind 
the counter, and are intoxicated with their own .enter- 
prise in venturing beyond Gravesend. A few of the 
modem French fops who wear light Newmarket coats, 
with vest and trowsers of the same pattern, and keep a 
** bouledogue," a cab, and an English groom whom they 
call ** Tom," do the same. These melancholy examples 
are very useful to us, for nothing is better calculated to 
make Englishmen disgusted with their own follies, thau 

9—3 
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the sight of a Frenchman caricaturing, bj attempting 
to imitate them. 

The great point to be achieved on the return jonmey 
from Hammerfest, is 80 to divide the sleeping and 
waking hours as to see that part of the coast which 
was missed during the sleeping time of the last pas- 
sage. The grand scenery conmiences again from the 
(entrance to the Oxfiord ; where, as before, a party of 
J^apps were perched on the moraine which supports the 
^agstafis. All the stations at which the steamer halts 
have tlie Norwegian flag flying. There is, however, 
Xio necessity for any such distinguishing mark. Even 
in a thick mist, a sailor with a keen nose can steer 
directly to one of these stations at this season of the 
year ; the odour of stewing cod-livers is so decided, 
imd so far difinsed from the centre at which it is 
concentrated. 

At about four o'clock on the second morning of our 
return journey we passed some remarkable glaciers 
near to the Havnes station : one of them very nearly 
reached the sea. We were near enough to examine 
them pretty fully, and with the aid of telescopes, or 
opera-glasses, to look down the blue crevasses which rib 
the lower parts. They exhibit the whole phenomena 
of glaciers at one glance : there is the snow field, or 
nev^, above, the source from which the true glacier i^ 
derived ; the deep lateral valley narrowing downwards 
— one of the essential conditions of glacier formation ; — 
.then the ice torrent with its sharp billows and blue 
chasms, filling this valley and carrying with it in its 
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slow descent the blocks of rock forming the moraine; 
which when deposited at its boundaries will remain td 
mark its place, though the climate of ,the whole region 
should change and the ice and snow all melt away. 

We made another halt at Tromso, and all went 
ashore, proceeding as a matter of course to the prin- 
cipal hotel, the Belle Vue. The house was full — ^not 
of provisions — ^but of guests. We asked for breakfast, 
and were told by the host that he was very busy and 
could not give us any. We petitioned for dinner a few 
hours afterwards ; but this was refused. We sued for 
wine or beer, and biscuits or fladbrpd, or anything 
digestible or indigestible containing some amount of any 
of the protein compounds ; but all in vain. We were 
made to understand that a Norwegian hotel-keeper 
only proposes to do a limited amount of business, and 
that nothing will tempt him to exceed that. We then 
returned to the ship, but could get no breakfast there, 
for it was washing-day — all were engaged in the swab- 
bing of decks and scrubbing of cabins. A little bread 
and some chips of cheese were at last reluctantly 
brought, and which we very rashly refused on account 
of the smallness of the quantity and ths ill grace and 
grudging with which it was served. We went ashore 
again, emboldened by hunger, and determined to be- 
siege the town and force the natives to submit and 
supply our wants. We were eight in number, and 
proceeded first to the consul's, where we armed our- 
selves with bottles of ale and sauteme, and lumps of 
cheese ; then to the baker's shop, where we insisted 
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upon loaves of bread, which were brought in ample 
quantity. We had, of course, neither glasses, plates, 
knives and forks, nor seats ; but each man did his best, 
with his bottle, and loaf, and lump of cheese; some 
sitting on the baker's door-step, others standing at the 
counter or in the street Before our meal was finished 
we had a large congregation of lookers on, consisting 
of all the little boys of Tromso and a considerable pro- 
portion of the adult population, who silently contem- 
plated our proceedings from the opposite side of the 
street until the performance concluded, when the little 
boys expressed their approbation by rapturous applause. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

A second visit to the Lapp encampment — Moral and reli^ous savages 
— Condition of the Laplanders a proof of the high character of the 
Norwegians— Snow and Sunshine — The English language a dialect 
of the Scandinavian — ^Few, if any, English words derived from the 
German — ^When to see Arctic Norway at its best — ^Bodo^The 
Threnen Islands — The ships of the old Sea-kings — Curious change 
in the tone and colour of the light at midnight — ^Etiquette of the 
dinner-table in Norway — Post-offices — ^The Leer Foss. 

We paid another visit to the Lapp encampment, and 
ascended the hills above it, in the hope of seeing the 
reindeer, but did not find them. I observed many little 
things in the hut this time which I did not see before, 
for we were now received as old friends, with a sort of 
rude welcome and a more commimicative spirit. The 
koney or wife, had just gathered some wild herbs from 
the mountain side, which she was cutting up for soup, 
and storing in a bag of reindeer skin. Some comargos 
and other articles of reindeer skin were in course of 
tanning, being laid in a pan with strips of beech bark* 
Among the domestic apparatus was a highly civilized 
copper tea-kettle, besides some other copper vessels, and 
a pair of ornamental mahogany bellows. The pan in 
which the shoes were tanning, being made of thick 
copper, was of some considerable money value. What 
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would an English capitalist say of nsing copper for the 
construction of tan-pits ? They showed us two vase- 
shaped silver cups, like common egg-cups, but a little 
larger, and some silver spoons with large bowls and short 
twisted handles ; these were all of very antique pattern, 
with ornamental designs rudely pricked upon them. 

There was a decidedly pretty girl peeling bark. We 
had read in many books that the inner bark of trees id 
used by the Norwegians and the Laplanders for food ; 
but when we asked her whether she was preparing this 
for food, she seemed as much amused and surprised at 
the question as any Englishwoman would be. The idea 
of using such a material was quite new to her; but then 
she had never read any books of travel, poor thing, and 
could not be expected to know so touch of the manners 
and customs of northern peoples as we literary and 
scientific folk. I found similar ignorance throughout 
Norway relative to the Scandinavian practice of eating 
horseflesh. 

The more I see of these gentle savages the more 
I become interested in them. They are quite an 
anomalous race. Here they live in direct contact 
with the high civilization of the Norwegians, in free 
communication and perfect harmony with them* They 
are converted to Christianity, and from all I can learn 
have a better claim to the title of Christian than many 
of our own church and chapel goers ; for besides at*' 
tending to the outward forms of devotion, they illustrate 
the reality of Christianity by their simple, unostenta- 
tious humility, their loving gentleness to each other and 
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their neighbours, theh* contentment and disregard of 
the ambitious struggles, the greed of wealth, and all 
the pomps and vanities of the civilized world. 

It is strange to see a people who can read and write*, 
and who have family prayers morning and evening, still 
living as nomade pastoral savages; clinging in all parti- 
culars to the old habits of their forefathers, clothed in 
the skins of beasts, and with so much contempt for 
Manchester, Birmingham and Sheffield, as to still make 
their own thread of the sinews of their own reindeer, 
their needles and pins of the bones, and their spoons of 
the homsi They are probably the only people in the 
world who do not use Staffordshire ware, and have not 
the willow-pattern plate among them. Whatever may 
have been the moral effect of reading and writing, 
Christianity, and the example of civilization, their influ*- 
ence on the industrial habits of these people is almost 
nothing. The brass-nozzled mahogany bellows, and the 
first-class copper tea-kettle, displayed as we should dis- 
play a finely-carved Indian war-club or a Japanese* 
cabinet, tended only to heighten the contrast between 
their habits and the modem usages around them: for it 
must be remembered that, as far as the Norwegians ar« 
concerned, this arctic portion of Norway contains some 
of the most refined, wealthy and aristocratic people of 
the country ; the traders in fish, who are in continual 
communication as merchants with the rest of Europe^ 
especially with the southern Catholic portions, where the 
stock fish is chiefly consumed. 

The present condition of these Lapps, their peaceful^ 
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undisturbed existence, their freedom at all periods from 
persecution or oppression is a grand evidence of the 
high moral character of the Norwegians. I am not 
aware of any other instance in the world's history of a 
people so weak, so helpless for self-defence, remaining 
for centuries in contact with an energetic, civilized, and 
altogether stronger people, and never attacked, pillaged^ 
enslaved, or interfered with, except for the benevolent 
purposes of education, and moral and religious im- 
provement. 

The Norwegians have recently converted them from 
Aeir strange old paganism, the worship of Thor, with 
its conjurations, magical drums, and sacrifices to the 
stone effigy of the hammer-bearing god; have taught 
them to read and write, and when they fell into habits 
of drunkenness, sent apostles of temperance among 
them. The efforts of these temperance missionaries 
have been highly successful, and the drunkenness so 
•common among the Laplanders when Mr. Laing resided 
in Norway in 1834-5-6, is now very rare. 

Those who talk about a law of Nature enforcing wiih. 
unrelenting fatalism the subjugation and destruction of 
an inferior race when a superior and more highly 
-civilized people come in contact with it, should visit this 
part of Norway, and study the present relations of the 
Norwegians to the Laplanders. They would then, I 
think, modify their expression of this law, and rather 
•say that when a strong, brutal, selfish, and unscrupulous 
people come in contact with another people weaker than 
themselves, the self-styled civilized men endeavour to 
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rob, murder, enslave, or oppress those whom they please 
to call the inferior race ; and if the difference of strength 
is suflSciently great, the ** civilized" people succeed in 
their efforts. It may be imagined that the Lapps have 
remained unmolested by the Norwegians because they 
are so poor as to be not worth robbing either by legal or 
illegal processes. It is true that the fjeld they occupy 
is quite valueless for tillage, and almost so for pasturage; 
but this is not the case with the fishing ground. The 
Ijeld Lapp, as before stated, is a considerable capitalist, 
and, like all other capitalists, could not exist as such 
unless protected either by morality, law, or fighting. A 
full-grown reindeer sells for about three or four dollars* 
A flock of 400 reindeer is the smallest upon which 
a Lapp family can subsist ; and a Laplander who has 
fewer is obliged to eke out his existence by fishing and 
shooting. The average value of the property of each 
family of the pure Fjeld Lapps is probably not less than 
200^ ; and this for the most part in a readily convertible 
form. It is not an uncommon case for a single family 
to possess as many as a thousand reindeer. If the 
Lapps were a sensual, drimken, or in any way improvi- 
dent people, such a state of things could not continue, 
in contact with open markets, money, and civilization: 
they would sell their reindeer to purchase the means of 
present indulgence, and rapidly sink into abject poverty 
and starvation. If there were many sharpers among the 
Norwegians — ^^ 'cute traders," addicted to *^ swapping,^ 
these poor simple Lapps would long since have been 
tempted to their ruin. 
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If I were a Norwegian, I should point to the encamp- 
ments of these peaceAil, defenceless little people, as the 
Boblest monuments of my country's honour : monuments 
more worthy of the nation's pride than the trophies of a 
thousand victories on the battle field. 

We started again about midnight. The weather was 
excessively hot. During the hottest part of the day 
the thermometer stood at 77° in the cabin, at 92° in 
the rok lugar, or smoking-saloon, a little cabin built 
on deck, and 108° in the sun : on shore, in the valleys, 
it must doubtless have been much hotter. The contrast 
of this glaring Italian, or, I might almost say, Brazilian 
flky, with the snowclad rocks and glaciers dipping 
almost to the sea-edge, is very striking. It was a con- 
tinual source of fresh wonderment; one of the few 
scenes which one does not become accustomed to, but 
retains its novelty day after day. 

Among the incidents on board, was a discussion on 
the relative importance of the study of Latin and 
Scandinavian as a key to English. My own opinion 
of the matter is that the idea of studying any language 
as a means of understanding another, is absurd. Every 
language has its own special laws and characteristics, 
and these are best studied in its own classics, and not 
in those of any other language. It is true that there 
are certain general laws conunon to all languages — the 
laws of thought in their relations to the faculty of 
speech ; but these are far better illustrated by English 
than by either Latin or Greek, inasmuch as English id 
compounded of so many other languages, and of the 
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best elements of each. It is a language that grows 
wherever it is planted, by virtue of its fitness to the 
human mind and its ample fulfilment of the require- 
ments of thought and feeling ; while the stilted Latia 
has withered everywhere, even on its native soil. 

The common plea for the study of the dead lan- 
guages'—that it afibrds fine mental discipline and eluci- 
dates English — is merely an after-thought: a modem 
invention for propping up the remnants of an old 
barbarism. Everybody knows, and none better than 
those who ply this poor apology the most vigorously, 
that Latin was not originally introduced into our 
universities for any such purpose, but that its study 
is merely a remnant of the monkish effort to spread 
the spiritual dominion of Rome by making die lan- 
guage of old Rome and of the Church the universal 
medium of intellectual intercourse; an effort which, 
in the dark ages, was successful, on account of the 
great advantage of having any common medium of 
communication between the learned few, then so 
widely and sparsely diffused over the world. Aa 
the Birmingham manufacturers of shoe-buckles and 
gilt buttons made a loud clamour, and even petitioned 
princes and parliaments in favour of retaining the 
fashions which kept up the demand for their com- 
Qiodities; so, in like manner, it is quite natural^ and 
perhaps excusable, that inen who have spent their 
hest days in the study of the classics, and earn 
their livelihood by teaching them, should argue until, 
they at last convince themselves that the educational; 
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commodity they bring into the market is the best ia 
existence. 

This subject was discussed on board with considerable 
earnestness, and then arose the question whether, as- 
suming that Englishmen require to learn some other 
language as the basis of their own, this should be- 
Latin or old Norsk. The matter settled down into a 
convivial wager of a bottle of claret ; the proposition 
asserted on the one side being, that, taking the vocabu- 
lary of Norsk words in Murray's Handbook, above 
one-third should prove to have common English words 
obviously derived from them. On examination, it was 
found that this was the case with about half the words, 
and of course the aflSrmer of the proposition won the 
wager. The loser, and some of the umpires, thought 
it probable that the words in that vocabulary might be 
selected on account of their similarity to English, and 
another similar wager was made upon the affirmation 
that if the Danish dictionary be opened at random sixty 
times, and the first root-word in the page be taken,, 
above twenty of these root-words should have common 
English words so obviously derived from them as to be 
admissible by all the umpires : all technical terms and 
words derived from Latin or French being excluded. 
This wager was also decided in favour of the affirma- 
tive, though it was much closer run than the former*. 
These experiments, easily repeated, show how nearly 
our language is allied to the Scandinavian ; especially 
if attention be paid to the kind of words we get from 
this source. They are our common vulgar words:. 
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those which convey the most familiar ideas in the most 
forcible manner ; those which every good writer endea^ 
vours to use as much as possible, and which children 
first learn to use and always prefer. Good old hearty 
English is, in fact, a dialect of the old Norsk or 
Icelandic, as it is sometimes called; the language in 
which the Sagas are written. German is another 
dialect; Dutch, Swedish, Danish, and modern Norsk> 
are others. 

There can be no doubt that during the period between 
the tenth and fourteenth centuries, England, Ireland, 
Scotland, Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, had a com- 
mon language; for the Skalds or bards of Iceland 
visited these countries and there recited or sung their 
poems, many of which are still extant. Iceland at that 
period was the literary focus of Europe; her poeta 
travelled from court to court, receiving high honours, 
and rich gifts from princes and warriors, and then re- 
tired to their native land. It must be remembered that 
these princes and warriors were not literary, book* 
reading gentlemen, who could learn a classical language 
set apart for poetry; but rude fighters, whose en- 
thusiasm could only be roused by purely vernacular 
poetry. The Danes and Saxons must have spoken the 
same tongue, or how could Alfred have sung in the 
camp of the Danes, or even have had the exploit put 
upon him by tradition ? Anything beyond a difference 
of dialect would have been sufficient to disable even a 
literary man like Alfi'ed from extemporizing poetry. 

Without professing to be a philologist, I cannot help 
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-expressing rather a decided opinion upon the practice 
^f etymologists, who, finding that an English word 
closely resembles a German word, state that the Eng- 
lish word is derived from the German. I do not believe 
that in the whole vocabulary of English, twelve words 
<;an be found (not of modem introduction) that have 
been derived from the German. The multitude of 
words resembling the German do so from having a 
common origin with tlie German; the English and 
German being separate branches from the same trunk, 
that trunk being the old Norsk. I do not, of course, 
affirm that German or old English is altogether derived 
from the old Norsk ; for, of course, we had the Celtic, 
and some of the Roman elements introduced at an 
early period, while the German has, in like manner, 
its other ancient elements. If I might venture upon 
a theory, it would be that all we have in common 
with the German has been derived from the same 
source, but has passed through a different channel. 
We have received the Icelandic, or old Norsk, through 
Norway and Denmark, while it has reached Germany 
through Sweden ; our deviations from the old tongue 
resemble the Danish, while those of the German are 
like the Swedish: the Danish words stand midway 
between ours and the old Norsk, while the Swedish 
stand in like manner between the old. Norsk and, 
German. 

The grandeur of the Loffodens was considerably 
diminished on our return to them. The greater part 
of the snow had melted, and the rocky peaks appeared 
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dinrinished in magnitude, illustrating the effect of snow 
upon mountain scenery. I should advise those vrho 
wish to see this splendid coast to full advantage, to 
visit it at the beginiling of July, or even a week 
earlier. The midnight sun may be seen for a month 
after the longest day, but every day considerably lessens 
the quantity of snow. The middle of June is rather 
too early, for then the weather is uncertain, and the 
mists have not yet cleared. When time permits, the 
best course would be to make the northward journey 
about the middle of June, spend a fortnight about the 
North Cape, Hammerfest, and Alten, and then return 
early in July. By this means the wondrous rapidity 
of vegetation, and something of the contrast between 
the northern winter and summer, might be witnessed ; 
for there is no spring or autumn here, and winter 
changes at once to summer early in June. 

The amphibious character of the Norwegians is seen 
at the stations, where children seven or eight years of 
age are paddling alone in boats around the steamer. 
They manage their boats admirably, rowing with a pair 
of oars, backing water with one hand and pulling with 
another, in a manner calculated to excite the liveliest 
envy in the breast of any of our amateurs of rowing. 
Even our own fishermen would think it unsafe for such 
young children to be out thus upon the sea. 

We went ashore at Bodo, and the three Oxford 
students remained. The Norwegians of the coast seem 
to be but little addicted to hospitality; foi* the Oxonians 
had almost as much difficulty in procuring any sort of 

10 
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shelter or sleepbg accommodation here as we had to 
obtain food at Tromso. I accompanied them for above 
an hour in their search for lodging, and when obliged 
to leave them to go on board they were still in some 
difficulty about it 

The sky was remarkably dear during this part of the 
return voyage, and the grand ranges of mountains far 
inland on the Swedish frontier, with their glaciers and 
anowy solitudes above, were seen still more finely than 
when we passed them before. The active business-like 
proceeding of the steam-packet, dropping and picking 
up passengers and luggage at the various stations of 
this busy coast thorough&re in a country of classical 
antiquity, renders it difficult to believe that within sight 
are hundreds of square miles of ever-frozen solitudes 
whose desolation has never been broken by human 
footsteps. 

The Threnen Islands which stand upon the Arctic 
circle are a range of barren rocks seen just upon the 
horizon, where they stand like the fragments of broken 
teeth, single and double. In the neighbourhood of these 
we passed a fleet of *^ yechts : " not yachts by any means, 
but quite of different build. They are vessels which 
carry the stock-fish from the Loffodens and the coast to 
Bergen, where they are shipped again for their southern 
destinations. These vessels are the most quaint, antique- 
looking craft I have ever seen, having immense breadth 
of beam with abrupt flat stems, and prows standing half 
as high as the' mast. The fish, besides being stowed 
below, are piled upon the deck in a square mass almost 
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.as high as the prow itself. The odour of such a fleet is 
most remarkable : I was sleeping as we approache<£ 
them, and the smell awakened me long before we 
reached the outermost vessel. They are rigged with 
one large square mainsail and a very dumpy topsail 
over that They cannot be much addicted to high 
speed, but appear quite indifferent to any amount of 
sea; and if they struck upon a rock would probably 
rebound and go on ahead as though nothing unusual 
had happened. The vessels of the old sea-kings were 
doubtless such as these: in ships of scarcely greater 
tonnage, held together by wooden bolts, without chrono- 
meters, quadrants, or even a compass, they crossed the 
Atlantic, discovered and traded with America, and 
colonized Greenland more than three hundred years 
before Columbus was bom. 

On the fifth day of our return journey we passed 
Torghatten, and saw the sunset at about eleven o'clock, 
with all the splendour before alluded to. These glowing 
night effects are far finer when the sun sets at about 
eleven or half-past, than when it remains above the 
horizon altogether. 

The daylight was the subject of a controversy almost 
as animated as that on Scandinavian versus Latin. I 
had observed that a perceptible change took place in 
the character of the light after midnight ; that although 
the altitude of the sun is the same ten minutes before 
twelve as ten minutes after, and the amount of li^^ht pro- 
bably the same, there is a perceptible difference in its 
character as regards tone and colour corresponding to 

10—2 
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the usual difference between evening and mornings 
sunset and sunrise; the light having a warmer tint 
before than after midnight. I even ventured to affirm 
that a change took place at the moment of midnight. 
Professor Hildebrand, the artist, agreed with me .in 
this ; while one of the English passengers stoutly con- 
tested it, maintaining that we were self-deluded: the 
rest were neutral. I offered to test it by a " crucial "^ 
experiment, thus: — I was to abstain from looking at 
any watch or clock for two or three hours before mid- 
night, and yet to tell by the change of light the moment 
of midnight, within five minutes one way or other ; the 
sun being below the horizon or behind the hills. The 
experiment was tried on three successive nights, each 
time successfully ; this success was most remarkable 
on the first night, when we were ashore at Bodo. 
According to the united testimony of our watches and 
the ship's clock, I was some twenty minutes wrong; on 
further inquiry, however, it appeared that the ship's 
clock had not been set since we left Tromso, which is 
nearly five degrees to the west of Bodo, and as I had 
proclaimed it midnight twenty minutes before the clock, 
I was not above two or three minutes wide of the true 
time. 

We afterwards found that our friend who so stoutly 
denied any difference of tint before and after midnight, 
was colour-blind as regards the complementary colours 
of red and green : though he had a keen, piercing sight, 
he could not distinguish any difference of colour be- 
tween the red cover of Murray's Handbook to Norway 
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tmd the green cover of Bohn's edition of Forreste^^z 
Norway, As the point at issue was a distinction be- 
tween delicate tints of red and gray in the atmosphere, 
it was not surprising that he should have bfeen quite 
unable to perceive it. 

During this voyage many opportunities were afforded 
of observing the habits of the Norwegians. We had of 
course some of the upper classes in the cabin, and 
there was a bishop and a member of the Storthing 
among them. Spitting on the floor is evidently a 
•common practice in polite society. Butter, an impor- 
tant article of food, is brought to table without a 
separate knife. Each person requiring a slice cuts it 
with his own knife, leaving a smear of gravy, or what- 
ever may be upon his knife, as a contribution for the 
benefit of the next comer. The same is the case with 
the cheese. Saltspoons do not appear to have travelled 
so far north. These peculiarities may be to some ex- 
tent attributable to the fact that the Constitutione is 
the worst appointed boat on the service. 

We reached Trondhjem on the 21st of July, after an 
absence of thirteen days. 

Why is it that post-offices here, and in all other parts 
•of the world, communicate with the outer public through 
a wooden window-pane ? Why have they not offices for 
business, with counters, such as bankers and other 
l)usiness people have ? Is it a remnant of the old usages 
which required secrecy within the post-office, while the 
contents of the letters were being examined by the post- 
master? In most of our own provincial towns the 
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wooden-window system is still maintained, in spite of 
the great and obvious advantages of the counter 
arrangement lately adopted in a few places. 

I walked up the valley of the Nid to the Leer Foss^ 
some three or four miles from the town. The terraces 
in this valley are very remarkable, rising to a height of 
above 500 feet, and forming fertile flats on which are 
some large, thriving farms; their huge storehouses 
(called storhaus here, from stdr, large) have inclined 
planes from the road, up which the cartloads of hay are 
wheeled to the upper door near the roof; through this^ 
door the hay is pitched down to the floor below, and the- 
whole bam thus gradually filled. There is a lower 
door, nearly level with the ground, from which I sup- 
pose the hay is drawn as required in the winter time. 
Hay is of course the most important produce of the 
Norwegian farmer, as he subsists largely on the produce 
of his dairy, and during the long winter time his cattle 
must be fed entirely upon that which is gathered during 
the few weeks of summer. They make no haystacks, 
but keep all their hay thus loosely thrown into these 
wooden bams. Their harvest time is too short, and the 
quantity of hay too great, to permit of the careful 
stacking of our farmers ; which is unnecessary here, as 
they scarcely ever sell any. These wooden barns may 
be built during the winter, when nothing can be done in 
the fields; the wood is at hand, and only costs the 
cutting; and even this is but a small matter, on account 
of the superabimdance of water-power for sawmills. 

The Leerfossen are splendid falls. There are two of" 
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them: the upper one ninety-nine feet, and the lower 
eighty-two feet in height, according to Murray. The 
river is about 400 feet broad, and of considerable depth. 
These falls are rather like those of the Clyde, but much 
finer. I think them equal to Schaif hausen, with the 
exception of the effect from the gallery that is built 
right into the falls of the Rhine. 

There is a good point of view from a square stone 
platform at the first fall, just where the river bends in a 
glassy wave before the wild turmoil of the fall begins. 
There is another natural platform at the second fall, 
about two-thirds from the top ; and from this point it ia 
magnificent. The quantity of water thrown up by the 
rebound of this fall is remarkable ; not merely spray, 
but tons of shattered water rise nearly as high as the 
point from which they fell, and a cloud of spray far 
above them. There was, unfortunately, no sun to show 
the iris. 

The water of this fall is not all running to waste ; 
a portion is doing the stamping, jigging, huddling, 
kieving, &c. of the copper-works close by, where all the 
processes from the crude ore to the sheet metal are 
carried on. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Oni foot again — The pedestrian's advantages — ^More terraced valleys — 
Importance of eggs to the tourist — How to converse in a language 
you do not understand— The Orkedal— Probable centre of the 
great Scandinavian upheaval — ^Another explanation of the Torg- 
hatten tunnel— Fly-catchers— Tariflf of refreshment for man and 
beast— A battle-field — Physiognomy of the Norwegians — 
Mercenary tenderness of the Surrendal cows — Norwegian beds 
and sheep-skin coverlids — ^I succeed in living within my income 
at the Quamen Station— The beard provocative of refinement — 
Female despotism. 

On the day following, Tuesday, the 22nd July, I 
started again on foot, and bent my way westwards to 
the Orkedal. Every time I start upon a pedestrian 
journey I feel a sensation of escaping from imprison- 
ment ; for, no matter how free I may have been before, 
there is a sense of vastly greater freedom, of utter self-- 
reliance, when alone upon my own legs, with a knapsack 
behind me and an unknown land before. This feeling 
impels one to step forward with long and eager strides, 
to revel in the rude, vigorous enjoyment of wild nature. 
It is under such circumstances that one feels the fact 
that simple physical existence is a positive pleasure: 
the mere contraction of the muscles, the inspiration of 
the sweet mountain air, the circulation of the blood 
coursing with strong vitality through every artery and 
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vein, are all strong pleasurable sensations. It is at such 
a time as this one feels unutterable pity for the pallid 
debauchee, who, by the aid of dainty cookery and costly 
wines, and feeble in-door revelry, makes such painful 
•eflforts to experience a wretched imitation of this ge- 
nuine and delicious sensuous enjoyment. 

The fortnight on board the steamer and in Trondhjem 
had been to me a period of effeminate, sloppy indul- 
gence ; but now I cast all this aside, and begin the true 
enjoyment of travelling. My breakfast this morning 
was a pennyworth of bread, bought in the town and 
carried in my pocket till hunger drew it forth, when 
I sat upon a stone and eat it: never was a banquet 
more delicious. 

The first few miles of the route was the same as that 
by which I came to Trondhjem from the Dovre Fjeld ; 
then the road bends over a hill commanding a fine view 
of the Guldal (the reader should remember that " dal " 
means valley, and all places with names thus ending 
are valleys,) and the valley of the Nid. Both of these 
rivers, the Gula and the Nid, are seen winding through 
the alluvium they have deposited in the form of the 
terraced banks I have before described, with groups of 
farms upon these small plains, churches here and there, 
and rich wooded hills above. The waterfall I visited 
yesterday was marked by the cloud of spray that hangs 
above it, and the fall itself was seen from a still higher 
point of the road. 

The similarity of the terraces in both valleys is very 
remarkable: it is pretty clear that these valleys were 
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estuaries or fiords up which the sea penetrated^ and that 
a subsequent upheaval of the whole country has driven 
the sea back. If such be the case, all the valleys here* 
abouts must present indications of such terraces more 
or less distinctly marked, according to the quantity of 
detritus their rivers have brought down into the qniet 
waters of the ancient fiord. 

The richness and beauty of these valleys contrasted 
most strikingly and pleasantly with the wild and desolate 
scenery I had just left 

Several fine views of the Trondhjem fiord are obtained 
from different parts of the road, which ascends many 
hills, and crosses bright sunny valleys that bring down 
to the fiord small rivers which spread out into bean* 
tiful little lakes at several places; the banks of these 
lakes being rich alluvial slopes, studded with thriving 
farms. 

I find that my note-book is quite enthusiastic over the 
scenery of this day's walk, but on re-writing it I have 
made some deductions ; for it is always the case when 
coming upon scenery that contrasts strongly with what 
has preceded it, or on emerging from town to country, 
that there is a tendency to overrate the beauties which 
strike so freshly upon the mind. Had this been the 
last day of a long walk instead of the first, I should 
have thought much less of the scenery. Any one who 
has sailed up the Rhine on the way to Switzerland, and 
then returned by the same route, must have been struck 
with the great difierence in the impression which the 
Rhine scenery made upon him on going and returning. 
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The enjoyment of the scenery was considerably^ 
enhanced by a luncheon of wild strawberries, which 
grow abundantly on the bank by the road-side. 

I stopped at Bye station, where I had supper of ham 
and eggs and milk. The manner of cooking the eggs 
and ham is worthy of record and imitation. The ham 
is cut into small pieces, the eggs are beaten up and put 
into the pan, then the ham or bacon is added, and all 
are fined together, and served as a sort of larded pan- 
cake. All tourists who venture beyond the limits of 
hotels, who are not utterly dependent on "waiter, 
chambermaid, and boots," should learn as much a» 
possible concerning the cooking of eggs; they should 
know how to make omelets of eggs mixed with any- 
thing whatever, and more especially with cheese. They 
should be aware of the fact that albumen coagulates at 
a temperature of about 380^, or 32° below the boiling- 
point, and becomes tough when heated above that ; and 
therefore that to boil eggs delicately, the best method is- 
to put them in boiling water, and then set the saucepan 
by the side of the fire for seven or eight minutes, that 
the eggs may be heated through to about 180°, and not 
to 212°. Eggs may be usually obtained where no 
other animal food is to be had, and they have the 
advantage of being reliably clean inside, even under 
the most unfavourable circumstances. 

I was rather astonished at myself on finding that 
I could hold quite a complicated conversation with mine 
host, especially as I had failed to make myself under* 
stood in the morning when only asking my way. This 
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was someihing like progress in learning a language ; cr 
it would have been if all the difference had depended 
npon myself: but the host is an intelligent man^ while 
those I met in the morning were not so ; and the possi* 
bilitj of making a little knowledge of a language gon 
long way, largely depends upon the intelligence of- the 
native who has to interpret the broken passages and put 
his own sentences into the most intelligible form* 

The art of conversing fluently in a language which 
you do not understand is a very valuable one to the 
tourist: quite as valuable as that of cooking eggs; and 
having had as much experience in the one as the other^ 
I may venture to give the reader a few rules to be 
-observed, by attention to which this art may be easily 
acquired. First of all, do not carry a grammar, or if 
you do, never look at it; for in order to speak the 
language in a manner to be understood, utter ignorance 
of its grammar is a primary essential. Secondly, never 
attempt to ask for anything, or say anything, in the 
form of sentence given for the purpose in any of the 
^^ Familiar Conversation*' books; and as a general rule 
avoid as far as possible the use of any sentences whair> 
^ver. Thus, suppose the subject to be eggs: — ^the 
grammatical tourist looks to his " Conversations Lexi- 
con " under that head, and finds a sentence such as this : 
" Landlord, if your fowls are in a flourishing condition^ 
I shall be supremely obliged if you will do me the very 
great favour of preparing a few recently deposited eggs 
for my supper." He reads this from the book, pro- 
nouncing every word most incorrectly, and laying the 
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greatest emphasis on the adverbs and prepositions ; and 
the poor host is in a state of desolation. The practical 
traveller never attempts to speak any complimentary- 
phrases, but always looks his compliments, shakes 
hands, smiles, nods, &c., — sits down to the table, opens 
his mouth, points down the middle of it, and exclaims, 
** Eggs ! " and not another syllable till assured that that 
one is understood. Instead of reading from the " Con- 
versations Lexicon" such a sentence as, *^ Being rather 
dyspeptic, and occasionally subject to flatulency, I find 
it indispensable to my comfort to aVoid eating hard- 
boiled eggs: will you, therefore, be so kind as to boil 
my eggs no more than is necessary to render them 
pulpy : " — ^he points to the eggs, and exclaims, " Soft ! " 
If the subject be politics, instead of saying, "In the 
present aspect of European affairs there is reason to 
believe that rupture of diplomatic relations,, or even 
actual hostilities, between France and Austria is immi- 
nent," — ^he holds up his right fist, and says, "France,"^ 
then his left, and says, " Austria ; " then he thumps them 
together, and says, " fight — ^to-morrow." If you can thus 
divest your mind entirely of all prejudices concerning 
number, gender, case, tense, person, mood, and all sen- 
timentalism relative to agreement with nominatives — 
using none but the words necessary for expressing the- 
main ideas, omitting all the connecting words and those 
which merely express the relations of words, and taking 
care that each idea, before it is expressed, shall be- 
mentally clear and definite, with a sharp outline and no- 
ineti^horical bluxr or sh?.(Ji^ig, you may learn to conyprse 
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intelligibly in any European language in the course of 
two or three weeks. 

Many highly educated persons may have some diffi* 
<julty in finding clear and definite ideas before expressing 
them ; for having been educated on the false principle 
^f attaching ideas to words, instead of words to ideas^ 
their intellects are apt to run in a phraseological 
^oove: words are necessary to the development of 
their ideas, and their thoughts are tuned to the jingle of 
a sentence. 

To such people a definite idea standing out clearly 
before the mind in its simple nakedness has existed only 
in the forgotten experiences of childhood ; and if many 
of their most cherished notions were thus stripped of 
the thickly padded clothing of words, in which alone 
they have ever seen them, the proprietors might be 
shocked at their deformity. To many persons, there- 
fore, the speaking of a language before being able to 
make it into sentences will be a valuable corrective 
exercise in imchaining the mind from the slavish tram- 
mels of phraseological despotism. 

Mine host informs me that English tourists are not 
in the habit of taking this route, and that none have 
passed this way for twelve months before; but that a 
Scotch Englishman who manages the copper-mines at 
Orkedal resides there. 

My next day's journey up the Orkedal was similar to 
that just described. The Orkla Elv winds through a 
rich, terraced valley; the level of the upper terrace 
remaining constant ; and therefore its height above the 
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river diminishes as the valley is ascended. The walls 
of these terraces are in some parts nearly perpendicular, 
and are evidently the cuttings made by the river which 
flows at the foot of these precipitous slopes. It appears 
that all the valleys opening into the sea at this part of 
Norway are alike in this respect, and thus aflford 
evidence of an upheaval of the whole of this region to 
a height of some 500 to 600 feet. This lifting of the 
mountains and their sea-filled valleys has occurred at 
what geologists call a recent period ; probably at about 
the time when Cheapside, St. Paul's Churchyard, 
Belgravia, and all the rest of the land on which the 
world's metropolis now stands, formed the bed of a quiet 
lake; when England, Scotland, and Wales were one 
cluster of small islands, and Ireland another ; and when 
the soil out of which the plodding peasantry of France 
are now extracting the sweet juices that we sip in claret 
and champagne, was being deposited imder the waters 
of a shallow sea. 

Whether it was the same great heaving of the earth 
that lifted the Alps from a moderate elevation to their 
present towering heights — ^that raised sea-shells to the 
summit of Mont Pilatus, and formed the Righi and 
the Rossberg out of the cemented pebbles of a shingle 
beach — ^that carried upwards with it all the sloping 
plains of France, and united our scattered archipelago 
into the two islands; or whether there was another 
independent centre of upheaval for the north, which 
exerted its greatest energy at Iceland, and then lifted 
the sea-bottom to the surface with such sharp and 
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abrupt action as to crack the earth's crust and pour out 
the volcanic matter of which are formed the Snae^ 
Jokul^ Hecla, the Sulphur Mountains^ &c. — in fact, tint 
whole of Iceland, — I cannot venture to say; though it 
does appear the most probable supposition that the 
north had its independent centre of upheaval, and that 
was somewhere about Iceland ; for the traces of Scaiv^- 
dinavian upheaval are the most distinct at the nordi— 
western portion of Norway; they are greatest at about 
that part facing Iceland, and the rising appears to come- 
from that direction. 

It has appeared to me, while writing the above, that 
a different theory from the one on page 85 may be 
given in explanation of the formation of the mysterious 
Torghatten tunnel. It is well known and easily under- 
stood that when a rock is washed by the sea-waves it is^ 
liable to be worn away ; that if the rock is of varying- 
composition as regards hardness, the soft parts wear 
away the most rapidly ; and thus when a hard rock is 
traversed by a vein of softer rock, the sea washes out 
that vein, and thereby cuts a little cove or gully, or ex- 
cavates a cavern: or, if the veined rock be lofty and 
surrounded by water, the vein is washed out to the- 
height of the highest beating of the waves, and a tmmeL 
or a natural bridge is formed. 

We have abundant examples of this sort of action on- 
our own coasts ; especially on the Cornish coast, about 
the liizard Point, where the rocks are composed of* 
serpentine, veined with soft soapstone and other mag- 
nesian rocks of similar character. That fairies' play-- 
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ground^ Kynance Cove, is a most romantic example of 
this kind. All who have visited Tenby, know St. 
Katherine's rock, which at high tide is St Katherine's 
island, and at low tide is beset by fair huntresses, armed, 
not with Diana's bow, but with hammers and chisels 
and india-rubber goloshes, intent upon dislodging the 
dianthus, niveas, venustas, roseas, and other aquarian 
treasures. This island is perforated by a lofty cavern 
or tunnel, partly washed out by the waves, and partly 
formed by the falling of the undermined rock ; a tunnel 
which has a remarkable resemblance to that of Torg- 
hatten, with the exception that it is not so large, and 
its floor is the sea-beach ; but if St. Katherine's island 
were magnified, carried farther out to sea, and then 
upraised some 600 feet, another Torghatten would be 
formed. 

My explanation of the Torghatten tunnel, therefore, 
is, that when the whole northern coast of Scandinavia was 
some 600 feet below its present level, Torghatten was of 
course similarly lower ; that the floor of this tunnel was 
then washed by the low-tide waves ; that waves of pre- 
vious centuries had, aided by other agencies, such as 
frost and the gravitation of overhanging masses, formed 
this tunnel as an ordinary sea cavern, and the great up* 
heaval had raised it to its present place. If this supposi- 
tion be correct, the beating waves will have left traces of 
their action round about the island at the tunnel's level. 
There may be traces of like action inside, or even some 
remains of serpulae, markings of balanae, or other cal-^ 
careous skeletons on the sides; or even a few loose shells 
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and rounded pebbles in some of the hollows of the floor 
of the tunnel or the crevices of the rock. Had I 
thought of this when upon the spot, I should haTC 
made an effort to go ashore and examine the tunnel, 
of which we have only such vague descriptions ; as 
it thus may probably afford the most direct and clencli- 
injg evidence, not only of the fact, but of the measure 
of this Scandinavian upheaval. 

The Orkedal is a warm and sunny valley in the 
summer season, and by no mealis suggestive of the far 
north. The little lake in which I took my bath to-day 
was at one end quite carpeted with water-lilies; its 
beatity being suggestive of many a pattern for our 
carpet makers. The blue dragon-flies were fluttering 
over the surface of the water, laying their eggs, and 
making the most of their short life in the air, while 
their ferocious larvae below were devouring everything 
within rejwjh. On the banks there were growing in 
great profusion two species * of those curious plants, 
the DrosercSf or sun-dew, their leaves bristled over with 
the gluey hairs, upon which small flies were struggling 
or lying dead. Botanists are still puzzled tq decide 
whether these plants, and their southern relatives, tibe 
Dion(By or Venus flytrap, really catch the flies to feed 
on them, or whether they merely perform the functions 
of the " catch-'em-alive " papers that abound in London 
at the same season. 

♦ One, the JDrosera rotundifolia ; the other having a long oral or 
nearly lanceolate leaf with a long footstalk, and whose specific name 
I am not acquainted with. 
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It has been suggested by some botanists that the 
DroseracecB and the Dionce should be included in one 
natural order. Should this be adopted, the name 
*^ catch-'em-alivos," or, to Latinize the name, '^catchem- 
alivaceae," would be far preferable, and more descriptive 
and intelligible for this natural order than any Latin 
or Greek name that could possibly be coined. 

At the stations hereabouts a printed placard is placed 
upon the wall of the travellers' room, in which is stated 
the regulation price of various requirements. As this 
is rather interesting, I have made a copy of it, and the 
following is a literal translation : — 

TARIFF 

For Lodging^ Provisions, ffc.f at the Inns Q* giestgivergaard" literally 
lodging-gtver-farms^ of the South Trondhjem District. 

£ s. d. 

For a chamber with bed for one night or day* .0 4]^ 

Ditto, with ditto for servant . ... . 2| 
"Warming-up" a chamber and lighting with 

two candles per ditto 4^ 

One portion of hot meat, with bread and butter . 5^ 
Two portions ditto ditto . .009 
A portion — slice of bread and butter, with 

cheese, meat, or a "pair" of eggs . . . 3J 

A large cup of coffee, with cream and sugar . 2| 
A smaU cup ditto ditto . . .002 

A large cup of tea water, with cream and sugar Q 2J 

AsmaUcup ditto ditto . . H 

A sp&lAom of ale (about a pint) . . * . . 1^ 

One ditto of sweet milk 1 

One bottle of ale . . . ; . . 2f 

One bog (a book or quire) of hay . . . 1 OJ 

* It must be borne in mind, that, during the summer-time, rooma. 
are often let on the "Box and Cox" principle; as some trayeller8> 
sleep during the heat of the day and travel through the light nights. 

11—2 
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£ 8. d. 

A^bofcte^of chaff 1| 

Aftedofhaj !( 

Stabling and attendance for one hone per night 

ordaj 2}^ 

SOUDBB TBOHDnJEMS AlCT, 

20th June, 1855. K. ARNTZEK: 

The Orkedal continues beautiful to the end, and the 
road passes over a i^eld into tlie SurrendaL The wea- 
ther was painftillj hot to-day ; and I was rather sur- 
prised at seemg a lizard: one of the small olive- 
coloured species that are so abundant on the field 
boundary walls and dusty roads in Italy. 

I passed over a battle-field hereabouts where thou- 
sands of Ihe slain (ants) were stretched in death, some 
headless, some bereft of limbs, and others cut in half. 
This is the third time in the course of my pedestrian 
experience (the other two were in Switzerland and 
Italy) that I have found about a hundred yards of the 
road strewn with bodies, and fragments of bodies, of 
ants. I suspect that they resemble human beings, even 
in the matter of making great wars ; for it is difficult 
otherwise to account for such scenes, where the evidences 
of violent death are so abundant and the victims have 
not been eaten by their destroyers. In the Surrendal 
there are terraces again ; and as this valley has its outlet 
farther south, in the fiord on which is Christiansand, 
it aflfords evidence of the extent of the upheaval. 

The people I have seen since leaving Trondhjem are 
remarkable for their clear complexions, blue eyes, fine 
jsquare foreheads, and highly developed coronal region. 
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of the brain; all characteristics of the best type of 
the northmen. There was less uniformity of phy- 
siognomy on the way from Christiania to Trondhjem 
than in these valleys, and still less among those who 
came on board the packet ; where, indeed, the variety 
was very considerable. I observed there on the coast 
a considerable number of men of a very remarkable 
type, having extremely large and low heads, indicating 
great intellectual and animal energy, but only moderate 
controlling moral power. Such men go on well when 
they have pretty much their own way, and are not sur- 
rounded with very strong temptations, but are terrible 
when thwarted or tempted to evil enterprise: they are 
like the grizzly bear, a heavy quiet beast when undis- 
turbed, but horribly ferocious if wounded. I fancied 
that these might be the descendants of the fierce sea- 
kings, to whom danger was delight, and who helped 
themselves so freely to whatever was left near the coast 
by any of the other inhabitants of Europe. 

Here in the Orkedal and Surrendal, not one of these 
bull-headed men was visible ; none but the mild, high- 
headed family. 

The horses in the Orkedal and Surrendal are very 
fine animals, larger than those of the Guldbrandsdal and 
Dovre Fjeld. The cows are remarkably inquisitive ; they 
followed me along the road, peeped into my knapsack 
and pockets, and licked my shoulders and back. The 
horses exhibited a similar docility. This tameness and 
absence of fear among the cattle is a safe indication of 
a kindly disposition of the people. 
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In my original notes is a long paragraph oyerflowii^ 
with sentimental tenderness relative to these affectionate 
cowSy that followed and overwhelmed me with soiji 
loving licks; hut I do .not transcribe it^ as upon far- 
ther reflection it is evident that* the licking was mere 
cupboard love; for all cattle in inland and espedallj 
mountainous districts, have a strong propensity for salt, 
and they were merely licking the deposits fit)ni the lea 
spray that had fidlen on my clothes during the recent 
voyage. The discovery of this explanation of their 
licking was mortifying to my feelings: man wishes to be 
loved for himself alone, and the spontaneous manifestar 
tions of these pastoral, unsophisticated cows seemed to 
respond to the heart's fond yearnings ; but, alas I evesa 
the cows of Surrendal were licking me for the salt I 
carried. 

I stopped for the night at the Quamen station, where 
I had supper of the fine deep-coloured trout fried in a 
lake of butter. Having finished the first bowl of milk 
and called for another, the hostess brought me a bucket 
of beer, very turbid and green, like the water of an ill- 
conditioned aquarium. I tasted it, of course, and tried 
to drink it, but failed. It may have been made £rom 
the moUebeer, a red three-lobed berry that grows wild 
upon the hills; but it tasted like an infusion of hay, 
salted. 

At the other end of the bench on which I had my 
supper, the farmer, or *^ bonder," and his ^^ housemen" 
were taking theirs ; it consisted of a dark-coloured stiff 
porridge, made apparently of rye meal, dabbed on a ' 
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board, and. had the colour, consistence, and appearance 
of Roman cement The party were ranged around 
the board, each having a bowl of milk, some fladbrod, 
and a wooden spoon, with which he dug out a lump of 
•cemeni 

My bed was of the genuine native Norwegian con- 
struction, an oblong box filled with straw, and over the 
straw a sort of blanket or rather rug, a canvas sheet 
above this, and a sheepskin for covering. I have no 
objection to this sort of bed when it is well made, and 
leven prefer straw to feathers, if the straw be well laid 
and fresh ; rough sheets, also, are better than smooth ; 
and a sheepskin properly prepared, with the wool well 
-cleaned, is the most luxurious of coverlids ; but I have 
a decided objection to recent sheepskins, that still retain 
a considerable amount of animal moisture on the flesh 
side : such was the ease with my sheepskin here, and 
its decided odour of butcher's shop was not provocative 
-of pleasant dreams. 

The next morning I had the remains of my supper,, 
plus another bowl of milk, for breakfast. On calling 
for the reckoning I was told that it amounted to five 
skillings, about twopence farthing. Of course I was 
bound to inquire into the particulars of such an ex- 
orbitant bill, and found that the lodging was two 
■skillings, and the food three skillings. I may mention 
that Quamen is beyond the boundary of the South 
Trondhjem district, and therefore the tariff above 
quoted does not apply. 

I have had many experiences in cheapness, but this 
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supper^ bed^ and breakfast for twopence fiurUiing sur- 
passes all. Once in Italy I had a sapper of maccaroni^ 
stewed rabbity salads breads cheese, and wme^ and thiS' 
with my night's lodging cost fonrpence haIQ>enny : the 
lodging cost two soldi^ or three farthings, the wine 
three &rthings more, and the banquet threepence.. 
There was abundance, and the charges were made out 
the most equitable principle ; for the meat, the bread, 
and the cheese were weighed in their dishes before they^ 
were put on the table, and weighed afterwards ; the los» 
of weight being charged to the consumer : a clean clotili 
was laid, and a neatly folded napkin provided. 

I may mention, for the information of refined and 
fastidious people who regard the unshaven beard as a 
coarse institution, that I have observed that the practice 
of using table napkins among the poorer classes i» 
exclusively confined to countries where the beard or 
moustache is worn. The table napkin is parent .to» 
many other refinements: for example, the method 
before alluded to of cleaning knives and spoons by 
sucking them is less likely to be popular where napkins 
are at hand and abundant : neither is the hostess or the 
servant so strongly tempted to wipe plates, &c., with the 
comer of a dirty apron, or, failing that, with the skirt 
of a dress or petticoat : practices by no means unknown 
to the British Isles. As may be supposed, this Italian 
hotel was not commonly frequented by English tourists.- 
It was on the way between Genoa and La Spezzia. I 
had wandered from the main road, to keep along the- 
ridge of the mountains that slope down to the Mediter— 
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ranean^ and ttere on a bye-way, late at night, fell 
upon this solitary osteria chiefly resorted to by charcoal^ 
carriers. 

The people of SnrrendaJ seem all of the same family,, 
they resemble each other so closely in feature. They 
are evidently poor, and the farms are small and indif- 
ferently cultivated. I am beginning to find that Mr. 
Laing's description of the comforts and well-being or 
the Norwegian peasantry is rather rose-coloured. 

Smoked salmon is one of the commonest articles of 
food in all the valleys through which large rivers flow ; 
it is invariably eaten raw, and the difficulty of breaking 
through this castom and getting it cooked is immense.- 
At Honstadt, where I dined on the day following, raw 
smoked salmon was brought to me, and I very diffi- 
dently suggested to the hostess that I should prefer it 
fried a little. She would listen to nothing of the kind, 
and told me many times over that it was rokd* (smoked), 
that she liked it rokd without fiying, and her husband- 
liked it the same ; and she intimated that if I did not 
like what she and her husband and other people did, I 
must be a disreputable character. This sort of despotism 
is common to women of all nations, and its universal, 
existence is my main argument against strong-minded 
women who advocate a female House of Commons. 

The persecutions I have had to endure because I 

usually drink cold water at breakfast, are too incredible- 

to narrate. I have heard a lady, otherwise gentle and- 

kind-hearted, assert to my face that a man who does' 

* Pronounced reeked: hence the Scottish word reek. 
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not love tea and coffee and drink it like other people is 
an undomestic monster^ deserving the dreadful doom of 
perpetaal bachelorhood. If we had female legislators, 
summary laws would be enacted for the punishment of 
all such offences, and bachelors above thiriy-five would 
perish at the stake. 

There are several pretty waterfalls in the Surrendal 
formed by the tributary torrents that pour into the 
river. The trout and salmon are very abundant: I 
«aw them darting about in the water and leaping at the 
falls. This must be a very paradise for anglers; but It 
appears that anglers are spoiled in Norway. He who 
in England would be in ecstacies at catching Q^ killing," 
I believe, is the proper word) a score or two of trout, 
averaging a pound weight each, looks with contempt <m 
■such small fry when here in Norway : anything under 
.a 20 lb. salmon is considered *^ slow " and cockneyish. 
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CHAPTER X. 

The rich man's debt of courf esy to the poor man— Boating on the 
fiords — ^A storm — ^Luxurious quarters — ^Haymaking — ^An attempt 
at extortion — Outside piety and its usual accompaniments — ^The 
farmers' carts— A startled nightingale — The Norwegian Ram de 
vaches — A corner of the earth unvisited by Englishmen — ^The 
Komsdals Fiord— Veblungsnaesset — ^Preparations for royalty — ^The 
glories of the Romsdal — The Mongefoss-^Model glaciers and aya- 
lanches — The traces of ancient glaciers and avalanches probabl7 
confounded by geologists. 

At Surrendalsoeren I tasted some of the troubles to 
which vulgar tourists are exposed, for this being the 
port station of the fiord, mj pedestrian independence 
ceased, and I had to go up and down, begging and 
waiting for a boat and a couple of boatmen ; for these, 
like hotel-keepers and all other people in Norway whose 
services are to be paid for, seem to make a principle of 
convincing you that the obligation is on the side of the 
person receiving the services, not of him who receives 
the wages : and there can be no doubt that they are in 
the right in most cases, especially where the employer 
is much richer than the servant 

Thus, let us suppose the case of a professional man 
who has an income of IflOOl. a-year, or say SL per day, 
which is about 6«. per hour for a working day of ten 
hours : he employs a labourer, and pays him 6«. for two 
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days' work ; or, otherwise stated, he gives the produce 
of his one hour's work in exchange for twenty hours' ot 
the labourer's. It is, of course, true, that, owing to the 
superior skill and intelligence of the professional man, 
his one hour's work is equal in value to the twenty 
hours of the unskilled labourer : that is, when we regard 
it, as we must, &om a commercial point of view ; but 
when we look upon this bargain through the gentler 
sentiments of our moral nature, we must feel that the 
rich man's great natural advantages call for a compen- 
sating effort of courtesy and kindness to balance Ihe 
account; for each man, if he is honest in his work, 
strives all the while to do his best — the labourer strives 
for twenty hours, the more fortunately educated but 
for one : there is, therefore, a balance of nineteen hours 
of moral effort, or striving to benefit, in favour of the 
labourer, which demands, at least, the payment of moral 
acknowledgment 

All that we experience of class animosities and de- 
mocratic discontent is nothing more than the instinc- 
tive effort of the labourer to obtain the settlement of 
this balance, and if it were justly and universally paid 
all such bitterness would soon be at an end. I have 
put the case of the professional man who earns his 32. 
per day. How much more strongly must it apply 
when the advantage comes by inheritance — ^when the 
rich man receives, without any material effort on his 
part, such showers of good offices from his fellow-men, 
who feed, and clothe, and lodge him ; who till his land, 
and devote their utmost skill to surround him with 
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elegance and luxury I Truly the rich man who is not 
kind and courteous, and thoughtful of the feelings of 
his less favoured fellow-men, is the most ungrateful 
animal that lives ; for even the caged tiger is gentle to 
the attendant who brings his daily food. 

The charge for boats is twenty skillings per man per 
Norsk mile, and eight skillings for the boat Two men 
are always required for anything beyond a mere ferry 
<listance in rough weather; three are often necessary, 
even when the tourist pulls in aid: the minimum cost is, 
therefore, about Is. 9d. per Norsk mile of seven English 
miles, and to this must be added the ** tilsigelse," or fee 
to the station-master, for finding and engaging the boat- 
men, as the whole payment they receive is their own : 
the *^ tilsigelse " is four skillings, or about 2cL for each 
journey. 

I know of nothing more luxurious than a boat ride 
after some days' walking. Any kind of riding is enjoy- 
able then ; but to lie down in the stem of a boat that 
is gliding over smooth water, and to revel in beautiftil 
scenery, without any efibrt, when the muscles are capable 
of positively enjoying repose, is the most enjoyable of 
all. My destination was the Bolsaet station, about two 
Norsk miles from the starting point The first half of 
the journey is along the narrow arm of the fiord which 
runs up into the Surrendal, then out into the main fiord, 
and across another and wider branch. While in the Sur- 
rendal Fiord we kept close to the precipitous rocks with 
which the richly wooded mountains that dip into the 
fiord terminate. The scenery is fine throughout I had 
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Iiesitated whether to walk along the shore for the first 
Norsk mile to a small station marked on the map, and 
did not regret taking the boat upon seeing the sort of 
groimd I must have gone over. It would have been, 
not a walk, but a scramble and a struggle through a 
pathless and precipitous pine forest : the seven English 
miles would have cost at least seven hours of severe 
toil. 

The luxurious lounging before spoken of was only of * 
about two hours' duration, for a storm arose just as .we- 
commenced crossing the wide part of the fiord ; the r^ 
poured heavily, and the wind ahead rendered all. our* 
best efibrts at the oar necessary to make any headway 
at all. I was surprised at the manner in which so small 
and light a boat could weather such a sea; the short 
sharp waves were breaking continually, but she shipped 
scarcely any. 

. These boats are cunningly built: the thiu strip of 
bulwark slopes outwards, instead of rising perpendicu- 
larly, so that a breaking sea catches them underneath ;. 
they jump at it, but scarcely any water comes over. 
Nevertheless, had I been alone in such a walnut-shell, I 
should have prepared for swimming and run for the 
nearest shore ; but seeing that the boatmen kept their 
course without any uneasiness, I of course was satisfied 
that all was safe. After some three hours more of hard 
pulling, we got across, and landed at about midnight ; 
then I found that Bolsaet is merely a boat-houae and 
some cowsheds, and that Baekkan, the station for sleep- - 
ing, is four miles farther on. This was not altogether- 
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unwelcome news, for, the rain having ceased, such a 
walk I knew by old experience to be aboat sufficient 
for the purpose of clothes-drying. 

The road passes across a wild and desolate moor, with 
a few stumps of spectral trees that start up here and 
there out of the misty semi-darkness ; for now the nights 
are just beginning. . At about one A.M. J reached quite 
a charming villa, that I could not have ventured to sup- 
pose to be a station but for the well-displayed sign. . I 
knocked, and waited awhile, when two yoimg ladies — 
I am using no hyperbole, no complimentary phrase of 
mere formality, when I say two elegant young ladie*-^ 
bade me, with the best-bred politeness, to enter, and 
showed me to a well-furnished room. There was 
nothing of the wooden, peasant farmhouse character 
about anything; and I rubbed my eyes to be sure that 
I had not fallen asleep on the wild moor, or been en- 
chanted by the spectral stumps. A supper of veal and 
milk, with real wheaten bread, served with courtly 
politeness by the elegant ladies, was of so decidedly 
material and solid a character as to convince me that it 
must be reality. 

My bedroom was not a straw and sheepskin affair,* 
but quite an elegant apartment, containing a tent bed 
with lace curtains, and a stuffed eider-down tumble-off 
cushion coverlid; such as you have on your bed at night, 
and pick off the floor in the morning, in Germany. 

I felt the want of a few phrases on this occasion, in 
order to apologize properly for disturbing these young 
ladies at so late an hour ; for, to be candid, I must 
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•confess that mj method of conversing in an nnknown 
tongue works better in rural than in polite socie^. 

In the morning I had coffee brought to my bedside, 
-as at the Gxddsbrandsdal, with the addition of white 
biscuits; and afterwards a breakfast of veal and tea, 
with wheaten bread again^ which I had not seen since 
leaving Trondhjem. At breakfast the courtly attendance 
of the two elegant young ladies was repeated ; there was 
a servant, but the ladies only waited at the table. It is 
the old Norwegian custom, that the lady of the house, 
or her daughters, of whatever rank, shall wait upon the 
guest : this is the very climax and perfection of hospi- 
tality; though rather embarrassing to an Englishman, 
who feels it his duty to attend upon the ladies. The 
-contrast with the straw and sheepskin bed and the 
Tomancementivora of the night before was very curions. 

Crossing another branch of the fiord to Angvik, I 
w^alked for some miles through the rain over a dreary 
moor. The people here make hay, not only while the 
sun shines, but in the midst of the rain : they place a 
long rail on a series of legs about six feet high, a sort 
of hay-horse, and throw the grass or hay across it; 
evidently to keep it from soaking on the ground, which 
is swampy hereabouts. 

At the station of Haegheim I encountered the first 
-example I had met with in Norway of an attempt at 
petty imposition. I called for a bowl of milk, for which 
the hostess demanded four skillings, or nearly two- 
pence ; the usual charge being two skillings, and some- 
times only one. I threw two skillings on the table^ 
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and looked fierce ; whereupon the woman picked up the 
two skillmgs and slunk away to the adjoining room> 
where a lazy-looking man was sitting; a grumbling 
dialogue followed, from which, and the physiognomy 
of both, I inferred that the poor woman was honestly 
disposed, but her husband forced her to overcharge the 
guests. On leaving the house, I observed written over 
the door in conspicuous letters some proverb or motto 
about fearing God. I have unhappily found it a rule, 
without any exception, and applicable in all countries, 
that people who parade their religion outside, and set 
up pious sign-posts in their actions or conversation, are 
mean, selfish, and dishonest. 

The carts used hereabouts are very simple and in- 
genious in construction, and might be copied by our 
country folks at home with advantage, where the usual 
springs are found too expensive. The shafts are made 
long, like those of the carriole, and the cart is balanced 
on the same principle ; but in addition to the spring 
from the elasticity of the shafts, another is provided 
by fixing the seat upon two long thin strips of wood 
fastened to the rail of the cart, and forming a sort of 
spring-board, upon which the seat rests. 

On reaching the Fanne Fiord grand scenery recom- 
mences. The apparent uplifting of the coast into the 
air, referred to at page 159, was very strikingly exhibited 
about the promontory on which Molde stands. 

At the Lonsaet station, where I stopped, I met a 
very intelligent Norwegian who spoke English, and 
who gave me many useful hints as to my future route. 

12 
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AmoDg other things, he told me of a waterfeU which 
he considered the finest in Norway, but of which no 
mention is made by Murray or in the Road-book pub^ 
lished by Bohn: it is the Skiggodal Foss, which I 
determuied to visit if possible. At this station there 
were German beds again, and in the morning caf^ au 
lajfy as a wretched punster calls it. 

I started by boat again, and, crossing the Fanne Fiord, 
walked over the isthmus from Dvergsnaes to Sollesnaes- 
It is a flat country, an alluvial deposit, partly moorland 
and partly pastoral. At one part, the road, after an 
abrupt turn, comes in a line with a broad grassy avenoe 
of remarkably park-like character. Far away in the 
distance I heard a melody so wild and shrill that it 
seemed scarcely possible to be produced by human 
voice; but after walking about half a mile along the 
green avenue, I came upon the singer, a girl, who, 
amidst a community of happy ruminating cows, was 
lying down and warbling most wonderfully. Her face 
was turned away from me, and as my steps were noise-^ 
less upon the soft grass, I came quite near to her, and 
lying down, remained unheard and unseen, listening to 
her singing. The old Greeks, who understood such 
matters very well, represent the sirens with sweet voices 
as well as pretty faces, and tell us that their voices were 
the most potent with their victims. They were right : 
there is a wonderftil fascination in the tones of certain 
voices, and this was one of them. I fell into a most 
romantic and sentimental mood, without seeing the face 
^f the sweet warbler. She sang a kind of ranz de vaclies; 
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but the ^^yodl" was much wilder, more shrill and rapid^ 
than any I have heard in Switzerland; the sudden 
breaking from the lightly touched contralto notes into 
tlie piercing liquid falsetto, was marvelloua for sweetness 
and rapidity: some of these falsetto notes seemed to 
me higher than any I had ever heard produced by 
the human voice. Unhappily, before ten minutes had 
passed since I had laid me down to listen thus at 
leisure, she turned her head and saw me there. In an 
instant, she sprang upon her feet, and bounded like a 
startled hare into the wood hard by. She disappeared 
entirely, hidden by the tall stems of the pine-trees. I 
waited for some time, hoping that she might take 
courage and return ; for I felt that it would be too 
impertinent to follow her. But she continued invisible, 
and did not even peep from her hiding-place; so I 
walked moumftilly and slowly away, looking back very 
often ; but the cows were ruminating all alone, and no 
more '^ yodling " was heard. I wished for riches and 
leisure, that I might linger hereabouts, and learn where 
she lived and all about her, make her acquaintance, and. 
then employ great masters to cultivate her voice and 
teach her all the mysteries of music. I cannot say 
whether she was pretty, though I feel morally certain 
that she must been. I only saw that she had Iarge> 
bright eyes, which seemed to flash with terror as she 
started up, and that her figure was slight, as she 
bounded into the wood. 

Soon after this, I arrived at the little cottage-station 
of Sollesnaes, where the hostess, a simple woman, on 

12—2 
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finding that I was an Englishman, stepped back a little 
distance to examine me at fall length, then fetched her 
husband and two children to look at the "Engelsk;'' 
and they examined my hat, boots, and knapsack, with 
intense interest. It is really refreshing to find a comer 
of the earth nnvisited by Englislunen. I doubt whether 
even a Scotchman has been here within the memory 
of a generation ; for the very few \nsitors who come 
down the Surrendal and over to the Fanne Fiord, all 
go, of course, to Molde, the great town of the district, 
and proceed firom thence to the Romsdal. I am no 
lover of great towns, and usually skip them, unlesS' 
Murray is imperatively emphatic upon their lions. 

The little promontory I had just crossed is *' nobody's 
way to nowhere." With the host and his son, I rowed 
across the fiord to Alfames. The boat was smaller and 
slighter than any I have been in on the fiords before, 
and a squall arose, more vigorous than the one I pre-^ 
viously experienced. The water did come over the 
sloping bulwark this time, and the little boy, who 
pulled bravely for above an hour, began to cry with 
fear ; not, however, until after catching a dozen or so 
of " crabs," and tumbling each time over the seat. It is 
very difficult to row amongst these sharp short waves, 
and I found my hands severely blistered and bleeding- 
at the journey's end. The poor man only demanded 
16 skillings for his two or three hours' hard work, an^ 
the boat had to be taken back again. In such a case, 
the value of the small stock of fish-hooks, artificial flies, 
needles, steel pens, and cases I had brought with me. 
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was proved ; a present of a few of these things being 
received with immense delight. I should advise all 
tourists who propose penetrating to the less-frequented 
parts of Norway to carry a few such portable trifles. 
Artificial flies are specially acceptable. On the main 
liighways, the coin of the realm is the best; but in 
«uch places as this, a little present, which is not a mere 
l)usiness payment, but a friendly offering of gratitude and 
good-will, is estimated far beyond its uttermost valua 

My dinner at the station where we landed was a 
thorough Norwegian repast, consisting of the Roman 
cement, witli butter, and some sour curd. I now learnt 
the reason of that strange sweeping motion of the hand 
and the stretching out the spoon at arm's length, which 
I have observed to be the universal habit of the people 
when eatuig such a dish as this : it is because the curd, 
being a sort of new cheese, draws out into strings, which 
otherwise would fall upon one's clothes. No charge was 
made for this, and when I offered 8 skillings, about 3 JdL, 
the woman of the house was amazed at my prodigality, 
4ind thanked me most cordially by the expressive Nor- 
wegian mode of shaking, or rather squeezing, hands. 

After this crossing of the water, came another cross- 
ing of the land — an isthmus like the last ; but the 
road now skirts a narrow branch of the fiord, studded 
witli rich wooded islands, and backed by the purple 
and snow-patched mountains of the Romsdal. The 
landlocked termination of the fiord forms one of the 
most beautiful lakes I have ever seen ; a splendtd sub- 
ject for a picture. Crossing the Romsdals Fiord, which 
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well desen^es its fame for stem and rocky grandeur, I 
found that Veblungsnaesset is not merely a single farm 
station, but an actual wooden village of forty or fifty 
houses, with a real hotel. I made my way to the prin- 
cipal apartment of this hotel, which was furnished in 
a most reckless manner, with real mahogany chairs, 
big table, and little tables, and sofa of the same, with 
horsehair cushions, and a carpet, and everything French- 
polished. Feeling very much embarrassed, though 
nobody else was there, I was obliged to leave the room, 
to rub my boots again upon the great door-mat of pme 
and juniper twigs, comb my hair, and put on a coUar 
and a neckerchief; for, besides the furniture I before 
mentioned, there was a chandelier and a looking-glass ; 
and not having seen myself since leaving Trondhjem, 
I was rather startled at the revelations of this article of 
furniture. 

But I was soon reUeved of my embarrassment ; for 
just upon re-entering the state-chamber, tlie hostess 
came forward in a state of evident alarm, and showed 
me upstairs to a comfortable but unpretentious bed- 
room, constructed as usual of native deal, and furnished 
with the same natural material. 

Respecting the origin of all this mahogany, horse- 
hair, carpeting, and chandeliering, I cannot give the 
reader any certain information : whether the house was^ 
accustomed to that sort of thing, or whether it had 
been thrown into a state of abnormal magnificence on 
account of the expected arrival of the Crown Prince, 
who was then making a tour through Norway, and 
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would shortly arrive here. But I was quite convinced 
that the room was specially set aside for i oyalty 5 for 
nothing else could have induced the hostess to have 
shown me to an inferior apartment, after I had put on 
the shirt-collar. 

Veblungsnaesset is the port of the Romsdal, w^hich 
valley is the *Mion" of all Norway: the Norwegians 
themselves travel long distances to see it In the 
Christiania Illustrated News there are numerous wood- 
cuts of its finest scenic features, and every English^- 
man who comes to Norway is told that he must 
see it, and his expectations are raised to the highest. 
This loud heraldry of scenic fame is a severe trial to 
any place : it is like making a man mayor for the third 
time ; unless really great merits are possessed, criticism 
is sure to be ruinously severe. 

My next day's journey proved, however, that the 
Romsdal can safely bear this terrible ordeal of much- 
repeated praise. It throws its gauntlet of defiance even 
at the feet of the mighty Alps themselves ; for it com- 
bines in one valley so many of the elements of savage 
grandeur. It is more like Glencoe than any of the 
valleys of Switzerland ; and is, in fact, remarkably like 
Glencoe, but on a very much grander scale, with snow 
and ice and countless waterfalls superadded. Not only 
in the physical aspect of its dark, frowning rocks, but in 
the gloomy record of slaughter does it resemble Glen- 
coe ; being closely associated with the story of the 900 
Scotchmen who landed at Veblungsnaesset, marched 
up this valley, and all but two were slain. When I 
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started, the conical peaks of the mountains were buried 
in threatening clouds ; then came a storm of rain and 
hail, and the body of the clouds dissolved, leaving only 
some ragged fragments of white mist, which clang 
about the torrent gulleys of the mountain sides, and 
then slowly melted into sunshine. All the torrents and 
cascades were at work, and doing their utmost Every 
kind of waterfall is here — from the rapids and roaring 
leaps of the Rauma, which runs through the bottom 
of the valley, to Staubbachs innumerable, Giessbachs, 
Reichenbachs, twin Handecks — representatives, in fact, 
of every type of waterfall, and rivals to the grandest of 
some of them. 

On the right side of the valley as I ascended, the 
-Romsdals Horn, a mountain of extraordinary steepness^ 
springs out of the valley up to a height of 4,000 feet, 
like a monstrous shattered steeple ; a labyrinth of 
similar ragged cones surrounding it On the left side 
a mighty wall of rock rises directly from the road, till 
its notched and rugged edge seems to scrape the blue 
sky itself. This wall varies from one to two thousand 
feet in height In some parts of it great scars are 
visible, where huge masses have scaled off and thun- 
dered down ; these fragments may be seen below, 
cumbering the river-bed, and forcing its waters to roar 
and foam through the alleys between them. The 
course of the road has in many places been turned to 
wind around such blocks ; and in some places the 
blocks themselves have been blasted, and the road cut 
fairly through them. Above these scars an over- 
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tanging cornice may usually be seen ; which is the 
upper surface from which the fragment was detached* 
The heap of massive ruins below, the scar above, and 
the overhanging cornice over that, have a tendency to 
prevent the pedestrian who observes such things, from 
■selecting these particular boulders for resting-places, or 
points from which to take a sketch ; for, in spite of the 
doctrine of probabilities, the idea that another crash is 
just about to occur is suggested irresistibly. 

To enumerate the waterfalls of the Romsdal would 
be rather a serious task; there are a dozen or two that 
would each support half-a-dozen hotels, and be per- 
petually sketched, photographed, and stereoscoped, if 
they were anywhere up the Rhine. If they were in 
Scotland, in addition to all this there would be lodges 
built opposite to them, with mirrors to show the water- 
fall overhead and all rotmd the room at once, and 
sliding panels to start open and disclose the view unex- 
pectedly. In Ireland there would be a score of gates 
on the roads leading to them, erected for the sole pur- 
pose of supporting juvenile mendicants, who would 
rush to shut them as the tourist loomed above the 
horizon, in order to be paid for opening them when 
he approached. But here they pour and dash down 
their own chosen courses, the wild, unfettered creatures 
of God's bounty. Here we may gaze upon them undis- 
turbed, and revel in the wonder, gratitude, and venera- 
tion that such a scene awakens, by reminding us that 
He has so fitted our faculties to His works around^ 
that every object or action in the universe has in it 
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some element of grandeur or of beauty capable of 
filling om* souls with joy. There are those who tell ud- 
that this world is but a festering heap of wickedness 
and corruption, and would have us wean our minds 
from all sjrmpathy and love for earthly things; to dc 
which would imply that we should regard with disgust 
and contempt the works of our Creator, and, more 
especially, our fellow-creatures; but to the healthy mind 
it must be evident that the man who would fit liim- 
self for the reception of a higher manifestation of his- 
Creator's bounty in another world, must first train his- 
soul to be capable and worthy of fiiUy enjoying the 
heavenly elements of this. 

The most abundant and characteristic waterfalls of 
the Romsdal are those which come from an unknown 
source somewhere, and pour over the grand rock on 
the left. The finest of these is situated about half 
way between the Flatmark and Horgheim stations : it 
is called the Mongefoss. Looking up, with an efibrt 
that strains the neck, to the frowning wall of rock, a 
torrent is seen, pouring apparently out of the blue eth^.. 
It bends smoothly over the topmost edge, as blue as the* 
ether itself, lustrous and crystalline with the light that 
sliines clear through it ; then it is lost, having made a 
first plunge of a hundred feet or so down into a boiling, 
cauldron, which it has pounded out of the rock by its- 
everlasting thumps; but again it reappears, shattered 
to snowy fragments, and striking the rock once more,, 
spreads out and tears down a long, rugged slope, in 
white fleeces of broken water. At every resisting; 
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ledge, clouds of fine spray and mist are dashed forth ; 
the sunlight tinting them here and there with bands of 
the glorious iris. Then a great ledge bars its path, and 
it bounds upwards and forwards into the free air ; and 
thus bruised and battered to mere water-dust, so fine 
and light that it struggles even with the slight resist- 
ance of the air, it descends with slow, unvarying speed 
some four or five hundred feet more : then it showers 
upon another slope of rock, spreads into a multitude of 
little rills, and disappears again, till at last it rushes 
under the road to join the Rauma, and keep its company 
to the all-absorbing sea* 

This fall, to my taste, is finer than the Staubbach r 
it does not shoot forward, clear of the rock in one leap ; 
but its beauty is rather increased by this. Both in 
height and quantity of water it is far superior to the 
Staubbach. Omitting the first fall into the upper basiny 
and only considering that portion which is seen falling 
down the face of the rock in a continuous mass of 
broken water, it must be somewhere about a thousand 
feet in height. 

I am aware of the difficulty of judging the relative 
merits of waterfalls — especially such falls as these — for 
they depend so much upon the circumstances of the 
weather. Doubtless, I saw the falls of the Romsdal 
under their most favourable aspects, so much rain- 
having recently fallen; but this is no rare case, for, 
according to current report concerning the meteorology 
of the mouth of the Romsdal, it rains on an average 
somewhere about always. 
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In nearly all the breaks and hollows of the dark 
precipitous rocks are patches of snow^ some of them so 
low as almost to touch the corn-fields ; for amidst all 
this savage subUmity there are rich substantial farms. 
These farms are due to the table-lands of the terraces, 
of which there are two very distinctly marked, but they 
are not so lofly as those in the other valleys before 
mentioned. 

Beside the snow patches there are Lilliputian glaciers 
in abundance, where the whole history of glacier forma- 
tion is shown at a glance. There are the snow fields 
above, filling a basin from which dark peaks arise ; the 
basin has a downward opening, or notch, leading to a 
little steep, trough-like valley, that closes in below. In 
the upper basin, the snow surface is thawed by the sun, 
tlie water sinks into the spongy snow below, freezes 
^gain on its way, and binds it all together as a seeming 
solid, but capable of yielding to the pressure of the mass 
above and the expansion of re-freezing ; this pressure 
forces it through the notch of the upper basin, into the 
lower. As it passes over the bend from the lesser to 
the greater declivity, it is split upon its surface by this 
bending, and the blue crevices are formed. In squeez- 
ing so forcibly tlu'ough this opening it polishes its rocky 
sides, and the fragments of stone that are torn away or 
fall upon it become bedded into the ice, and when they 
reach the portion that slides upon the rock, they groove 
it with parallel lines that will mark the places where 
these glaciers have been, if in future ages they should 
cease to exist 
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There are other snow basins which fail to form true 
glaciers, owing to the want of the trough-like valley 
below that closes in at its lower part. Yet in these there 
is evidently a downward flow, or advancement of the ice 
and snow, which is forced through the notch ; but this 
notch communicating with a long straight trough like a 
-water gulley, the foremost of the advancing mass bends, 
over till it becomes detached, and then fcMins an ava- 
lanche instead of a glacier. Several of these small 
avalanches came down during my walk: I mistook 
the first for a water cascade, until its cessation, and the 
thundering rumble which followed, undeceived me. 

In these I found an explanation of the snow patches^ 
nearly level with the corn-fields ; for each of the ava- 
lanches deposits itself as a sort of talus, or sloping delta- 
shaped heap, at about that part of the terrace which 
must have been the shore of the ancient fiord. All 
these avalanche tracks are smoothed by the falling snow 
and ice and stones ; they are probably scratched and 
grooved likewise, but tliis I cannot positively aflirm, as 
they were on the opposite side of the river. 

I am not aware that the attention of geologists has 
been directed to this sort of avalanche action, as dis-^ 
tinguished from glacier action. In our own country, 
and in almost every part of Europe, traces of ancient 
glaciers are found, or supposed to be found. These 
traces consist of smoothed rocks with parallel scratches, 
and heaps of stones that have come from some distance, 
and yet present no traces of being water-worn. The 
smoothing and grooving are attributed io the slow- 
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moving ice, and the heaps are supposed to be thef mo- 
raines, or tlie stony accumulations commonly found at 
the sides and terminations of glaciers. 

Now here we have side by side with these small 
model glaciers as many small model avalanches^ each 
with a regularly established track. If all the snows of 
ihe Romsdal hills were melted, I have little donbt 
that a modem geologist would confound the avalandie 
with the glacier tracks ; he would find smoothed and 
grooved rocks on both, and a heap of angular stones 
at the termination of the smoothed rock. These would^ 
according to received views, be regarded as the beds of 
former glaciers, and the remaining terminal moraine. 

In tliis valley the confusion would not lead to any 
jserious speculative error, for the difference in the causes 
producing either a glacier or an avalanche in this par- 
ticular locality is so small — merely the form of the 
trough — that general conclusions respecting former 
climate would not be affected by the mistake. But 
there are cases where the distinction between the former 
existence of glaciers or avalanches would materially 
affect a grand hypothesis. It is inferred from the indi- 
cations alluded to, that there existed what is called a 
glacial epoch, when the greater part of Europe, or even 
of this hemisphere, was subject to a much colder 
climate ; and if all the observed smoothing, and groov- 
ings, and heaps were produced by glaciers it must have 
been so ; for in order to produce a glacier there must 
be continuous snow tliroughout both winter and summer. 
If, however, these markings are but the vestiges of ava« 
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3anclies, a very small difference of climate may account 
for them ; as regular periodical avalanches may be pro- 
»duced by the winter snow of any hilly country, though 
that snow should be melted all away by the heat of 
«ach returning summer. Among the causes capable of 
bringing about such a result^ surface configuration is 
-a more potent one than climate. 
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CHAPTER XL 

** Gammcl Ost '* a new sensation for epicures— A royal cortege — ^Loft- 
on the fjeld— False alarm — The **Cock of the monntain*'— 
Risks of solitary mountaineering — Out for the night — Hard 
work on an empty stomach — Difficulty, delusion, and disap^ 
pointment — Semi-starration and its effects — The pastor of 
Lom — The social position and influence of the Norwegian 
clergy — The ** pocket-pistol " a dangerous weapon. 

My dinner at the Horgheim station consisted of *^ smoe- 
rogbrod " and " gammel ost," bread and butter and old 
cheese : charge 8 skillings, or S^d. The gammel ost is a 
celebrated Norwegian dish, and this at Horgheim the 
finest example of it I have met with. It is a peculiar 
sort of cheese, made, I believe, with goats' milk mixed 
with herbs and sugar. When new, it is very detestable,, 
but after many years' keeping it decomposes, and forms 
a sort of condiment rather than food. It is sprinkled 
in a moist powder, upon bread and butter. When in 
perfection, it is neither mouldy, moist, nor mitey ; it is 
of a uniform pale brick colour, just capable of crumb- 
ling, and has a rich anchovy-pastish flavour with a faint 
suggestion of parmesan. If Fortnum and Mason, or 
Crosse and Blackwell, were to import some of this, put 
it into eccentric jars, and charge a sufficiently high 
price for it, our epicures would rmi into ecstacies about 
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it, tintil they discovered that it is really a cheap and 
vulgar article. 

On arriving at Ormein station, where I stopped for 
the night, I found all engaged in preparation for the 
Crown Prince. The front of the house was decorated 
with pine and birch trees — not branches, but whole 
trees — stuck into the ground ; and great scrubbings of 
floors were in progress. Two officers were there pre- 
paring for the royal reception ; one of whom spoke 
English, and gave me much information respecting 
the various routes. I find it usually advantageous to 
fix only the general outline of my route, and to settle 
the details according to information gathered on the 
way. 

There is a remarkably fine triple fall opposite this 
station ; it is pictured in the accompanying lithograph. 

The next morning it rained again. The character 
of the valley soon changes; the road ascends and passes 
along the slope of a hill ; and the river, now far below 
in a deep gorge, instead of being nearly level with the 
road as at first, begins to make cascades itself. One of 
these, about a quarter of a mile from the station, was 
sufficiently fine to tempt me down a path to see it 
even here, where one becomes so dainty and critical 
concerning waterfalls. 

At the next station, Nystuen, there was a large 
assemblage of the peasantry from all the country round 
waiting to see the Prince, who was hourly expected. 
They were dressed in their best, the men with fresh 
clean red nightcaps, and the women with bright ker- 
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chiefs round their heads; all along the road I found 
family groups standing by the wayside* The horses 
were waiting at this station^ where the whole party was 
to make a relay. A little beyond the station I met the 
cortigey which consisted of about a dozen carrioles and 
one leather-looking gig or chaise, in which the Prince 
was driving. 

On the following morning I proposed to cross flie 
f jeld to Skeaker, but it rained and drizzled, the mists 
hung upon the moors, and my host spoke rather 
earnestly of the dangers of the fjeld under such 
circumstances. He was an intelligent man, who had 
xead the saga of the old Scandinavian poets, and seemed 
well acquainted with them. I walked on in the after- 
noon to the next station through a widening portion of 
the valley, which hereabouts presents no very striking 
features. 

From the Hoset station there is another track over the 
Kjolen Fjeld, and I started upon this at about seven in 
the morning. After passing over a plain of reindeer 
moss, I walked up a long, wild, wooded valley, and 
reached some huts, or saeters, rather sooner than I 
anticipated, from the position they have on the map, 
according to which the track over the fjeld here turns 
off to the left. I accordingly crossed a. bridge just 
erected, and found a track taking nearly the course 
required. The track was but an ill-defined one, and 
^fter a while I lost it completely out on the wild rolling 
moorland, over which I then steered by compass alone. 
After a few miles of this, I reached a ridge of moun- 
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tains, and ascended them to take a general survey, in 
the hope of seeing on the other side a lake which is 
marked on the map, and which would serve to verify 
my bearings. The lake, or rather two lakes are there, 
but I was beyond the western extremity, instead of 
being at the east end or beyond it, as I had calculated* 
This was very puzzling, and I lost confidence in my 
map — ^not in myself of course. Only those who have 
wandered alone over trackless mountains can understand 
the painful feeling of having relied upon a map, and 
then finding it deceitful ; it is like being jilted after a 
long and confident courtsliip. The sense of doubt and 
confusion, the hesitation as to whether to consult the 
map any more, or, if consulting it, to look for det&ils^ 
or only to rely on general bearings, is indescribably 
perplexing and vexatious. Then I had started with 
such confidence, the track seeming so clear : during the 
first half of the distance it followed a little rivulet, at 
the Loordalen saeters it turned at right angles, and over 
a ridge to a lake, and then over another to the long 
valley of the Vaage Vand. There seemed no possibility 
of mistake, so that I did not eveu take the common 
precaution of filling my pockets with food, and on 
passing the saeters made no halt for milk ; though my 
breakfast was only a few chips of fladbrod and some 
^^smoer^ pronounced "smear," a good expressive English 
name for Norwegian butter. 

After some halt, and hesitation between choosing the 
€ast or the west end of the lakes, I determined upon 
taking a middle course, and crossing the stream that 

13—2 
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•close to me^ that I must almost have trodden upon it* 
It appeared larger than a turkey, with huge wings and 
tail; and the noise it made in rising was tremendous : 
a bear would have been far less startling at first sight. 
These birds are, I believe, quite extinct in Britain, 
though formerly abundant in the wilder regions of the 
Scottish Highlands. 

I should not advise other tourists to venture alone 
over a fjeld like this ; for, independently of the danger 
of losing the way, and being overtaken by the mists> 
there is a considerable risk of sprained ankles, when 
the path is lost. The slopes of the hills are covered 
with loose angular stones, heaped together several layers 
thick, with deep holes between them. To cross such 
ground as this, it is necessary to step carefully, but 
firmly, upon the angular summits of these blocks; 
some practice is required to keep one's balance, and to 
•do this safely, as the stones are often loose, and rock, 
or even turn over, when trodden on. When they do 
thus turn, a fall is almost inevitable; grazed knuckles 
and bruised knees and shins follow as a matter of 
course; but if the foot should slip down one of these 
<;rooked holes, and the whole weight of the body pitch 
upon it, a sprained ankle or a broken leg is quite to be 
anticipated. Such a mishap is bad enough under any 
circumstances ; but here, where no human being comes 
within hail for months together, to have to crawl for 
miles and miles over broken rock and bog, dragging 
a dangling limb, and, after hours of struggling agony, 
to faint and die in the wilderness without one farewell 
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word or glance of sympathy, would be worse than bemg* 
shot down and galloped over on a battle-field« 

I know of how little avail are all these pradent 
reflections : when the fresh mountain air is blowing^ 
in one's face and the early day is wakening, a reckless 
self-reliance is engendered, and all tlioughts of possible 
suffering and weakness are driven out by the sense of 
iron strength that the purified blood carries with it to 
every limb. These influences, and the prospect of a 
vigorous battle with great obstacles, tempt one's fooisteps- 
from the dusty road to the crisp springing heather and 
the wild craggy mountain peaks. I never start upon 
a walk in a mountainous country without making sage 
resolutions to be most cautious; but all these wise re- 
solves are broken before half the journey is done. 

On this occasion I soon found that I had got into 
something like a scrape; for, on reaching the end of the 
little valley, or gorge, it was evident that it did not lead 
to the Vaage Vand, with tlie church upon its banks,, 
as marked in my map, but to a long dreary valley with 
a small stream winding through it, having no lake or 
any traces of humanity. It was evident that I had 
gone altogether wrong ; and the possibility that it might 
be myself, as well as the map, that made the mistake,, 
was suggested, but not without an inward struggle ; for 
we all have our weaknesses and vanities, and one of 
inine is that I am a skilful moimtaineer, and can find 
my way without guides over the wildest and most 
difficult of passable passes. I have done it often in the: 
Swiss and Tyrolese Alps, even where glaciers stand 
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in the way, and the limits of the snow-line have to be 
passed, and but seldom made any serious blunder. It 
therefore wounded my pride most terribly to be almost 
forced to the conclusion that I had gone about ten 
miles too far east; for at such a distance from the 
proper track there are marked upon the map two lakes> 
connected by a stream just corresponding to that with 
the soft bottom tliat I had waded through ; the eastern- 
most of these lakes having an outlet running down a 
narrow valley just in the direction of that I was fol- 
lowing; this stream is tributary to another, winding, 
through a long valley, that looks dreary even on the 
map, though it has one farm marked at its eastern endy 
some ten miles farther, and beyond the limits of my 
vision. This farm is called Skardvangen. My theory 
now is, that the saeters at which I arrived so much 
sooner than I expected, were not the Loordalen saeters 
marked in my map, but some others there omitted; 
that, therefore, I turned off too soon, and all the easting 
I made to get round the lakes was so much additional 
aberration.* 

According to this, I was now, at five o'clock P.M., 
about as far from my destination as I supposed I was 
when at the saeters at ten in the morning, with the 
disadvantage of having no track to follow, and an 

* This proved to be the fact, as I afterwards ascertained by in- 
specting Miinck's map, where every farm and saeter is marked, and 
the configuration of the hills and valleys carefully given. I could 
not have made the blunder if I had had that map. Mine was only a 
road map — ^very good of its kind, bat not sufficient for such solitary 
mountain wanderings. 
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unknown amount of difficulties and obstacles to over- 
come; for a range of mountains of considerable elevation 
still lay between me and the Vaage Vand. I continued 
southward^ finding a faint tracks then passed some cows, 
which all followed me, and jostled each other for the 
privilege of licking my hands, or my hat or shoulders. 
They evidently mistook me for their milkman, and 
expected their evening treat of salt Finally, we — ^that 
is, I and the cows — ^reached a little saeter, a wretched 
hovel, filled with dirty men and a most abominable 
odour, vile enough to annihilate a fourteen hours' appetite. 

They told me that my way was along a lofty ridge, 
which was visible in the far distance, running nearly 
east and west It was about nine o'clock, and the sun 
just setting; for, this being the 1st of August, the sunny 
nights were past 

Just before meeting the cows, I was much surprised 
at a bird of a light gray colour, and] rather larger than 
a grouse, which ran before at a few yards' distance, 
uttering a curious scream. At first, I thought I must 
be near its nest, and this was a device to draw me 
away, such as some birds will attempt ; but as it con- 
tinued running before me a considerable distance. It 
could not be so. Being desperately hungry, and having 
no prospect of supper, I took out my small revolver to 
shoot at it, and when just about doing so, perceived the 
explanation of its conduct A large falcon, or small 
eagle, was wheeling round heavily over my head, and 
the poor frightened bird at my feet was seeking protec- 
tion. To have shot it would have been like murdering a 
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child; so I fired every barrel at the dark enemy above, 
and succeeded in frightening him away. 

After ascending to the first ridge, I found the track, 
which soon led to another valley, and fipom thence 
up the side of another mountain to a higher ridge. 
The night was now sufiiciently dark to render it very 
difiicult to keep the track : as long as it continued on 
rocky ground it was easy enough, the angles of the 
stones being white where the lichen had been worn away 
by the feet'; but whenever it broke upon a patch of rein- 
deer moss, it was so fiir obliterated as to be no longer 
traceable. I had to cross such patches continually, and 
then to zigzag to the right and left till I came upon the 
stony track. This added considerably to the distance, 
which was computed by the men at the saeter as four or 
five hours' walk. At one spot, where a large moor had 
to be crossed, I wandered aside for above half an hour, 
being misled by a heap of stones, which I supposed to be 
a track-beacon ; such things being common hereabouts, 
it was erected for this purpose; but it marks another 
track, which led me quite away from my course.* Being 
now in a prudent state of mind, I turned back to the 
point at which I lost the track, and went on zigzag till I 
again found it. I toiled on thus over angular blocks, 
through bogs, and across small streams, with mist and 

* The track I followed is on the south side of the lake, or tarn, 
from which the river running to Skardvangen originates. On Wali- 
gorski's and Wergland's map the track from Skardvangen to Skeaker 
is marked on the N. side of this lake. The heap of stones referred to 
was at the head of this lake, and the path I came upon bent round 
the lake. It was probably that marked on the map. 
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«ome rain, for about six hours ; when, a litUe aflter day* 
break, I reached another ridge, from which the Yaage^ 
Vand and the Otta were at last visible. 

The lake is of considerable size, some twentj-five to 
thirty miles long. I was at a great height above it, pro- 
bably 2,000 feet, and the descent very steep. Seen 
through the morning mist and my expectations^ the 
lake appeared to terminate at the point directly below 
me, and the river there to begin, and continue onwards- 
to the right through a long, flat, shingle valley. As the- 
church and the station where I hoped to find some food 
are marked in the map at about the junction of the river 
with the lake, I determined to make a direct descent- 
down the steep slope; which, being thickly wooded, may 
be safely done by clinging to the stems and branches- 
of the trees, and swinging down firom one to the other. 
Having been twenty hours without food or rest, I 
found the requisite exertion very severe; I was faint 
and giddy, made false steps, and missed my hold 
occasionally: every such slip brought out a bath of 
cool perspiration on my forehead, and seemed to jolt 
all the viscera of my system ; but the prospect of food 
and lodging below urged me onward in my staggering 
scramble* At last I emerged from the wood upon an 
open slope of loose sliding drift, and saw below me a 
good road, and, to my amazement, the lake continuing 
to the right for many miles; for what I had supposed to 
be a valley of shingles, with the river in the middle,, 
was the body of the lake. I am at a loss whether to 
attribute this illusion to the ripple of the lake reflecting^ 
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the north-eastern daylight, and thus appearingl like 
pebbles, or to an uncertainty of vision resulting from 
long fasting and fatigue. 

I saw the spire of the church far away to the 
right, near where the valley seems to close, about five 
miles distant. This was a terrible shock to my empty 
stomach ; but gathering up the remnants of my 
strength, I slid on my heels down the loose slope, 
witli a rattling accompaniment of the surrounding, 
stones, came upon the road at last, and walked on till 
I reached the end of the lake, and the church. 

There were some houses in the valley; at one of 
which I made inquiries, and learnt that the station is- 
close by the church. Feeling quite assured that food 
and rest were at hand, I did not even ask for a bowl of 
milk at the house where I inquired ; but upon reaching 
the church, with the station standing visibly near it, a& 
described, I foimd a broad and rapid river between us, 
and the bridge a mile farther down> so that there were 
two miles more to walk, and the bridge to cross. This- 
was the last straw upon the camel's back, and almost 
broke me down. Although I had been scrambling, and 
climbing, and struggling, rather than walking, for 
nearly twenty-four hours, and had taken neither food 
nor rest, I felt no sense of muscular fatigue, but a 
terrible giddiness, that made me reel and stagger along 
the road like a drunkard. When I reached the bridge,, 
which was paved with planks having some spaces 
between them, the running water below seemed to- 
carry away with it all my remaining senses, and I fell 
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dowiij and remained for a short time^ nntil some of the 
giddiness passed away^ then got np^ and poshed on at a 
rapid pace to the station. It was a poor place^ but 
inhabited by kind people, who seemed rather surprised 
and alarmed when I told them something about mj 
jonmej. Thej brought bacon, fladbrod, and milk. I 
only proposed to eat very little, but I found mysdf 
unable to eat any solid whatever ; so, after taking a 
draught of milk, I went to bed, and slept soundly for 
about four hours. 

On awaking, I found a stout gentleman sitting at 
my bedside. He was the pastor of Lom. A Norwe- 
gian pastor is not merely a preacher ; he is clergyman, 
physician, magistrate, arbitrator, and the general friend 
:and father, to whom all his scattered parishioners 
appeaL In a country where there are none but 
peasant farmers — ^no aristocracy, no gentry, no towns 
•or villages, no shopkeepers, no professional class — a 
highly educated man must be strangely isolated, and, 
unless endowed with the true spirit of Christian bene- 
volence, must be one of the most miserable of men ; but, 
if suited to his work, he may be one of the happiest, for 
his opportunities of doing unmistakeable good, and of 
witnessing the full fruits of his good deeds, are almost 
unlimited. Most of these Norwegian pastors are, I 
believe, excellent men, and render great services to the 
people around. 

In the present instance, the paternal relations of the 
good pastor of Lom were illustrated in my case, for he 
sat at my bedside, where he had evidently been watch- 
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ing for some time, as though he feared that some fever 
or other ailment might result from the over-exertion, 
excitement, and fasting; for the farmer had told him 
how far I had come, and how I staggered into the house> 
and sat down greedily to eat, but failed to swallow a 
mouthful. I was somewhat uneasy myself before going 
to sleep, not so much on account of the amount of fatigue 
undergone — for I had done many foolish things of the 
like kind before, under the intoxicating influence of 
the mountain air — ^but my alarm \^as suggested by 
the peculiar symptoms, the utter absence of any sensa- 
tion of muscular fatigue, and the existence of an odd 
desire to keep on walking or half running. This, of 
course, was unnatural, and a symptom of nervous de- 
rangement ; fatigue being the monitor appointed to warn 
us from destroying our bodies by excess of labour, and 
anything deranging that sense is a serious mischief. 

I always have protested, and always will protest, most 
urgently, against the insane folly, so prevalent among all 
classes, educated and uneducated — medical men included 
— of using stimulants as a remedy for fatigue, as means 
of " refreshment" after labour, and as a whip to drive 
the brain or body on to further exertion. Whatever may 
be argued in favour of the use of such things at other 
times, there cannot be a doubt that this most conunon 
use is necessarily pernicious, for there is no other 
remedy for fatigue than rest. That feeling, reverently 
regarded — as it should be — is the voice of our Creator 
calling upon us to stop : to cease in a course of action 
that will damage the wondrous mechanism He has 
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entrusted to oar care: no man who has studied the 
structure of the human body^ and has studied it with all 
Jiis faculties, religious as well as intellectual^ can £dl to 
«ee and feel that it is not only a matter of policy and 
prudence, but also a solemn and holy duty, to guard 
this gift of his Creator from violence or pollution* What, 
then, can be more foolish and impious than wilfrilly to 
use a drug for the purpose of destroying that warning 
•sense of fatigue, and urging oneself on to the direct 
violation of the solemn message of command that it 
conveys ? There are no circumstances whatever, actual 
or conceivable, under which its use for such a purpose 
•can be defended. We are sometimes forced to make 
an effort beyond the ordinary and desirable limits of our 
•strength. If this be of short duration, an effort of the 
will is sufficient to carry us through it, unless the will 
has been made the perverted slave of drugs. If the 
required period of effort exceed the sustaining power of 
ja healthy will, then it reaches the period at which a 
stimulant will be followed by reaction ; and tliis reaction 
may in some cases be the bearer of death. 

Let us suppose, for example, that the difficulty I 
have just narrated had been a more serious one — ^that 
mists and snow had surrounded me, and another twelve 
hours' work had been necessary — a brandy flask, such 
as tourists commonly carry, if used in the usual way, 
wrould have justified the title of pocket-pistol by bdng 
an implement of suicide. I should have taken a sip 
•at the commencement of the difficulty, and pushed on 
vigorously; then another sip a few hours after, when 
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the first reaction commenced ; then another at a shorter 
interval, for the next reaction ; and so on till the^ hrandy 
would have been exhausted. I might have kept up 
in this manner somewhat beyond the time at which I 
-staggered and fell on the bridge ; but, instead of rising 
xifter ten minutes of repose, I should have sunk into 
Aitter prostration, from the reaction wliicli necessarily 
follows such morbid excitement. Had the place been 
fthe wild mountain, with the snow upon the ground, 
I should probably have fallen into that sleep of death 
that comes over men under such circumstances. I 
have observed that in most cases where travellers have 
been found dead in the snow, an empty flask — a dis- 
xiharged pocket-pistol — has also been found by their 
«ide. On the other hand, without the pocket-pistol, 
I should have been forced to repose before the vital 
energies had become exhausted beyond the possibility 
of battling with the cold and hunger : and thus might 
have slept a few hours, even on the snow, without 
much serious mischief, and then have struggled on 
with effort and halting, even for twelve hours more; 
for the powers of endurance of the human body are 
immense, when exerted in harmony with their own 
natural laws. 

There is a time, however, when brandy or such like 
stimulant may be of considerable service ; that is, when 
the labour is over, and the nervous system is in such 
a state of irritable excitement as to render sleep diflS- 
^ult to obtain. With some temperaments, this is apt to 
he the case; then the brandy used for the opposite 
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purpose to that of stimulating to further exertion — vizk, 
as a means of calling forth the only possible remedy 
for over-exertion, repose — ^may be of some value. If,, 
therefore, the brandy-flask be carried at all, the only 
safe time to use it would be at the journey's end, when' 
in some cases it might be useful ; though, as a general 
rule, I beUeve that it is better not to use it even then,, 
for the sleep obtained by its means is but a feverish 
slumber, followed by headache and depression on 
awakening. 

The reader must not suppose that I am preaching a 
teetotal homily ; for while convinced that the habitual 
use of any artificial stimulant, even of tea or coffee,, 
when used so regularly as to engender a craving for it, 
is pernicious, I believe that the occasional moderate- 
enjoyment of wine, simply as a matter of indulgence 
(sensual indulgence if you will, for we are sensual, 
animals as well as moral and intellectual beings, and 
can gain nothing by denying it), is permissible, and,, 
perhaps, beneficial ; for the necessities of business and 
the general competition for self-advancement are apt to- 
render us more cool and calculating than is healthful for* 
the mind, and a moderate amount of convivial generosity 
maybe an useful moral medicine; an alterative much to- 
be desired. 

Instead of suffering any illness or serious lassitude, I 
found upon awakening no worse symptoms than a rave- 
nous appetite, the remedy for which was provided in the 
homely fare remaining on the rough plank by the bed- 
side. After disposing of this, and thanking the good. 
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pastor for his kindness, I started at about two o'clock ta 
walk on up the valley of the Otta to Mork, where he 
told me I should find comfortable quarters and ** very 
good people." Mork is about twenty English miles dis- 
itant from this, the Skeaker station. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

A proud Norwegian beauty — Household charity a subttitute for 
poor-rates in Norway — ^The good people at Mork — ^The Duniljr 
big box of the Norwegian farmer — The Lia Yand — ^Former extent 
of the Nord FjoTda glacier — Saeter life— A damsel at bay — Col- 
lecting of the goats and cows — Cheese-making — ^The fupremacy 
of woman and the inferiority of the male sex at the saeter — ^The 
head of the ralley and the snow-fields — ^Difficulty in selecting the 
pass — Climbing powers of Norwegian horses — ^The Stiggevand and 
ice cascades of the Jostedals Sneefond — Grand and desolate scenery 
— Head of the Jostedal— Erils of dining. 

The valley of the Otta is very grand and desolate, 
approaching in some parts to the grandeur of the 
Romsdal. Much of the road passes through dark, 
wild woods of pine, with many fallen and shattered 
trunks lying about at the feet of the living trees, 
giving to the whole the primitive aspect of a new, 
unsettled country. Hitherto, the valleys I have passed 
through appear cultivated up to the limits of profitable 
fertility, but here there appears to be much neglected 
land left waste for want of population. 

As I sat upon a boulder by the roadside, busily 
occupied in making the diary of my last day's wan- 
dering, some people approached and passed, whom I 
scarcely noticed; then one of them stopped in front 
of me. On looking up, I was startled by a strange 
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apparition. A tall, elegant, and most beautiful girU 
about eighteen years of age, was standing before me ;, 
she held in one hand the end of a long stick, a yoimg, 
pine-tree stem stripped of its bark ; the other end being, 
held by an old blind man, curved almost to the ground- 
His abundant hair was perfectly white, long and. 
straight, and wild; his eyelids and lashes were also 
very long and white, and bis forehead high and deeply 
wrinkled. His dress was very coarse and poor; and. 
his whole aspect was expressive of the deepest humility 
and dependence, combined with a certain amount of 
venerable gravity. She, on the contrary, was the 
personification of absolute pride — of innate, unassuming 
pride — a pride that is unconscious of its own existence, 
that makes no effort at dignity, and has no thoughts 
of dignity, but is instinctive dignity itself. I had 
excited her curiosity ; and when I looked up, she was 
examining me. I was so much amazed, that I must, 
have stared at her considerably; but that made no 
difference: she continued her calm scrutiny, utterly 
unmoved, as though I were a beast in a cage, or a 
mineralogical specimen. One don't mind the scrutiny 
of rude peasantry, especially when it is accompanied 
with wonder and admiration; but to be examined so 
very calmly — ^to be treated as a " specimen " by such 
a beautiful creature — stirred up the fragments of pride 
that exist somewhere in my own constitution; and it 
may be that I looked almost fiercely at her, but stilL 
made no impression of any kind. She was neither con- 
fused nor indignant, but simply concluded her survey 

14—2 
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of the inferior being, then spoke a word to the old 
man, and walked calmly on. He tottered after her^ 
clinging to the other end of the white stick, which was 
at least ten feet long. She was a perfect specimen 
of what we regard in England as the high Norman 
aristocratic type of beauty. Her face was a long oval, 
of geometrical perfection ; her eyes were deep blue ; 
her forehead was high and white ; her nose, long and 
straight : every feature, in short, was unexceptional in 
form and symmetry. Her hair was flaxen, and her com- 
plexion clear, with very little colour. She was dressed 
with much care and neatness: a clean handkerchief 
smartly tied over her head, and a black cloth jacket 
closely fitting her beautiful figure. She was quite 
different from any of the people I had seen hereabouts ; 
her face and hands were utterly clean. She was pro- 
bably the daughter of some farmer, and the old man. 
the family pauper. 

In Norway there are no poor-rates, but the farmers 
have to support the aged poor as inmates of their 
houses. These old people generally do some light work, 
such as gathering wood and the like. The custom is 
primitive, and has many advantages. Charity thus 
becomes an active virtue, dwelling at the fireside of 
home — " it blesseth him that gives, and him that 
takes,** for in kindly treating such a pensioner, a 
happy influence is spread throughout the house, and 
the little children are trained in the exercise of gentle 
benevolence, by a course of instruction that no maxims 
or sermons can substitute ; for moral training must be 
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a training in deed and feeling : mere ethics only inform 
the intellect. 

On arriving at Mork I found that ihe pastor's enco- 
mium on the "good people** was well merited: the 
hostess was overflowing with goodness. The arrival of 
a guest threw her into a state of excitement quite un- 
usual among Norwegians ; she brought out a vast array 
of pans, containing cream, soft cheese, milk and por- 
ridge, piles of fladbrod and crisp flour cake; a ham, 
that seemed to have been smoked for years, was im- 
hooked from the rafters, eggs were set a-frying, and the 
coffee-berries turned out and roasted forthwith. 

She was one of those really kind women who love to 
see people eat, who sincerely believe in the helplessness 
of man, and that he must necessarily perish unless a 
woman is near to minister to his comforts ; and she was 
full of sympathy for a solitary wanderer whose mother 
was so far away. She made many inquiries, all of 
which I answered as ftilly as my Norsk allowed ; then 
she showed me the big box containing her Sunday 
clothes and wedding dress, and a great stock of do- 
mestic apparatus. Her name, ** Thora Olsdatter," and 
her husband's, or father's, " Live Olsen," were written 
upon it in gay letters, and the inscription bordered with 
brightly painted flowers. All the panels of the room 
doors were also painted with vases bearing bright 
flowers, in which the primary colours decidedly pre- 
Tailed. 

The big box, emblazoned with the family name, is a 
common and prominent object of Norwegian farmhouse 
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furniture. It is usually eight or ten feet long, about 
three feet wide, and two feet high, and the treasures it 
contains are most miscellaneous. Suspended from the 
lid are caps and ribbons, a large watch, and other 
trinkets ; at the bottom is a store of neatly folded bed- 
clothes, and towels, table-cloths, &c There are side 
•shelves and fittings for shoes and men*s clothes, coffee- 
berries and pepper, and the very few other exotic 
luxuries used in a Norwegian household. 

I was now becoming reconciled to sheepskin cover- 
lids: when they are perfectly clean, as the one I had 
here, they are most luxurious; the soft wool in its 
natural state of curliness and elasticity touching the 
skin more tenderly than any woven fabric 

I had much difficulty in pressing upon the good 
Thora Olsdatter any payment She considered the 
steel pens and paper of needles I had given her to be 
an equivalent for the board and lodging, and when I 
explained that they had nothing at all to do with it, she 
refused to take more than one mark and a half. 

My next day's walk was an ascent to the Sota and 
Mysybytta saeters. The track passes up a wild valley, 
where the walking over loose stones with water between 
reduces one's best pace to about two miles per hour. 
The Lia Vand is a fine specimen of a wild mountain 
lake. Beyond this lake the track passes over an ancient 
glacier moraine of great extent and immistakeable cha- 
racter. The river struggles among its boulders, and 
at other parts slides smoothly over the grooved and 
polished rocks of the ancient glacier bed. It is qnite 
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evident that the great Nord Fiords glacier once extended 
as far as this part of the valley, filling it with one of 
its descending branches. This has gradually receded 
to its present position at the head of the valley, leaving 
at every stage of its retreat a ruin of rocks from its 
deposited moraines. 

I arrived at the Mysybytta saeters at about six 
o'clock. The Norwegian saeter. corresponds to the 
Swiss chalet; it is a little wooden hut, built upon a 
mountain pasturage, that is only open from the snow 
during a few weeks of the summer. At this period, the 
-cows and goats are driven up, and left to roam upon 
the pastures during the day; at evening-time they 
are collected by an oflfering of salt, then milked, and 
the cheeses made. They make cheese while the sun 
shines here during the short summer. Every tourist 
who visits Norway, and would study the Norwegians, 
should have some experience of saeter hfe. I gladly 
availed myself of this opportunity of spending a night in 
the saeter attached to the farm of my good hostess of 
Mork. There were several of these wooden huts dotted 
about a dreary moorland, from around which high peaks 
of glacier-bearing mountains rise. I found some men 
asleep in one of the huts ; and upon awakening them, 
they offered to provide me with food and lodging. As 
there appeared to be many saeters, and these attached 
to different farms, I inquired whether the one they pro- 
posed for my lodging belonged to Mork ; whereupon, 
the men looked curiously at each other, and one of 
them, with a significant grin, quite unintelligible to me^ 
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asked whether I particularly wished to lodge in the 
Mork saeter. I reph'ed, "Yes,** very decidedly; for 
these fellows were a dirty-looking set, and I was certain 
that even a saeter, if it belonged to Thora Olsdatter, 
would be clean. This answer provoked a general laugh, 
and they escorted me in procession to a hut at som« 
distance from the rest, knocked at the door and called 
to the inmate, who, for some time, made no answW; 
but at last a blooming lass — a ruddy, muscular^ rural 
beauty — opened the door, and looked forth with a jfrown 
of stem maidenly defiance. After a volley of banter, 
which she received very contemptuously, I was intro* 
duced as a traveller who had come all the way from 
England to visit her saeter and lodge there for the night 
I was received very haughtily at first, until I frowned 
severely at the scoffer, and told her of my coming from 
Mork as the guest of Thora 01s, who had sent me 
hither. She then bade me welcome, and immediately I 
entered, shut the door unceremoniously upon the grin* 
ning swains outside, who were seeking an excuse to 
come in likewise. She supplied me with supper of cheese 
and fladbrod, and showed me the bed from which she 
had just risen, which was to be mine ; explaining that 
she had slept during the day, and that her work was^ 
about to commence, and would last through the night j 
she then disappeared. 

In the course of an hour, I heard a wild '^yodl,*^ 
Tery loud, but not very melodious. The damsel was 
returning with a flock of about thirty goats and some 
six or eight cows. She took a little bag of salt from 
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it 

the hut, and, before she had faiity cleared the threshold^ 
was the axis of a pyramid of goats^ who were crowding 
round her and leaping over each other's backs, for the 
privilege of licking her hand after each dip into the- 
salt-bag. She repelled the goats as energetically as she 
had repelled the men, but more merciftdly; for she 
thrust the ends of her fingers into the mouth of each 
befoh5 giving it the buffet of dismissal. The tact she 
displayed in preventing any of the obtrusive animals 
from obtaining more than one lick of salt, was remark- 
able : a second application was met by a grasp of the 
horns, and a thrust that drove the upreared aspirant 
staggering backwards a yard or two; she must have 
distinctly known the features of each individual goat 
to pick them out so certainly. The cows were next 
treated in like manner, then seized by the horns and 
ears, as the goats were seized before, and each one 
dragged to its proper stall in an adjoining building, not 
distinguishable exteriorly from that designed for the 
bipeds. 

This milking was a work of some time, for the brave 
damsel was quite unaided in this scuffle with her flock,, 
and in all the subsequent operations of milking and 
cheese-making. She was queen and mistress of her 
own domain and family, and her efforts seemed pretty 
equally divided between the cares of internal adminis- 
tration and the repelling of the external male invaders ;. 
whose gallantry seemed entirely confined to teasing her,, 
and led to no suggestion of aid in her really arduous 
labours. The men seemed, in fact, to be merely a set 
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of idle, useless, inferior beings ; earnestness and energy 
being exclusively female attributes at this altitude. It 
may he, that the men were idle because it was Sunday, 
or that they had come up to the saeter-land on a visit to 
their fair inferior ; it is, however, notorious, and acknow*- 
ledged throughout Norway, that in the saeter, woman 
reigns supreme, and men can only exist there as 
tolerated intruders : indeed, the social position of the 
male in a Norwegian saeter is somewhat similar to that 
which he holds in humble English life on wasliingrday. 
Wliile the milking was in progress, I lay down 
upon the bed : with my clothes on, of course, as the 
•cheese-making had to be done by my blooming hostess 
in the same apartment. It was a wooden room, about 
five yards long by four yards wide : the walls lined 
with shelves, on which were cheeses already made, 
and the materials for making more. The bed was 
of the usual rustic Norwegian construction — an oblong 
box made fast to the wall, and partly filled with straw, 
over which were some coarse sheets, shawls, and ft 
sheepskin : this box was about wide enough for a com- 
fortable coffin. In the comer opposite to the head 
of the bed, and almost within arm's reach, was the 
great stone hearth, covered wdtli a stone and plaster 
dome. The other corners were occupied by benches 
on which the vessels for standing and mixing the milk 
with the other cheese materials were placed. There 
was also a second small apartment, or rather cupboard, 
for the stowage of pans, pails, &c. All was scrupulously 
olean in this particular saeter. 
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Soon after sunset the sovereign mistress of the place 
•came in, bearing heavy pails of rich milk from cows and 
goats. Some lumps of wood were taken fropa their 
■store place under the bed, a crackling fire was soon 
blazing on the hearth, and the iron cauldron, filled with 
a mysterious mixture of goat's milk and other unknown 
ingredients, from which the green cheese that ripens in 
time to " gammel ost " is made, was hooked to the black 
chain over the middle of the fire. For some hours 
after, every time I awoke the sticks were blazing, and 
the busy lass was there, stirring, mixing, and watching 
till after midnight, or nearly to the dawn, when she 
disappeared. 

At five o'clock, when I started on my next day's 
walk, she was at work again, making more cheese from 
the morning's milking. 

The ascent of the valley towards the snowy wilder* 
ness of the Nord Fiord and Jostedals Braeen is by an 
abominable path over the wreck of glacier moraines, 
and through thickets of low beech-trees, or rather 
bushes ; the elastic arms of which, entangled with 
each other, continually bar the way, and, springing 
back as they are bent aside, pick off one's hat, flog 
one's face, and take most tantalizing liberties with the 
Icnapsack behind. 

This vegetation soon ceased, and I came upon a waste 

of loose stones with soppy snow between, and every 

vestige of the track obliterated by the thawing. It 

happened to be just the sort of place where a beaten 

. track is specially needed. Over a rolling moor^ or up 
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a definite valley, one may steer by compass ; but here I 
arrived at the head of a valley terminating in three- 
peaks, the centre one being just in the direction which^ 
according to the map, I ought to take : only a mountain 
pass is never over a peak, but always by the lowest 
practicable way in the hollow between two peaks. 
Which, then, must I take; the hollow to the right 
or that to the left? The configuration of the hills not 
being given accurately on my map, I had therefore to- 
go by guess. It was evident that these courses lei 
to very difierent places; to valleys branching off in 
very different directions. They all led upwards to the 
great snow deserts of the Jostedal and Nord Fiord, or to- 
the dreary Sogne Fjeld, and downwards again to rocky 
solitudes filled with the ruins that the recently receded 
glaciers have left behind. My destination was the Jos- 
tedal, the only one of these valleys that is inliabited: 
but the upper end of this is as desolate as the rest^ 
the first farmhouse being so far down that I could only 
expect to reach it at the end of my day's walk. It was 
quite possible, therefore, that I might take the wrong 
valley, and only detect my error after some hours* walk;, 
and thus have to spend another night in a region still 
wilder than that where I had strayed aside before. 

I ascended one of the peaks in hopes of making a 
survey that would aid me, but found that the apparent 
summit is surmounted by another far above and away,, 
and that probably by another, and perhaps another still; 
as is so often found to be the case on making such 
ascents. I saw little more than peaks of rock and plains 
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♦of snow, and a portion of the ^^ fond^ or mother-land 
•of glaciers ; the vast table-land of snow and ice, from 
which the numerous glaciers of this region descend, 
ibeing visible from this point. I descended again, and 
<made for the pass that seemed the most likely to be the 
-correct one, and in ascending towards it fomid upon the 
rsnow the footmarks of a horse and two men : these 
being evidently recent, I determined to follow them, as 
"the Jostedal is almost the only destination for anybody. 
I could not have believed it possible for a horse to travel 
»over such ground had I not seen the footprints, and I 
-suspect that none but a Norwegian horse could do 
it It is a steep mountain side, covered with angular 
flboulders varying in size from a man's head to a church, 
heaped together to an unknown depth, with crooked 
crevasses between, some filled with snow and others 
gaping open. Part of the climbing is to be done by 
stepping on the angles of the smaller blocks, or along 
the edges of the larger, where they are wedged in with 
4m edge upwards, and partly over the sloping snow- 
Hoovered surfaces of the largest masses. Snow climbing 
is always very laborious, but this sort of compound of 
:snow, and rock, and treacherous snow-covered holes, is 
particularly so. 

On reaching the summit a singular scene presented 
itself. At the foot of a vast amphitheatre of snowy 
mountain peaks is a gloomy basin of rock filled with 
the waters of a half-frozen lake. The water comes 
•directly fi:om the snow above, and is of a peculiar blue- 
white, semi-opaque, London-milk colour, common to 
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each snow-water. This lake is called the Stiggevandy 
which^ I believe^ may be translated the Stygian pool ;• 
and a better name could scarcely be invented, for its. 
gloomy and desolate aspect would satisfy the imagination 
of the most dyspeptic and bilious of poets. 

The hollows, or basins, which occupy a higher level 
than the lake, are filled with snow, and with ice formed 
by the melting and re-freezing of the snow : thus filled 
up, they form great plains, having a surface of virgin 
snow without a footmark, or a scratch, or spot visible. 
Tliese apparent plains are, however, not quite level, but 
slope towards the rocky precipice rising above the lake. 
The icy sea, pressed forward by the mass above, flows 
over these walls in great bending sheets, that reach a. 
short way down and then break off and drop in masses- 
into the lake, their broken edges forming a blue cornice- 
fringed with icicles. If tliese walls of the lake-shore 
had sufficient slope to hold the icy cascade without 
breaking, glaciers would be formed ; or if the supply of 
breaking masses were sufficiently great to overpower- 
the thawing below, the basin of the lake would be filled^ 
up and become continuous with the great ice and snow 
fields above, and might extend onwards to the spot 
where I was standing, or even overflow this and push; 
down the valley up which I had come to the saeters 
below. That this was formerly the case is shown by* 
abundant evidences on every step of this day's walk,* 
and the latter part of yesterday's. 

The soft though sharp outline of the virgin snow, 
standing against the blue sky just where it pours ovec^ 
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the precipice, is very beautiful. There are no birds up 
here, no roaring torrent, no rustling of trees, or buzzing 
of insects ; not even the ripple of a thin stream, as 
heard on the Swiss glaciers ; but a silence that is almost' 
absolute, and adds vastly to the effect of such a scene, 
especially on the mind of the solitary pedestrian. A 
guide is a positive nuisance under such circumstances : 
the tourist is so dependent upon him that the chief ex- 
citement of the walk is lost, as no effort is required to 
find one's way, and there is no possibility of losing it ; 
and besides this, he interferes with the enjoyment of the 
scene by hurrying one on with the sole motive of getting 
over the ground. Even a congenial friend, however 
desirable in general travelling, interferes with the feel- 
ings and reflections which such overwhelming solitude 
and silence awaken^ 

The snow plains, which are here seen bending over in 
cascades above the lake, are the northern terminations^ 
of the great table-land of snow forming the ^^ fond " or 
*^ sneefond^^ of the Jostedal's Braeen j a great untrodden 
desert of perpetual snow and ice, extending for aboufc 
fifty miles to the S. W. with a varying width, and cover-^ 
ing altogether a space of about 400 square miles. Every 
valley of favourable configuration that branches from 
this great reservoir of ice is filled with a glacier, or ice-« 
torrent, replacing the water torrent of the valleys thai? 
descend fi:om the Dovre and other Qelds that are not 
snow-covered. 

I now descended over similar groimd to that on tho^ 
opposite side of the pass. The track on this side is well 
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marked by occasional heaps of stones. I always regard 
it as a matter of imperative duty to contribute to such 
heaps, by adding a stone to every one I pass : they are 
ahnost necessary on this side : for in ascending, it would 
be very easy to miss the particular notch through which 
I had passed; and by taking the wrong one, to wander 
:aside to the Stiggevand, or to other bhnd valleys lead- 
ing to the upper desolation of ice and snow. A walk 
under one of the overhanging cornices of ice must be 
very dangerous^ as masses are continually detaching 
from them. 

I walked on over a wide Qeld of glacier moraine 
leading at last to the outlet of the Stiggevand; ai torrent 
of respectable dimensions which, fed by a succession of 
glaciers, grows to a river* as it flows down the JostedaL 
At the point where the stony Q^ld narrows and de- 
scends to form the head of this valley, the torrent makes 
a succession of falls over walls of piled-up boulders. 

From this point a considerable length of the valley Is 
visible, and a few miles farther down I saw three men 
and a horse reposing by the river-side; I found on 
approaching that the men had been taking their dinner 
and siesta. I followed their example, to the extent of 
mating some fragments of fladbrod I had brought in my 
pocket, but could not indulge in the luxury of sleep 
on account of the gnats and flies that swarmed about 
my head, biting and stinging unmercifiilly ; for within 
an hour or so after leaving the Stiggevand and its over- 
hanging snows I was subject to these tropical annoy- 
* The " Storelv,*' or large river. 
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ances^ and a burning sun to match them. The peasants 
and the horse were proof against these annoyances^ by 
virtue of tougher skins, with an outer stratum of hair 
on the one, and of dirt on the other. 

I found that they started from the saeters about two 
hours earlier than I did, and that it was their footsteps 
I saw in the snow. I walked on with them for about 
an hour ; they complained sorely of fatigue, and at last 
gave up on reaching an empty saeter hut. They were 
surprised at my freshness, especially when I told them 
liow far I wandered from the track by ascending to the 
wrong ridge, which added some two hours of hard 
climbing over and above their day's work. I was rather 
surprised at it myself; for I had done some very heavy 
work during the last few days, without any feeling of 
fatigue worth notice. This, I suspect, is attributable to 
two causes : first, to having prudently commenced with 
easy stages ; and, secondly, to the total absence of hotels 
and anything approaching to a dinner. 

I have continually found that in countries where there 
are hotels and good dinners, it is very difficult to do a 
fair day's walk. If any attempt at dinner is made early 
in the afternoon, the case is quite hopeless ; and even 
when dinner is taken late in the evening, at the end of 
the day's walk, the fierce appetite thus engendered, if 
at all pandered by tempting dishes, is almost certain to 
give the stomach so much to digest, that a large amount 
of vital energy is consimied in the process, and much 
unnecessary weight added to the body. This, of course, 
may be to a great extent constitutional ; a lean, spare 

15 
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man would probably walk better on good dinners, bnt 
one with decided tendencies to over-assimilation, and 
natorallj addicted to fattening, should feed on dry flad* 
brod, braised oats, or stale crosts and water, if he 
wishes to be in the best possible physical condition. 
The exercise will engender an appetite that will render 
these sufficientlj palatable, and enable the tourist to eat 
and assimilate as much as the necessities of nutrition 
demand* 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

The Trangedal and Lodal Glaciers — Outline of the natural history of 
avalanches and glaciers — ^Advance and recession of the Jostedal 
Glaciers — The " Bear's Path" Glacier-^Fermented milk — A human 
candlestick — An interior — Scandinavian fleas — Scenery of the 
Jostedal — More starvation — The Nygaard and Krondal Glaciers — 
Luxurious quarters and Englishmen — How to enjoy dissipation — 
Oentre ornament for a dinner-table — ^An evening concert in Norway 
— The trail of the travelling snob — ^Drunkenness and extortion — 
A mutinous boat's crew — A walk in the dark — Startling the natives 
<with portable lightning — Domestic revelations. 

Near to the saeter where my tired companions stopped 
lire two magnificent glaciers, descending from the *^ fond* 
nbove, down lateral openings into the valley below. 
They are very near together, and would join at the 
lower part if they extended, a little farther. The upper 
one comes down a straight valley, and can be seen in its 
whole course from the. *^ fond;" it spreads out at its 
lower part, and displays magnificent blue crevasses: 
this is the Trangedal glacier. 

The next below it is the glacier of Lodal, the largest 
known glacier in Norway. I say knoton glacier; for 
there are many of those that flow from the great snow- 
land of the Fondalen, just within the Arctic Clrde, and 
:are visible from the steamer on the northward journey 

15—2 
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(see pp. 86, 87), which have never been explored or even 
reached. 

This "glacier of Lodal presents at its lower part 
decided evidences of great extent, though from the 
valley only two or three miles of its length are %'isible. 
It contrasts strikingly with its neighbour of Trangedal, 
which is clean and white in the parts between the blue 
bands and crevasses : the Lodal glacier, at its termina- 
tion, having the appearance of a heap of dirt, with mere 
streaks of snow between. Higher up are two long black 
streams of medial moraine, besides the usual lateral or 
shore moraines at each side. This term *^ moraine," 
though I have used it so frequently, may still have to 
some of my readers a rather indefinite meaning, and 
therefore a short explanation may be acceptable. 

It must be remembered, in the first place, that, as we 
ascend a mountain, the temperature decreases, and thus 
we may reach a height where the snow that falls during 
the winter does not thaw in summer. This is called the 
snow line. The height of this line varies with the lati- 
tude, aspect, proximity to the sea, length of summer, 
&c Let us first of all imagine a high mountain range, 
forming a single, long, smooth, sloping, rounded back, 
or an angular ridge like a house-roof, and perfectly 
unbroken at its sides. The snow, in this case, would 
begin thawing in the spring at the lower part, and a 
nearly even line would be formed by its lower boundary^ 
This line would rise during the advance of summer 
until it reached the true snow-line, which would still 
be nearly straight At this line, the^i, the heat of the 
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year would be just capable of melting the snows of the 
year ; below it the heat would overpower the snow, and 
above it the snow would prevaiL Therefore, above this 
line there must be continual accumulation of snow : for 
as the whole year's heat would be less than sufficient to 
melt the whole year's snow-fall, there must be an annual 
increase of snow. What would become of this, under 
these circumstances? It is obvious that it would in- 
crease in depth ; and the greater the height the greater 
the rate of this increase : thus it would top up, till it 
exceeded the angle of repose, and then slip down in 
avalanches. 

There would be two kinds of avalanches. In the 
winter, when much snow had recently fallen, — -and this 
6now, from the absence of the sun to overpower ihe 
continuous cold of both night and day, remained a dry, 
incoherent powder, — ^it would accumulate till it slipped 
down in great sweeping strata of dust, and thus form 
the " dust avalanche" (the ^* staublauinen") : too well 
loiown as a winter visitor to some of the Swiss valleys. 
In the summer time, even above the snow-line, the sun's 
rays would be powerful enough to thaw the surface of 
the snow ; and the water sinking into the snow would 
partly freeze again below the surface, while that upon 
the surface would freeze during the night : thus] a half-* 
frozen, coherent mass of snow would form, and when 
this gave way it would slide down in lumps, like the 
jsummer avalanche of the Alps. 

Now let us suppose this roof-shaped mountain to be 
furrowed down its sides by the wear of descending 
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waters^ so as to present the form of a ridge-and-fiurour 
roof, something like the transept of the Crystal Palacer 
The snow would, of course, accumulate in the furrows; 
and would be so deep that the melting power of the 
summer heat would not clear it away to the same height 
as before ; while on the ridges the snow would lie so 
thinly, that it would be melted speedily, and the visible 
snow-line there would be much above the original height 
Hence the apparent snow-line would lose its regularity, 
and be a waving or zigzag line. If these furrows were 
irregular, such as would be actually formed by the run- 
ning waters and sliding avalanches wearing away the 
rock in some parts more than in others, this waving or 
zigzag line would have a corresponding irregularity. 
The path of the avalanches would now be down these 
jfiirrows, and as the rock forming the sides of the furrows 
or troughs became weather-worn, disintegrated by frost, 
or otherwise rendered iriable, its loosened fragments 
woidd be torn and dragged down, with the sliding 
avalanches, and deposited in heaps at the bottom, like 
those in the Gomsdal (page 187). 

Now let our supposititious great mountain ridge 
assume a more complex form : let there be huge pyra- 
mids and peaks of rock sprouting irregularly from its 
sloping side, and toothing the edge of its summit ridge. 
There would be a labyrinth of hollows between these 
peaks, forming valleys and basins of the upper ground 
above the snow-line. In these the snow would rest 
and accumulate till they were filled to overflowing; 
it would fill up the communicating avenues between 
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these basins, and connect them, as a great snow table* 
land out of which the rock peaks would arise. Such is 
Mont Blanc. It appears like a rounded camel-back 
mountain ; but I have no doubt that its actual structure 
is a bunch of ragged granite peaks, like the *^ Aiguilles" 
near to it: and that the spaces between these acute 
pyramids, from their bases up to the verge of their 
sununits, and even above the summits of some of the 
less elevated, are filled with consolidated snow, reaching 
in some parts to thousands of feet in depth. The 
Mont Blanc de Tacul, the Rochers Rouges, the Granda 
and Petits Mulcts, &c., which stand like rocky islands 
amidst the vast plains and slopes of snow, are but the 
summits of these tall, acute' pyramids, thus buried 
neck deep. The " sneefonds" of Norway, such as the 
Fondalen, the Folgefond, Jostedal, &c., differ from this 
only in being great table-lands, or rolling fjelds, edged 
with peaks. 

Whether there be such a table-land or an entangle- 
ment of rock basins and troughs above the snow-line, it 
is evident that this growing accumulation of snow will 
ultimately overtop the barriers, and must by some means 
overflow. But how will this overflow be effected? Will 
it all slide down as avalanches, or may not the barriers 
formed by the rising peakd above and below the snow- 
line interfere with this simple mode of outlet ? 

The Norwegian table-land of snow, or " sneefond,** 
notched at its edge with rising peaks of rock, presents the 
simplest form, and the phenomena there presented may 
lie the most easily understood. It must be remembered 
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that such Qelds are not altogether level ; they are more 
or less backed or elevated towards their centre^ so that 
there is a varying slope towards the great notches 
between their boundary peaks. These notches must 
necessarily be the outlets of the accumulating snow. 
Overhanging the Stiggevand, just described, is one 
of the notches, which communicates by an almost per- 
pendicular wall with the lake below. The ice of the 
sneefond there bends over in the manner described, 
and when the overhanging mass exceeds in weight the 
coherent power of the ice, huge fragments are detached, 
which fall into the lake below the snow-line, where they 
thaw and commence a river. 

Here in the valley of the Jostedal are several of such 
notches, forming lateral valleys. The Jostedal is, in fact, 
foimed on one side by the slopes of a row of the fring- 
ing or boundary peaks of the Jostedal Sneefond. The 
notches between these peaks do not, however, terminate 
in steep walls, like those over the Stiggevand, but in 
sloping valleys, which are tributary to the larger valley 
of Jostedal. If the §eld above were not snow-covered, 
simple tributary streams of water would flow down these 
into the river of the main valley ; but, as it is, great 
streams of ice flow, or are thrust, down far below the 
snow-line, where they thaw, and thus contribute to the 
stream. These ice torrents are the true glaciers : the 
formation of the Swiss and other glaciers is similar. 

Some notion of the amount of thawing that thus takes 
place, may be formed from the experiments of M. Bohr,' 
who compared the discharge of the Storelv in the mom* 
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ing and evening of a hot summer's day, and found that 
^ the evening there passed by the church of Jostedal 
Jl,860 cubic feet, or 116,250 lbs., of water per second 
tnore than passed in the morning. 
- Glaciers frequently descend in this manner so far 
below the snow-line as to reach the boundaries of the 
corn-fields ; and of course the lower they come the more 
rapid must be the thawing. To compensate for this 
thawing below there must be a continuous supply of ice 
from above: the glacier must, in fact, be perpetually 
advancing. Careful observation has proved that such is 
the case : these great ice slopes move gradually down- 
wards, with a velocity varying with the slope of the 
ground, the heat of tlie weather, &c. ; the middle moving 
faster than the sides, as in the case of a river. 
, The Mer de Glace moves at an average rate of about 
sixteen inches daily. This glacier, with its tributaries, is 
about twenty miles long, and a block of stone would be 
about 200 years travelling from the top of the glacier 
to the end. Such a block now discharged at tlie bottom 
would therefore have started at about the time of 
Cromwell's death, and have been travelling ever since* 
Fragments of rock are continually falling on the glaciers 
from the precipitous walls of the sides of the valley 
through which they flow ; and at the foot of such preci- 
pices, where there is no glacier, there is usually a talus 
or heap of stones, the accumulation of ages. When a 
stone falls upon the glacier, it moves on ; the next takes 
its place behind this one, and thus a line. Instead of a 
^us or heap, is formed. According to the naturei of 
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ihe valley through which the glacier passes^ the amotint 
of precipitous wall^ the friability of ihe rock^ &c &c., 
will the number of such stones be greater or lesgr 
These, as they are marshalled on each side or shore of 
the glacier, form the ** lateral moraines.** It often hap- 
pens that two confluent valleys are filled with glaciers, 
and these meet like the Meeting of Waters, and swell 
into a larger stream ; the lateral moraines of the inner 
sides of each unite, and thus a medial moraine is formed* 
Finally, these moraines, travelling always onwards> 
reach, stone by stone, to the bottom of the glacier, 
and there they are deposited : forming the terminal 
moraine, which sometimes amounts to a huge accumu* 
lation. 

I am sorely tempted to continue this subject : to ex- 
plain how great masses of rock float upon this icy sea, 
and are upreared on crystal pedestals ; how an errant 
butterfly, chilled to death by the cold glacier blast, falls- 
upon the ice, and by the necessary laws of heat scoopa 
for itself a little grave, a water cup of oval shape, its- 
longer axis lying due north and south, and deepest at the 
north, so accm'ately that the traveller without a compass- 
might safely find his bearings by placing a stick in such 
a cup, and it would fall in a sloping line indicating the 
meridian of the place ; how this little cup deepens and 
grows to a large basin, and how that basin shallows 
afterwards, is next obliterated, and a symmetrical cone 
with an oval base rises exactly in its place— a temporary 
monument of ice, marking the grave of the dead butter* 
fly. But an explanation of these curious phenomena 
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would cany me over too much space ; as would also a 
discussion of the theories that have been propounded of 
the causes of glacier motion. 

The Lodal Glacier exhibits the phenomena of medial 
moraines yery distinctly and beautifully. It has tra- 
yelled a long way, and bears evidence of tributary 
streams and much wearing away of mountains. It 
spreads out at its lower part, affording, by its shape,, 
strong confirmation of the theory of Professor Jame» 
Forbes, according to which the ice of glaciers is a 
viscous or partially fluid mass, that yields resistingly 
to gravitation and its resultmg pressure, and flows b» 
water does, only very slowly. The dirty aspect of the 
lower part of this glacier is due to the outspreading of 
the two medial moraines, until they meet each other 
and finally join the lateral moraine. This, I suspect, is 
due to the rapid thawing of the lower part of the 
glacier during the long sununer days. The ice upoa 
which the moraine rests being protected by this rocky 
covering, the moraine is apparently raised, and stands^ 
on a ridge, which, becoming higher and higher and 
more steep-sided, the blocks at last slide down its slope^ 
and are spread out on each side of their former position. 
This action, continually repeated, would in time disf- 
tribute them over the whole surface of the glacier and. 
obliterate the regular moraine bands that are visible^ 
higher up. 

I walked on down the valley, the Avild grandeur of 
which is most magnificent At the foot of the glaciers 
is a long waste shore of smooA rock, which terminates 
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in a wild heap of boulder rocks, indicating the former 
extent of these glaciers. One might imagine these 
glaciers to be great waves from the sea of ice above, 
tliat have rolled and broken on this shore, and heaped 
up the shingle beach beyond, and are now retreating 
over this smooth strand, and gathering up to curl over 
and break again, and then rush up as far as their former 
boundary. 

Glaciers do tlius advance and retreat ; only not quite 
in the shape of breaking waves, nor so rapidly. For 
about a hundred years the glaciers of the Jostedal have 
been retreating: this of Lodal is some 600 or 700 
yards from its former moraine. In 1740, the damage 
to farm property in this valley by the encroachment of 
glaciers became a subject of judicial inquiry. Their 
retreat has been subsequent to this. 

A few miles farther down the valley there is another 
fine glacier without any medial moraine, and scarcely 
any at the sides. The blue crevasses and great ribs of 
ice are very fine in this. It is called the " Biornestegs 
Brae," or Bear's Path Glacier, and nearly opposite to it 
are some more saeters. 

Two or three miles below this is the farm of Mjelvor, 
which I had fixed upon as my destination. A peasant 
I met on the way proved to be the proprietor of this 
house and of all tlie country round. The farmhouse 
is a gloomy, dirty place, but the host did his best to 
.-accommodate me ; there were some women about, but 
there appeared to be no mistress, for he himself served 
me with some sour milk or whey that was three or four 
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weeks old — ^the cows being all at the saeters above — and 
some yery dry raw ham and fladbrod. This very stale 
milk, which I had heard of on the way as one of the 
Norwegian beverages, but had not tasted before, is 
rather remarkable : it has a tart saline taste, more like 
some kinds of ale than anything of milk. I suspect 
that it is fermented and slightly intoxicating ; that by 
means of the acid and casein, the sugar of milk has 
been converted into grape sugar, and has then fer- 
mented : it is evidently used as ^ a substitute for 
beer. On account of its excessive tartness, amoxmt- 
ing to acrid pungency, I was imable to take suffi- 
cient to test its stimulating properties. My bed 
was made specially for me of a couple of planks 
0,cross a bench, a bag of straw upon these, a sheep- 
skin over all, and a broken window above my head 
for ventilation. 

The family, which consisted of the master and six 
or seven housemen and women, supped altogether on 
cement, spooned, as before described, out of a common 
bowl. The bowl stood on a rude table or block, and 
they stood around it, dipping by turns scrupulously spoon 
and spoon about It was dark, and the large timbered 
room was lighted only by a blazing band of resinous 
pine-bark, twisted together into a long stick or scroll, 
which was held at arm's length overhead by an aged 
man with long white beard and silver hair, <who stood 
80 ^till and looked so withered that he seemed like a 
frozen mummy, fitted with gray glass eyes and glued 
to the ground as a permanent candlestick. He was 
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the family pauper, standing in humble servitude, and 
waiting his turn when the general meal was done. 

The red glare of the reeking brand lighted the faces 
of the " cementivora " with a copper tinge ; who, as 
they stood around the bowl, reaching by turns at arm's 
length and returning their spoons with the long sweep- 
ing curve before alluded to, seemed like demons doing 
an incantation. The red light spread dimly throughout 
ihe whole of the wooden room ; tinging with lurid and 
fitful glare the rude log-walls, the brown-smoked heavy 
beams above, and all the dingy domestic stores suspended 
from them, and making the great fire-place built into the 
comer, and the two wooden-box bedsteads and the 
dilapidated handloom, dimly visible. The whole scene 
would have made a fine subject for such an artist as 
Gherardo della Notte. 

Scandinavian fleas are very energetic, and on this 
occasion were abundant also. The bag of straw was 
very ancient, and many generations of fleas must have 
lived in peace within it and passed away, since the straw 
was last changed or the bag washed. 

The next morning I started early, on account of my 
bedfellows; taking only a few mouthfuls of fladbrod, 
sand resolving to make amends at the first comfortable- 
looking farm I should pass on my way down the valley. 
This valley winds about amidst the wildest desolation 
of black frowning crags and glacier ruins imaginable; 
it is quite equal in grandeur to the«RomsdaI, and 
more desolate. There are no waterfalls of any magni- 
tude; but the icefalls — the glaciers — well supply their 
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jplace. I should recommend all tourists coming to 
JSTorvvay to visit the Jostedal if possible ; and, if at this 
.{season, to bring some food with them. Being an inha- 
bited valley, I was reckless in this respect; started 
early, and hungry ; walked on some miles, . before I 
reached a house, and passed that disdainfully in hope 
-of finding a better one ; but in this was disappointed. 
Finally, on becoming more moderate in my expectations, 
I knocked at the next and tried the door, but found it 
l^olted ; all the people were away up at the saeters or 
ihe distant " eng," or upper hay ground, on which at 
this season the harvest is gathered. I tried other houses 
with the same result all the day through, and was thus 
Kjompelled to make breakfast and dinner on raw (stolen) 
turnips and wild bilberries, which last grow in great 
abundance and are remarkably fine. 

There are two other glaciers at this part of the valley. 
The Nygaard glacier comes down a winding valley, and 
spreads out finely below. Like that of Lodal, its former 
rshore of heaped-up moraine is most distinctly marked ; 
the strand between this and its present limits is a 
desolate plain of rock, smoothed and grooved by 
the former glacier, and the stones imbedded in it. 
Below this is the Erondal or Berset glacier. There 
is a wonderfully fine amphi&eatre of rocks at the 
lower part of the valley. 

I reached the mouth of the valley shortly after sunset 
and was surprised at finding a downright hotel there — 
something absolutely luxurious — a place where cookery 
is understood, and real bread may even be obtained^ 
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and even wine in abundance. Such being the case, T, 
of course, met some Englishmen there ; had it been a 
region of nothing to eat, but plenty of copper or^ I 
should have found a Scotchman or two. For my own 
part, I was in a very decide(Uy English state of mind; 
after starving more or less for the previous ten days.* 
Having already relieved my conscience by confessing 
to the fact that I did steal some turnips, I may explain 
that they were only two, and those very small ; my 
principal food during the day being bilberries — ^very 
delicious, but by no means solid and satisfactory. They 
call them blau, or blueberries, here ; their rich colour 
justifies the name, and suggests the etymology of the 
Scotch name ** blaeberry.^ 

I had a sumptuous banquet of ham and eggs, wiiir 
bread and a bottle of claret (St. JuUien, of very good 
quality); the charge for which was about seventeen- 
pence English per bottle. The duty on wine is two* 
pence per bottle. 

The man who never had a holiday, and has none 
to anticipate ; who has no shop, no factory, no office, 
no farm, no studio — in short, no daily work to do ; but 
has been cast upon the world by cruel parents with the 
stultifying curse of a large inheritance and no fixed 
ambition — the purposeless idler, to whom all the days 
of life are of equal dreariness — is perhaps the most 
miserable of all human beings. What would he give to 
be capable of the sensations of a hard-worked Londoii 
apprentice on Easter Monday, or a shopman on Good 
Friday I He never knew, nor ever can know, what 
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Sunday means. I do not, of course, allude to the dreary: 
Sabbath of the modern puritan, but the bright, happy^ 
^oul-refreshing Christian holiday. Those who talk so 
much about the fourth commandment frequently forget 
its first and fundamental injunction, " Six days shalt 
thou labour;" for without the six days* labour, there 
<;an be no seventh day of rest. Daily labour is as 
necessary to man's happiness as daily food is to his 
physical health. I have never met a single example 
of an idle man who was not a miserable man ; and one 
of the greatest of all our popular delusions is that of 
considering a forced vocation an eviL The man whe 
spends his life merely in seeking enjoyment, soon finds 
that enjoyment is an irksome labour — a labour without 
holiday or any refreshing rest. So witli the man who 
has claret every day with dinner ; he can form no idea 
whatever of the enjoyment I had of that particular 
bottle of St Jullien, and the ham and eggs at the Ronnei 
rotation, after the invigorating hardships of the previous 
week or two. It was a mighty feast — a furious dissi- 
pation — which I shall remember for a whole lifetime. 

I determined to stop here a whole day, for rest> 
luxury, and letter-writing. There is something like Br 
village here; there are gardens and fruit-trees; and 
my dessert after last night's ham and eggs was a 
branch of a cherry-tree served with the leaves and 
firuit upon it. I resolved that if ever I have a 
garden and a wife, and give a dinner-party in the 
summer, the dessert shall be served in this fashion — 
<well-laden branches of fruit-trees arranged as a centre 

16 
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ornament for the table^ in place of an electro-plated 
epergne; the fabric to be pulled down after dinner^ 
and the branches handed round among the guestd to 
pluck what thej desire. If I may draw any conclusion 
from the condition of the cherry-trees hereabouts, they 
fiuffer no injury from this mode of gathering the fruity 
which ,>eems be customary ; for I have never seen 
cjierry-trees so abundantly laden with fruit as those- 
in the garden belonging to this inn: most fruit-trees 
require lopping and pruning, and this appears a yery 
natural and desirable way of doing it 

In the evening there was much company at the hotel,, 
and some music ; the instrument, one of the oma-*- 
ments of the chief drawing-room, being a jingle-jangle 
organ, such as the Italian boys carry about our streets t 
the handle was turned by the host, and the company 
lissembled to hear it were delighted with the concert* 
The Englishmen who eclipsed me by taking a deck-^ 
passage on the Constiiutioney arrived here; but I had 
the advantage of them, for they were too late for the 
concert, which I had the privilege of hearing all 
ihrough. This is a favoiurite station with yachting 
parties, of which there are several every year from 
England. 

The river of the Jostedal, the Storelv, brings down 
on immense quantity of glacier-worn dibrisy which, being 
deposited at its mouth, has made this fertile nook here^ 
abouts : the deposition is going on rapidly* I found,^ 
when bathing, an extensive subaqueous plain, stretch-^ 
ing right across this branch of the fiord ; in the course 
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of a century or so, it will probably be high and dry, and 
the land cultivated right across to Marifjoeren on the 
opposite side. 

My next day's walk was over rich cultivated country 
between Marifjoeren and Hafslo. There is a beautiM 
lake by Hafslo, and a remarkable steep zigzag road 
near Nagloren. 

On arriving at Sogndalsfjoeren, I found a consider^ 
able portion of the boating population either drunk pr in 
a state of recovery from drunkenness (which, of the two, 
is rather the more disagreeable), and I spent two ot 
three hours vainly endeavouring to engage a boat to 
take me down the fiord : for there are no roads, or even 
tracks, or scarcely possibilities of travelling on foot, 
hereabouts, where the rocks dip almost perpendicularly 
into the waters of the fiords. 

The people at this place seem very difierent from any 
Norwegians I have met before : they have larger features, 
lower heads, and, many of them, dark hair and eyes, 
and almost a Neapolitan physiognomy. The boatmen 
are very uncivil, and, for the first time in Norway, 
I found them bent upon making an overcharge: 
evidently calculating upon my being an Englishtaaii 
and submitting to it. This, and the drunkenness, are 
partly explained by the fact that an. English yacht 
had been there just before ; English lavishness had left 
its usual demoralizing trail behind* After a great deal 
of trouble and altercation, I got a boat and two wen, 
one of them partially sober, the other entirely drunk. 
In order to obtain these, I. was obliged to ofier 1 mark 
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per man per mile, instead of 20 skillings, the regular 
fare, and this was considerably below their demand: 
indeed, they seemed quite unwilling to work at all. 

The drunken man commenced by pulling ftiriously^ 
then missed the water, catching crabs, and fell over the 
seat Then a head wind began to blow, and though but 
moderately, they struck altogether, tied the boat to a 
rock, and refused to go on unless I paid them a dollar. 
I took no notice of their demand, but laid myself down 
at the bottom of the boat, and bade them good night. 
They ate dried salmon and drank " brandevin" for about 
three-quarters of an hoiur, and then went on; but the 
drunken man was now quite useless ; he merely splashed 
the water and rolled about, while the boat made a 
very curious course. At one moment it was nearly 
capsized, for they were running it ashore upon a sloping 
piece of rock which would have uplifted the bow and 
sent the stem under water ; but I took the oar from the 
entirely drunken man and just pushed oflF in time. The 
other looked over at the deep blue water, and the steep 
rocks above, in a very uncomfortable manner : he was 
evidently frightened, and when I strapped on my knap- 
sack and made them understand that I was quitft 
prepared for swimming, and that I had only saved the 
boat for the sake of my knapsack, which was lying 
under the seat, he became quite civil and humble. His 
drunken helpmate continued as random and stupid as 
ever, but persisted in rowing; and as they had to keep 
close to shore to escape the wind, the boat was in con* 
.tinual danger of running into the rocks. I sat with my 
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arms folded at the stern, and told them that they might 
capsize the boat as soon as they pleased, when I should 
swim to a landing-place and walk back over the rocks ; 
showing my map and compass to prove that I could 
find the way. The partially drunken man became 
almost sober, and offered me some brandevin by way 
of conciliation ; this of course I refused, but I took an 
oar and pulled, and we now made some progress, until 
after rounding a projecting arm of the mountains, when 
we became exposed to the full force of the wind. The 
comparatively sober man pointed to a track over the 
rocks which leads to Lunden, the station we were bound 
for, and I gladly got ashore at the first practicable 
landing-place, paid them the price agreed for the whole 
journey, and walked on. 

They had taken me about half way, and it was 
growing dark and raining. At about ten o'clock I 
reached a little village, and found that it was not Lun- 
den, but Norum, with its church close by. It grew very 
dark, and I had much difficulty in keeping the track ; 
but I walked on till past midnight, passing many houses 
and much cultivated land. I inquired at several of 
these houses, but such inquiry is a more difficult matter 
than might appear to any one who is unsophisticated in 
matters of Norwegian domestic architecture ; for bells, 
knockers, locks, and bolts, are equally unknown, and 
all the houses were in the utter darkness of a wet and 
cloudy night. I opened one door and called out, but 
got no answer ; then I stepped forward and found it fidl 
of hay. Trying another, I found that the inhabitants 
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were cows; then another^ which was a storehouse of 
cheeses^ pails^ and agricultaral implements. Walking 
on farther, I opened another door, stepped forward into 
a broad dark vacancy, and heard around me several 
snorers: I called and coughed, but the snoring con« 
tinned uninterrupted. After some little hesitation and 
compimction on the score of impertinent intrusion^ 
disturbing the people, &c, I took out my box of wax 
vesta matches, and struck a light : this flash of light 
startled all the sleepers at once; they sat up in their 
beds, and disclosed the fact that night shirts are not 
fashionable in these parts: but they were very civil, 
in «pite of being thus unceremoniously startled, and 
told me that Lunden was some distance farther. 

At one of these places of inquiry I was rather startled 
mysel£ It was a hay-house partly filled, and being 
vacant near the door where I stood, I struck a light, 
when suddenly a man in the costume of Paradise arose 
from out of the hay close by my feet. These 
hay-houses in Norway correspond to the ^' spare 
rooms'* of English domestic economy, and are used 
for sleeping apartments when there is a pressure of 
visitors. 

At last I reached a house, which, after waking the 
host and hostess by means of my portable lightning, I 
found to be the Lunden station. I was kindly received, 
tad provided with a supper of fladbrod and ^^smoer," 
and sour milk. The house was a poor one, but there 
ivas the old simplicity and hospitality I have become 
Accustomed to associate with Norway, which more than 
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compensate for deficiencies of physical comfort. The 
altercations with the boatmen of Sogndalsfjoeren, thdbr 
general conduct, and the feelings they awakened, made 
:a sad rupture of these pleasing associations* 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

The Naero Fiord — Gudvangen and the Naerodal — Oat for the uight 
•gain — ^Mountains safer than plaiiis for ont-of-door sleeping — 
Hetaming from church by water — Sunday costume — ^A jolly 
boatman — Night on the fiord— The Voring Foss— A project for 
Bamnm — Sailing before the wind-rThe station at Utne — ^A won- 
derfnl cap^The origin of corrugated zinc and iron — ^Deference to 
Englishmen — The cost of boats in Norway — ^How to make an 
economical yachting tour in Norway — ^The Folgefond — ^The vary- 
ing saltness of the fiords, and its possible effects on animal and 
Tegetable life, a subject for inyestigation. 

In the morning I started by boat, with my host and 
another man, for Gudvangen, distant 3f Norsk miles, 
about 24 miles English; a good day's work. These men 
were well satisfied with the legal fare. 

The assistant boatman might have been transported 
direct to Venice, and if there upon the piazzetta, crying 
'* Barca, barca, vucol barca, Signore," would not hare 
been recognized as out of place, except by a large round 
silver brooch he wore in his shirt front. His phy- 
siognomy is of the same type as I had observed for the 
first time at Sogndalsfjoeren — dark hair and eyes, large 
nose, muscular swarthy cheeks, and a rather lank bony 
figure.* 

* This physiognomy I have since found to be characteristic of the 
peasants of the Tellemark and neighbouring districts. 
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The scenery of this fiord is very grand ; very much 
like the lake of Lucerne at its wildest portions^ and 
quite equal to it. At the distance^ glimpses of the 
Jostedal snow-fields are obtained. 

The Naero Fiord, a branch of the Sogne Fiord, h I 

grander than any part of the lake of Lucerne. It is the j 

grandest lake I have ever seen. The name of narrow | 

fiord well describes its chief characteristic. It is an 
irregular sea-filled gorge, between perpendicular rocks^ 
rising to a height of 3,000 feet or more : Murray says- 
5,000 feet, but this, I think, is an excessive estimate.^ 
The summits of the mountains are probably about that 
height, but not the walls that dip into the salt lake. 

It was curious to see porpoises and a grampus rolling^ 
about in such an apparently inland lake as this. Eagle» 
are not uncommon : I saw two in the course of the day. 
The boatmen call them the " om," pronounced " eame,"" 
the same name, and apparently the same species, as the 
Scottish eagle. 

I landed at Gudvangen in the afternoon. This is the 
port of the Naerodal, or narrow valley, a continuation 
of the same rock-walled valley as the Naero Fiord, but 
with a river at the bottom, instead of a branch of the 
sea. The hostess of Gudvangen was not a pleasant 
specimen : she brought me a very skinny allowance of 
fish and bread, and charged a mark for it — the which 
mark she clutched with a miserly expression that wa» 
quite picturesque in its way. Murray's unfavourable 
criticism of this establishment appears to be quitQ 
deserved. 
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There is a sort of Staubbach waterfall here, which 
comes over a precipice nearly opposite the station* It 
is called the Keel Foss^ and is estimated in Murray's 
Guide at 2,000 feet high : if so, it must be the highest 
fall in the world; but I think that half that height is 
much nearer the truth. 

I walked up this very singular and magnificent valley^ 
bet>veen its great walls of rock, and past the curiou8ly«> 
shaped sugar-loaf mountain that stands like an obelisk^ 
and forms one of its most remarkable features, until I 
reached the upper end of the valley, which is closed in 
by a pyramidal mountain, standing bolt upright in front 
of the road, and apparently defying further progress* 
A zigzag road, which is an engineering triumph, over^ 
comes this obstacle ; and from it magnificent views of 
the valley and fiord are obtained. There are two very 
fine cascades, which fall almost in front of this road^ 
and are well seen from it 

I started from Gudvangen at about six o'clock, in- 
tending to stop at the next station, some two hours* 
walk ahead ; but passed it without being aware of the 
fact : I only remember some dirty huts about the spot. 
At about eleven o'clock I reached the next station^ 
Vinge, entered it, struck a light, and found a dirty man 
lying in a dirty trough : not a raised box, as usual here^ 
but a wooden trough, lying on the ground. In another 
trough, on the opposite side, was an equally dirty 
woman; there were some children and other dirty 
people distributed about in similar troughs, on the othep 
parts of the floor. The man made some surly answers to 
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toy inquiries^ and did not show any symptoms of intend-* 
ing to rise, I was considerably disgusted, and made up 
iny mind to walk on. It appears that this station and the 
one previously passed are not used at all as sleeping 
places, but merely for the changing of horses : tourists 
coming this way all sleep at Gudvangen* 

Walking on a mile or two ferther, I made another 
attempt to get a bed, which was equally unsuccessfuL 
Close by the road was a tempting hayfield, with the 
new-mown hay stacked on wooden frames or horses; 
I spread a little of this upon the ground, and laid down 
by the side of one of the frames ; but in a very few 
minutes I found — ^what in the dark I had not observed 
* — that the field was a spongy semi-bog ; the water soon 
soaked through my bed of hay, and my clothes also, 
and I was glad to walk on again to dry myself. 

In the absence of the dry, crisp heather, or reindeer 
moss, a nice flat piece of rock is, after all, the best 
out-door bed; and it is always safer to sleep upon a 
mountain than upon a plain. The dews and night mist 
-^dampness and malaria — settle in the plains and lower 
valleys; but upon the mountain sides and summits, 
when it is not actually raining or '* mizzling," there is 
dry, safe ground always to be found, and an atmosphere 
which may be cold and benumbing to the toes and 
fingers, but is not liable to engender ague or rheu<> 
anatisnu I found such a stone a little farther on, where 
ihe road rose, and slept comfortably upon it for a couple 
of hours, until the day dawned. 
. Walking on through grand and beautiful sceHery^ 
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and past waterfalls and lakes^ I reached Yossevangen, at 
about six o'clock in the morning. This station is prettily 
situated on the banks of a lake^ with fertile country and. 
wooded hills around^ and is well provided with foodr 
even such luxuries as white bread may be obtained 
here. After a sapper^ or hresik&st, whichever it may be- 
called^ I went to bed^ and slept till midday, spending- 
the afternoon idly and luxuriously, bathing in the lake^ 
lounging on its banks, writing letters, and fishing : but^ 
cockney-like, I caught nothing. 

At this part of my diary there is a note recom- 
mending all tourists in Norway to ask for pancakes, 
called '' pankucken " in Norsk. I was told by four 
Englishmen I met here, and supped with, that this- 
luxurious food may be obtained at most of the- 
stations : this was a new fact to me, and quite worthy 
of record. 

Walked on next day over beautifully wooded country^ 
and through rich, rocky glens, passing a dozen or so 
of waterfalls and several lovely lakes. It was Sunday^ 
and there was a Sunday calm and brightness in the air, 
and over the country all around. On crossing the lake 
at Graven, the people were coming out of the church 
on the side I was approaching, and I met them as they^ 
walked down the hill towards the shore. They all 
embarked and crossed the lake, while I ascended the 
hiU, commanding a fine view of it. The effect of thi«^ 
procession of boats, creeping slowly and silently along^ 
was very picturesque : the white caps and red dresses 
^f the women contrasted finely with the dark waters or 
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:tbe lake and the wooded hills around. The situation 
and general aspect of the lake are suggestive of solitude, 
.and this seemed like an unaccustomed holiday outbreak 
upon it. 

There is decided character in the costume hereabouts : 
the men wear short jackets and vests, with double rows 
•of showy glass buttons on them; some have Brummel 
hats, and others glazed sailors' hats. The women dress 
very gaily: a white handkerchief is* folded over the 
ihead, fitting closely to its shape ; then by means of a 
wire or cane it is stretched over the top of the head 
in the form of a large flat arch, spreading far out at the 
.sides, and terminating in large wings, while the loose 
remains of the handkerchief fall down partly behind 
-and partly at the sides : altogether it forms an elabo- 
rate and extensive specimen of millinery architecture. 
The bodice of their dress is a sort of open waistcoat 
-of scarlet cloth, with a bright green border, the lower 
part of it disappearing under the skirt, which comes up 
very high; -the open part of the vest being filled with 
^ breastplate of embroidered cloth worked elaborately 
with brilliantly coloured wool and silk: some have 
bright glass beads worked in with the wool, and the 
more aristocratic have breastplates worked with gold 
and silver thread. I saw one matron, whose breast was 
'Covered by one great central star, the rays alternately 
of gold and silver, and the centre of glistening beads : 
it was altogether on so magnificent a scale, that only a 
stont woman could find room between the shoulders to 
tlisplay it all at once. Besides these, they have silver 
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canvas^ and would not go on until I lay down com-r 
fcrtably and arranged myself for the nighty which wa* 
now coming on. 

The night was very beautiful on the water ; it was the 
9th August, and the real nights fairly set in : one by 
one the stars broke through the darkening curtain of 
the sky above, while the daylight lingered in the north, 
shining out from behind [the purple edge of the sharp 
mountain ridges, I lay down lazily at the bottom of 
the boat; the old man rowing and singing the rude 
spontaneous music of a happy unselfish heart ; then the 
daylight passed quite away, all the stars shone at their 
very best, and several meteors trailed along the sky. 
At about midnight we reached Vik, the station from 
which all tourists start to see the great Voring Foss. I 
invited the one-eyed boatman to take supper with me, at 
which he was much delighted ; though the supper was 
very rude, nothing but bread, and butter, cheese and ale 
being to be had, though this house is so much frequented. 
Triiis station is a very poor one: a small jackal to so 
great a lion as the Voring Foss ; but when Norway 
grows more fashionable, as it doubtless must, there will 
probably arise a considerable hotel hereabouts. 

The next morning I started on the way to the water-^ 
fall, making first for the Eidfiord Lake, and crossing it 
to Saebo. There is a fine example of a raised beach or 
terrace on this small lake. The valley above is very^ 
wild and grand, well worthy of a visit for itself, inde» 
pendently of the fall. It is terminated by a wall of 
rock, that seems quite impassable, reminding one of the^ 
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approach to the foot of the Gemmi Pass. A rough zigzag 
path up this leads to a large rolling moor^ surmounted in 
the far distance by the snowy peak of Hailing Joklen; 
The fall is somewhere hereabouts ; a mile or two from 
the commencement of this moor : but it is not easy td 
find. I was told below that I should find a gorge to the 
left^ and a thin thread cascade visible from a distance, and 
that immediately below this is the Voring Foss ; but that 
in spite of these indications it is very difficult to find. This 
proved to be quite true, and in order to save time I made 
for the small farm of Hoi, where, after consuming two 
large bowls of milk, I engaged a little boy to conduct me 
to the Foss. Most of the farmhouses have pictures of some 
kind ; rude prints, portraits of King Oscar and subjects 
from Scripture history, prevail. At this estabUshment 
fl great work of high art is carefully hung upon the 
wall and exhibited ostentatiously in the best available 
light : it is Bradsliaw's Railway Map of England. 

I saw the fall from two points: the first, a ledge of rock, 
from which the lower part is visible ; the second displays 
nearly the whole of it. The torrent forming the fall 
flows from the melting snows of Hailing Joklen, and 
traverses for some miles the moor just spoken of. There 
it sinks into a guUey it has cut, to the depth of some 200 
feet below the level of the moor ; and thence pitches 
in a foaming mass down into a narrow gorge of fearful 
depth. The place from which I first saw it was a 
. projecting piece of rock, not merely perpendicular, but 
undermined, and positively overhanging this horribly 
magnificent abyss. The rock is smoothed at the top. 
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and slopes downwards in a most slippery manner towards 
the overhanging precipice. A slater, a chamois hunter, 
or a Chamouni guide, might possibly venture to stand 
upon the brink, but I could not ; so I lay down and let 
my face hang over, and shuddered even then. Plumb 
down below, a clear thousand feet or more, with no 
rock or anything to break the declivity, is the foaming 
pool of milky water, into which the torrent thunders 
with solid, crashing energy. The idea of sliding forward 
and pitching down headlong after the manner of the 
water, is irresistibly suggested, accompanied with a 
horrible suicidal fascination — a sort of insane desire to 
do so. On the opposite side the perpendicular rocks 
rise two or three hundred feet higher. 

The other point of view commanding the whole of 
the fall is rather less horrible. The fall itself is not a 
beautiful one, seen thus from above : it being so much 
fore-shortened that its height, said to be 900 feet of 
clear fall, is by no means evident. The deep, dreadfiil 
hole it has dug for itself by its everlasting pounding 
upon the rock, is grander tlian the fall, and well worth 
a long pilgrimage. The cataract is not a graceful sheet 
of water, nor a waving mare's-tail fall, but a descending 
mass, a great lump of water, driving eternally down- 
-vvards; demonstrating the tremendous and never-ceasing 
power of gravitation, and seemingly intent upon forcing 
a passage to the earth's centre. 

The cutting made by this waterfall is altogether a 
very remarkable one ; something like the gorge of the 
Tamina at the Batlis of Pffefers. It must be about two 

17 
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miles in length from the foot of the fall to its outlet ait 
the bottom of the zigzag path up the barren mountain ; 
its depth is above a thousand feet, and it is only four or 
five yards in width. I was sorry that I could not afford 
time to explore it At the expense of a day's work and 
a ducking, I have little doubt that the fall might be 
reached, by climbing and wading, and perhaps, in some 
parts, swimming up this gully. 

It would doubtless pay very well to buy the farm at 
Saebo, and build a rough hotel there with a wooden 
gallery, like that in the gorge of Tamina. I am na 
advocate for artificial adjuncts to waterfalls; but in 
this case, where one of the grandest, if not the one 
grandest fall in Europe, is almost inaccessible, an arti-^ 
ficial approach to it, displaying not only the fall but 
the magnificent gorge it has cut, would be perfectly 
permissible, and the payment of a toll for the use of 
the gallery (as at Pflefers) quite legitimate. The 
present station is not only a very wretched one, but is- 
so far from the fall that it is a day's work, whether by 
horse or foot, to go to it and back again ; leaving very" 
little time for contemplating the fall and making an 
exploration of its vicinity. An inn at Saebo would be 
within a couple of hours' walk of the top of the fall> 
and close by the outlet of the gorge. The whole con-^ 
cem might be bought for a trifle — waterfall, gorge^ 
valley, and farm; some other waterfalls higher up 
might be included, and the mountain thrown into the 
bargain, as a consideration for cash payment. It would 
be the grandest show in Europe. Is there no Barnum 
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that will bid for it, and work it in conjunction with the 
steam communication on the Hardanger Fiord? If not, 
let us form a Limited Liability. 

On the way back, the boatman who rowed me across 
the lake was eloquent in his account of the visit of the 
King of Holland : how he gave five dollars for a bowl 
of milk, two dollars to himself for rowing him across, 
and a dollar each as " drikkepenge " (drink-money) to 
all concerned. 

The next morning I started w^ith a boat and two 
rowers for Utne; distant two Norsk miles. It was a 
windy, squally morning, but the wind being aft, we 
put up a sail, and the boat, a very small one, rushed 
through the water during the squalls at a wondrous 
pace. It was a very exciting sail ; the boatman holding 
the sheet in his hand, kept the sail square until the 
bow of the boat was fairly buried in the water, as the 
strength of the wind increased. The men told me that 
such a boat, with its mast and sail, can be bought here 
for five or six dollars. 

On reaching the Utne station, I was told that if I 
waited for an hour, I could have hot *^ mad : " that is, a 
dinner. Fearing that such unusual luxury might cor- 
rupt me, I told them that I could not wait, but would 
be glad to take anything they had ready — expecting, of 
course, some fladbrod and smoer. To my suprise, a 
well-cooked grouse was brought in about ten minutes, 
with salad ; and after it some gooseberry-fool, with deli- 
cious cream. There were two polished mahogany chests 
of drawers, besides other furniture, and a floor so clean 

17—2 
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that it seemed never to have been trodden on: in 
addition to all this, the walls were papered. This is, 
to my taste, one of the best stations I have met with 
in Norway. It has no hotel pretensions, yet there is 
a certain air of elegance, combined with a thorough 
farmhonse homeliness and comfort ; and the cleanliness 
of the place is quite exhilarating. The charge for all 
this was one mark, or elevenpence English. 

It was well worth the money, and a day's journey, 
to sec the work of art borne by the hostess upon her 
head. It was a mighty structure of white cambric, or 
some such material, similar to those already described 
(page 253), but far more marvellous. The great arch 
overhead, spread aloft like a peacock's tail ; and, instead 
of depending on wire or cane, was self-supporting by 
virtue of starch and a wonderful complication of fine 
crimping: I believe that is the proper term; if not, 
I will try anotlier, and say " goflfering." * The im- 
maculate whiteness of all its vast expanse was in 
perfect harmony with the cleanliness of the whole esta- 
blishment. 

This station is situated at the commencement of the 
Sor Fiord, which is one of the terminal branches of 
the Hardanger Fiord. I walked on my way to the 
head of the fiord, over a rough path, sometimes keeping 
the shore, then mounting the steep hill-sides, com- 
manding fine views of the fiord. There is a remarkable 

* Zinc or ironwork treated in the same way would be caUed " cor- 
rugated." Our modem corrugated zinc for roofs and walls is but an 
imitation of this method of strengthening a thin material that has 
.been practised by laundresses for ages. 
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combination of savage grandeur and smiling beauty 
here. Lofty mountains slope steeply down to the water, 
thrusting forward sliarp promontories, between which 
are sheltered bays with verdant banks of gently sloping 
cultivated land, and comfortable, clean-looking farms 
dotted here and there. There is much game in this 
neighbourhood : Utne, I have no doubt, would be a 
capital station for a sportsman. 

The quiet, light-haired, charactoristic Norsk people 
prevail here. The dark Celtic-looking features which 
were common from SogndalsjQoren to Vik, have disap- 
peared again. With the true Scandinavian type of face 
and head, there are combined more cleanliness, better 
farming, and more of the aspect of comfort and simple 
honesty. The red waistcoats, silver ornaments, and 
plaited hair still prevail. 

An Englishman, or a tourist of any country, is evi« 
dently a great curiosity here. Many pass to the head 
of the fiord, but they go by water ; the land-path i& 
quite a byway. 

The men and women were busy in the fields gather- 
ing the harvest of oats and barley. They left their 
work as I approached, and asked me many questions ; 
but their manner was so simple and unobtrusive that 
there was no rudeness in their curiosity : indeed, many 
of them took off their hats and stood uncovered when 
I told them that I was an Englishman. When they 
become better acquainted with travelling Englishmen, 
this compliment, I fear, will be discontinued. 

On two or three occasions when these gossiping 
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Jialts occurred near to a farmhouse, one of the girls 
from among the group ran off, and speedily returned 
bearing a bowl of milk, which was given me to drink. 
One of the farmers told me that the path on this, the 
west side of the fiord, was so bad that I should not 
reach Flesje, the point I had fixed upon for the night, 
until two in the morning. He advised me to cross, and 
showed me a man going over, who rowed me across the 
fiord, and refused to take any payment. 

I walked on along the eastern shore, encountering 
the same kind of simple curiosity and civility as before. 
Being recommended to stop at a house built close on 
the water's edge, near to UUensvang, I found it to be 
the new inn of Lofthuus, partly built. The portion that 
is finished is very comfortable, and I was served with 
wheaten bread and a good bed. 

The next morning I took a boat. The boatman had 
been a sailor in an American brig, and spoke nautical 
English : he had a new boat, rather a good one, adapted 
for two rowers and four or five passengers, and told me 
that the boat, with a pair of oars, cost 7 dollars; or 
12 dollars, including mast, sails, and rudder. For 50 
or 70 dollars — Le., from lOZ. to 14i — a "skyter," or 
sloop, with a tall mast and sails, a deck, and a cabin, in 
which two or three persons may contrive to sleep, can 
be purchased, and for about 25L, a vessel fit for sea, 
in which the voyage round the North Cape might be 
safely made in summer time, and even the return 
journey to England. He pointed out to me two or 
three such vessels, which might pass muster at Covves, 
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in foggy weather, when the absence of copper-bottom, 
&c., would not be detected. 

A party of four or five might start from Bergen on 
this part of the Hardanger Fiord, purchase such a 
vessel, lay in a stock of biscuits, &c, and with the aid of 
a gun or two, and some fishing tackle, obtain the rest of 
their food, and visit the best parts of Norway at a very 
moderate expense, provided all the party were something 
of sailors. This man, whose name is Peter Hartsberg, of 
Ullensvang, told me that he would undertake the pilot- 
ing and management of such a vessel. I should say that 
four or five hardy fellows might, in this manner, start 
from Hull, have two months' yachting and some inland 
excursions, fare handsomely all the while, and return to 
England at an expense not exceeding 20L or 251. each. 
Idlers and coxcombs, who must go ashore and *^do 
the snobbish " to astonish the natives, would of course 
require five or six times as much. With careful ma- 
nagement, all tlie fiords, and the voyage to Hammerfest, 
might be " done" in a boat that would cost but 5L The 
only diflSiculty in this case would be in coasting from 
the mouth of one fiord to another; but by choice of 
weather this might be quite safely done ; the distance to 
be traversed on the open coast bemg seldom more than 
a day's row or sail, and there are plenty of bays and 
harbours everywhere. The small boat has some con- 
siderable advantages over a large one ; it may be rowed 
in calm weather, and can run close into the shore and 
creep behind projecting rocks, when shelter from the 
vidnd is desirable. The only difficulty with such a 
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boat would be the crossing to the Loffodens; but 
as the steamer is plying weekly, this journey might 
be made, and the boat sent forward along the coast 
to meet the pteamer on its return to the first mainland 
station. 

The purchase of a boat appears to me a far better 
investment than the purchase of a carriole. The best 
scenery in Norway is on the coast, and near the fiords ; 
the best stations are those on the fiords, and even the 
inland scenery is all very near the fiords. A boat will 
cany a good stock of provisions, besides shooting and 
fishing materials ; and if in addition to this a tent were 
provided, no cabin would be needed, for the tourist 
might land upon any convenient rock, make up his bed, 
and pass the night luxuriously. This would be the most 
enjoyable, and the cheapest way of visiting Norway. A 
few lines and hooks to hang over the boat side will 
always afibrd a supply of food. 

The scenery of the fiord continues very fine, com- 
bining much grandeur with a Zurich-like sweetness^ 
The glaciers of the Folgefond, another great ice-field 
about forty miles long and ten to twenty broad, over- 
hang the lower part of the fiord, but do not descend 
very low, on account of the precipitous character of 
the rocks affording but little resting-place for the ice. 
This arm of the fiord, though a branch of the sea, is so 
far 6rom the opening of the fiord — more than a hundred 
miles — that the saltness of the water is scarcely percep- 
tible to the taste. One might drink half a pint of it 
without observing it to be at all salt, unless especial 
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attention were directed to the fact. Such being the 
case, I was much surprised at finding that the rocks 
are thickly grown with seaweed, a species of bladder- 
wrack, similar to that which abounds on our own coasts^ 
but of paler colour. The mussels are also very abun- 
dant, but very small; they diminish in size as the water 
grows less salt. 

The late Professor Edward Forbes brought to light 
some very interesting and important facts by dredg-- 
ing up animals from different depths of the sea-coast 
He found that there were zones of characteristic animal 
life, corresponding to zones of depth ; and thereby geo- 
logists have been able to come to curious conclusions- 
respecting the depths of the ancient seas in which the- 
animals lived, whose fossil fragments tell the wondrous 
history of the world's early growth. A similar investi- 
gation of the plants and animals of estuaries, and their 
relation to the varying degees of saltness, would, I sus- 
pect, be very interesting ; especially as there are many 
reasons for believing that much of our coal was de- 
posited in fiords, or even inland lakes. The Norwegian 
fiords and the Gulf of Bothnia afford fine fields for suck 
inquiry. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

The Tyssedal and Skieggcdal— Glacier ruins on a grand scale — An 
unvisited region and neglected waterfalls — A singular glacier and 
its mode of formation— Influence of the amount of rain&ll in de- 
termining the height of the snow-line — Odde — On the practice of 
maintaining footmen and other male domestics — Evidences of 
general honesty — ^A recently arriTcd pastor — Position of the Nor- 
wegian pastor — Importance of practical education to the clergy — 
A hunt for a lodging — The Haukelid Fjelde — ^A wet hed — ^How to 
pass a wet night on the Qeld — Norwegian mode of preparing 
coffee — A hint for English cottagers— A returned emigrant. 

I LANDED at Tyssedal, situated at the mouth of the 
Skieggedal, where, according to a Norwegian I met 
on the way, there is one of the finest waterfalls in 
Norway — one not mentioned in Murray y and apparently 
unknown to English tourists. The <Mily mention I have 
found of it in any book, is by Professor Forbes, who 
heard its roar (or what his guide supposed to be its 
roar) when crossing the Folgefond, which is above 
twelve miles distant as the crow flies. 

I walked, or rather climbed, up the valley by a diflS- 
cult track, over magnificent glacier ruins— sometimes 
struggling among moraine boulders, then across vast 
slopes of bare, smoothed rocks, so steep as to be almost 
dangerous: some parts of the latter would be quite 
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SO, or even impassable, but for trunks of trees laid 
across and fastened together, so as to afford foothold. 
In most places these steep slopes terminate in a pre- 
cipice of considerable depth, with the torrent roaring 
below. It is something like walking on a slated house- 
roof of gigantic dimensions. The glacier-slopes in this 
valley are even more remarkable than those of the 
Jostedal. 

After two or three hom^s of this sort of scrambling, 
I came upon an oasis amidst the desolation, on which 
oasis are two farms. I asked for Jacob, to whom I had 
been recommended by the pastor of UUensvang. Jacob 
is the principal farmer, and owns the greater part of 
the valley. I found him working in a field, and he took 
me to his home, he and his wife bidding me a kind 
welcome. They are a young couple, recently married ; 
and the house, though poor, is clean and comfortable. 
They gave me a supper of lake trout and ale, and a 
good straw bed, with clean blankets and no fleas, in an 
adjoining building. 

After breakfast of trout and coffee, I started for the 
falls, under the guidance of Jacob. We first crossed a 
little lake, then went on farther to a large one, some 
four or five miles long: a wild mountain tarn, with 
precipices around. Over one of these, at the upper 
end of the lake, is the Ringedals Foss, called also the 
Skieggedals Foss. It is a very beautiful waterfall, about 
600 or 800 feet high : the stream just grazes the rock 
nearly all the way, spreading into a snowy .sheet, and 
throwing out a vast amount of spray. It is something 
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like the Mongefoss; not so high, but the quantity of 
water much greater : is is, perhaps, the most beautiftil 
fall I have seen in Norway, but not the grandest. 
Tliere is no difficulty in approaching it 

We proceeded then to another fall on the north 
side of the lake. After about an hour and a half of 
hard scrambling over rough boulders, with much rank, 
vegetation springing between them, we came to the foot 
of the Tysse Strenger, as Jacob called them. They are- 
twin falls, pitching into a common chasm. They start 
at some distance from each other, but in their long 
journey downwards are so much spread out by the 
resisting air, that they meet and mingle into one cloudy 
mass of spray below. The lighter fragments of the- 
spray are carried far away from the body of the falls^ 
in a diminishing cloud, extending at its extreme limits 
to a distance of quite half a mile. This has brought 
about a curious result : the formation of a glacier of an 
entirely abnormal character. Although so late in the 
year, and the sun's heat so strong, the gorge at the foot 
of the cascade was bridged over with ice, under which 
the waters flowed. This, though undermined, was so- 
strong, that I and Jacob walked over it with perfect 
safety : from it, in fact, the best view of the falls may 
be obtained. Like the ordinary glacier, it is crevassed ; 
though I am not prepared to state that the crevasses are- 
formed in a similar manner. I was prevented by a broad 
blue crevasse — reminding me of the. *^ bergschrund,*^ 
or last upper crevasse of an Alpine snow-field — ^from 
walking quite close to the falls ; but was near enougk 
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to get well wetted wliile standing on any part of this 
ice-bridge, or waterfall glacier. The mode of its forma- 
tion is pretty evident During the winter, the spray is 
of course frozen, and this cloud is so dense that it 
forms a great accumulation of snow, too deep for all 
the summer's sun to melt ; thus bringing the snow-line 
in this small spot some thousands of feet lower tlian 
that of the country generally, and indicating in a very 
striking and instructive manner one of the causes (and 
•one that has not been sufficiently considered) which de- 
termine the height of the snow-line : viz., the quantity 
of snow-fall during the winter. It is evident that with 
4t given amount of summer-heat, a corresponding depth 
of snow is capable of being melted. With a constant 
amount of snow-fall during the winter, the height of 
the snow-line would -vary directly with the amount of 
summer-heat ; and, on the other hand, with a constant 
:amount of summer-heat, the height of the snow-line 
would vary inversely with the amount of winter snow- 
faU. 

This requires to be continually regarded in all specu- 
lations concerning the existence of a " glacial epoch," 
and in all inquiries as to the causes of the periodic 
advance and recession of glaciers in particular localities; 
especially in latitudes where the winter is long. All 
around this small permanent glacier, or snow fond, is a 
rank vegetation, which extends up the liill-sides fer 
above it. 

On our way back, Jacob stopped and listened; we 
lieard a rustling, and he said that it was a bear. We 
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followed in the direction of the sounds and after going 
a short distance found a sort of track faintly indicated 
by the treading down and bruising of the herbs growing- 
between the boulders. Following this, we came upon 
some bear's dung, but did not catch a sight of Bruin 
himself. Had I been alone I should have preferred 
steering in the opposite direction ; but Jacob assured me 
that the bear, unless wounded, or its young molested> 
will never attack a man : that he has been within a 
yard of a bear, and the bear has civilly walked on. He 
was very anxious to track this one to its lurking-place^ 
as there is a price set upon the heads of bears by the 
government; he had also a personal objection to these 
animals as tenants upon his property, which extends, 
hereabouts. I would recommend the enterprising 
Englishman before alluded to, who has been bear- 
hunting in Norway for the last three years but has 
not yet seen a bear, to try this valley, and consult 
Jacob. 

Jacob informed me that only two other Englishmen 
had, within the memory of man, visited this valley ;: 
and that I was the first who had explored these twin 
falls: the other Englishmen having only visited the 
Ringedals Foss. 

I should recommend all tourists who are tolerabljr 
strong on foot, to make an excursion up this valley and 
visit these falls. The wildness of the valley itself, and 
its very remarkable glacier ruins, well repay the rough 
journey; and both of the falls are worthy to rank 
amongst the finest in Norway. 
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Some fine glimpses of the Folgefond and the fiord 
are obtained in looking down the valley from the upper 
ground near the falls. A day and a half is quite suflSi^ 
cient for this excursion, half a day for the ascent of the 
valley, and a day for exploring the falls and returning ; 
or, with a moderate efibrt, it might be all done in a 
day. 

After walking back to Tyssedal, I took a boat, and 
reached Odde, at the end of the fiord, the same 
evening. 

The closing of the fiord at Odde is very fine, and the 
situation of the station very beautifiil. I had almost 
said the situation of the hotel; but this would be a 
libel, for the disagreeable animal with a cloth squeezed 
between his elbow and side is not to be seen here. 
Fortunately for me, and all who feel as I do, the Nor- 
wegians have no idea of male domestics ; they cling to 
the natural notion that household duties belong to 
woman. How anybody not absolutely sold in slavery 
to the dreadful despotism of fashion, can prefer a 
male to a female waiter, T cannot possibly understand. 
On the very few occasions when I have dined with a 
footman standing at my chair-back, my appetite has 
been spoiled by the disagreeable sensation of a sort of 
nightmare influence behind me, and a feeling that the 
poor fellow must be either ashamed of his occupation and 
continually wishing to be a blacksmith, or else satisfied 
with it and therefore out of the pale of manhood alto- 
gether. Women delight in feeding or nursing, or some- 
how personally tending their fellow-creatures ; and when 
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they wait at table, do so clieerfully, and are performing 
their natural duty. Men waiters are always disagree- 
able and grudging in their attendance, and seem to be 
.enviously takuig notes of how much one eats. 

It rained the next morning, and this suppKed me with 
an excuse for lingering in these luxurious quarters, to 
write letters and get my shoes patched ; for among other 
excesses of civilization, there was a travelling cobbler 
located at a small farm hard by. I also went out 
a-fishing in a boat, with some tackle lent me by mine 
host, and caught a haddock,, which I brought back in 
iriumph, and had cooked for dinner as a first course ; 
it was followed by stewed hare and jelly, with potatoes 
jand other vegetables, white bread and pancake, and 
cherries for dessert After this saturnaUa, I started 
^ain, at about 5 p.m., on my way to a district where 
:such excesses were not likely to be repeated. 

I proposed to walk on to Skare, the second station 
3beyond, and about fifteen miles distant ; but on reach- 
ing the lake of Sandven, found the road so abominable^ 
that I was content to halt at Hildal, the first station. 
There, after the usual supper of fladbrod, butter, and 
fiour milk, I slept in a good, clean straw bed, in an 
upper reserved room, a sort of storehouse for the family 
wealth ; among other things I noticed a watch and some 
silver trinkets hanging to nails upon the wall. The 
people must be very honest, or they would not have 
trusted a savage-looking, vagabond stranger like myself 
£0 unsuspiciously. 

The next morning I walked on up the valley by a 
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rough path winding among wild rocks and precipices, 
tangled with pine and birch forests, amid the solitudes 
of which roared many a noisy torrent and white cascade. 
I passed several clusters of poor hovels built on small 
alluvial flats, where the river had once been a lake and 
left some soil beliind. There are some magnificent 
views of many valleys seen at once, from a portion of 
the path where it follows a ledge upon the face of a 
steep precipice, and thus winds round the mountain side 
at a great elevation. At one part it is bounded by a 
wall of rock which descends perpendicularly to the 
river about 1,500 feet below : finally it rises to the bare 
rocks and snow patches. Waligorski's map is quite 
wrong here; it places the road on the opposite side 
of the river. 

Murray's Handbook for Northern Europe y p. 187, 
speaking of this route, describes the stage from Selje-»^ 
stadt to Skare as "the last station practicable for a 
carriole." This is rather amusing to read on the spot, 
as the path in some parts is a steep staircase, about 
three feet wide, ascending the stony slope of a moun-r 
tain side, having an angle of about 80°. The rude stepa 
are about eighteen inches high. Norwegian ponies and 
carrioles certainly do make the passage of some astonish'^ 
ing roads, but this one is rather beyond their powers. 

The summit of the range being reached at last, the^ 
track then descends to a dark, quiet lake, at the upper 
or alluvial end of which is a cluster of farms, forming 
a sort of village, called RoldaL This day's walk waa 
a most magnificent one. 

18 
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Inquiring of the people in the fields about a lodging, 
I was directed to "Robert," or to the " Prestgaard,** 
i. e. the parsonage. A kind man in wooden shoes took 
me to Robert's house, when we found that all the in- 
habitants were away to the saeters, except a travelling 
shoemaker, who had taken his temporary quarters in one 
of the wooden huts of which the farm is composed ; the 
rest being locked up. 

We tried another house with a similar result I had 
some diffidence about applying to the priest, as in such 
a case there must be a difficulty in paying for one's 
entertainment; and it is rather presumptuous to call 
and ask for hospitality without any introduction. In this 
instance, however, as there seemed no other alternative, 
I did apply, not directly for food and shelter, but for in- 
formation as to where I might obtain it. A young man 
came to the door, who evidently wished me farther. He 
told me that he had recently arrived here, and pointed 
to the house of Robert as my best chance. He was very 
different in appearance from the other pastors I have 
seen. They were all rough, farmer-looking men, of a 
decidedly practical turn of mind ; this was a pale young 
man, dressed in town costume, who had recently left 
Ohristiania, having been transplanted from the refine- 
ments of city life to these rude quarters, where he must 
labour in obscurity, with no other associates than the 
unwashed and untutored peasants aromid him. His 
pallor, high white forehead, and nervous temperament, 
uQ indicated a hard student, who had probably earned 
lonours at the university, and had dreamed of inteUec- 
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tual fame. He appeared like a man suffering deeply 
from this isolation and disappointment^ accompanied with 
indigestion, and very much soured thereby. 

Certainly a double-refined literary education is a most 
junfit preparation for a clergyman who is to be placed in 
such a position as this. A short apprenticesliip to a few 
useful trades, such as carpentering, cooperage, shoe- 
making, and, above all, a knowledge of medicine and 
surgery, would be in every respect better than Greek, 
Latin, metaphysics, mathematics, and controversial theo- 
logy. A good knowledge of the applicable scientific im- 
provements in agriculture would be an immense boon; 
for, all the pastors being farmers, their farms might thus 
he made models for the district, and through them any 
■amount of improvement could be introduced. 

I tried again at the house of Robert ; and the shoe- 
maker, after some search, found a key which opened a 
room in which stood a bed. He also supplied me with 
some raw ham and fladbrod. I had by this time become 
independent of cooking, and could heartily enjoy a meal 
of raw ham and bruised oats in the form of fladbrod. 
The kind man with the wooden shoes accompanied me 
throughout my search, and did not leave me until I was 
fairly housed ; yet I had great difficulty in inducing him 
to accept a small payment in return. 

The next morning I started to cross the Haukelid 
Ijeld into the Tellemark. The distance is six Norwe- 
gian miles; these are rather more than seven English 
miles in length. Forty-three miles over wild mountains 
is ftilly equal to sixty on ordinary roads ; and therefore 

* 18—2 
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I allowed a day and night for the journey. There is 
a clearly marked track on the map, but no saeter, or 
halting-place of any kind, indicated for the whole dis- 
tance. The man with the wooden shoes urged me very 
strongly to take a guide, but I was too conceited of my 
mountaineering skill to do so. Besides, Murray says 
that it is a post-road, and talks coolly of carrioles, long 
stages, &c. ; which is even more amusing than the account 
given of my previous day's route. 

There is a sort of road for about a mile out of Rodal, 
but not adapted for anything with wheels. Afterwards 
it is a track about a foot wide, mere shoe-wearings upon 
the rock ; and even this track is lost altogether at the 
crossing of every bog : of which there are many. The 
track is really a difficult one to keep ; for there are many 
saeters and paths leading to them, which may be easily 
mistaken for the track across the fjeld. This fjeld, 
like the others I have crossed, is for the most part a 
dull, dreary waste : a rolling moor, diversified with bogs, 
many stagnant pools or lakes, and occasional mountain 
ridges. I walked on all the day long over this sort of 
ground, and at about nightfall came upon a ridge of 
mountains. 

As soon as it became too dark to follow the track any 
farther, I sought a bed-chamber, and found a capital 
one ; a sort of shallow cavern, formed by an overhang- 
ing or undermined mass of rock, the floor of which 
was a nicely hollowed, clean block of stone. I ascer- 
tained this by throwing a lighted wax match into it; 
thinking it just possible that suck snug quarters might 
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he already tenanted by a bear, or a family of wolves. 
Having thus learned that the premises were unoccupied, 
I crawled into them, put on my extra shirt over my 
waistcoat, and all the socks I possessed on my feet and 
hands ; then coiled myself into the hollow place in the 
stone, laid my pistol within easy reach, in case of quad- 
rupeds, and using my knapsack for a pillow, soon fell 
asleep. After about two hours I awoke, and found 
myself terribly cold; on further investigation, I per- 
ceived that I was wet also: in fact, that I was lying 
in a pool of water, and that water was dropping from 
the rock above. Heavy rain was falling, the air was 
thickened with mist, and the nice clean hollow in 
the stone proved to be a basin, worn by the dripping 
from the rock above, and evidently a regular water 
receptacle. 

The rain and mist, combined with the darkness of 
the night, rendered it almost impossible for me to pro- 
ceed; yet, being so tlioroughly drenched, it was not 
agreeable to stand or sit still. I was on the side of a 
mountain partly covered with low bushes and stunted 
birch-trees. After slowly proceeding a little way, a 
brilliant thought occurred to me : I determined to make 
a fire, and set to work accordingly. A withered tree 
offered fuel ; but after three or four hours' perseverance, 
I only succeeded in getting up a crackling and a 
smoulder : but it served capitally to pass away the time. 
I should advise all benighted travellers to light a fire^ 
or try to do so : the gathering of the fiiel, the building 
it up with scientific arrangements for currents of air^ 
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the lighting and blowing, the awakening hopes when 
a flicker arises, the flactaations of despair when all 
18 black again, carry one through the dark hours- 
amazingly. 

At daylight I found that I had wandered quite away 
from any vestige of the path, and therefore steered 
straight on by compass for an hour or two, until I 
came upon a track taking something like the direction 
of my route. I followed it to a place called Flathyl, 
a small settlement of wooden huts, where I might have 
obtained lodging and food, but my besetting sin of stub- 
bornness would not allow me to do so ; having started 
for Chigaard, the mental pain inevitably resulting &om 
falling short of that intention would far exceed the 
amount of physical inconvenience arising from walking 
ten miles farther, for such is the distance I had yet to 
make, according to the information I received from 
the inhabitants of Flathyl. 

It appears that I had gone quite away from the pro* 
per track, and got on to another which runs nearly 
parallel to it at a distance of five or six miles farther 
south. It may be that I lost it at an early part of the 
journey, where, according to my map, it passes between 
the Ule Vand and the Staa Vand, and then continues 
on the north side of the chain of lakes. Certainly I saw 
no path corresponding to the broad line marked upon 
the map. 

< I reached Gugaard at about nine o'clock in the morn- 
ing, after a walk of above fifty miles, including my 
deviations from the proper track; and this over ground 
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that can scarcely be measured by miles, the /greater part 
of the way having been over bogs and moraines^ up and 
idown mountains, &c. There is an immense number of 
small lakes on the fjeld, especially towards the latter 
part of this walk. 

I found quite a fertile country at the journey's end, 
and a considerable number of farms. I stopped at one 
belonging to a man whom I overtook on the way. My 
host was a bachelor for the time, and alone in the house; 
his wife and family being at the saeter. He cooked me 
some coffee, and gave me fladbrod mi cheese, of which 
I made a hearty meal. 

I have found that the coffee is always good in Norway, 
even at the poorest places ; and this, I think, is partly 
attributable to the mode of preparation, and partly to 
the fact that the stock of coffee berries at a farm is laid 
in only at long intervals, and thus it often happens ihat 
they have been kept for a long time. It is a fact worth 
knowing that the quality of coffee is much improved by 
keeping the berries for a length of time in the raw 
state: it has even been asserted that the commonest 
coffees, if kept a sufficient length of time, may acqujxe 
the aroma and flavour of the best Mocha. A ripening 
action takes place, which develops an increased quan- 
tity of the volatile aromatic oil, on the quantity of which 
the flavour of the coffee mainly depends. Moreover, the 
Norwegian farmers always roast the coffee as required, 
and grind and infuse it while still hot. The apparatus 
conunonly used for roasting it is a sort of covered 
shovel, or tray, made of sheet iron, and riveted to au 
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iron handle. This is pnt into ihe ire, and the berries 
shaken about in it When snch a special aj^iaratas is 
not possessed, a fiying-pan is used, which answers the 
porpose equally welL Mj host used one on the present 
occasion, and then turned the hot berries into a wooden 
mortar and ground them with a wooden pestle. This 
is the usual method of coffee grinding ; and ihe wooden 
mortar and pestle appear to be kept exclnsivelj for the 
purpose. The Norwegian £uiners roast their coffee 
much more than our coffee-dealers do: they make it 
nearlj black ; and I think this is an advantage when 
the coffee is immediatelj consumed. It is not likely 
that our dealers who sell coffee ready roasted will over- 
roast the berries, as they lose weight in roasting, and 
the amount of loss is proportionate to the extent of the 
roasting: when roasted only to a reddish brown they 
lose fifteen per cent; to a dark brown, twenty-five 
per cent 

As the best means of preventing drunkenness is by 
supplying an agreeable substitute for intoxicating drinks, 
any improvement of the poor man's coffee is of great 
social importance ; I therefore suggest to the benevolent 
ladies who so nobly exercise the attributes of woman 
by visiting with kind intent the dwellings of the poor, 
that they might do great service by teaching them how 
to roast, and grind, and make coffee ; and, where it is 
practicable, by presenting the poor man's wife with an 
apparatus for the purpose. It appears to me that the 
iron tray and the wooden pestle and mortar answer 
their purposes admirably; and the two might be pro- 
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fitably manufactured and sold for one shilling, if a 
quantity were in demand. From what 1 have seen, with 
the wooden pestle and mortar, the newly roasted coffee 
may be pounded as quickly and effectually as it can 
be ground in a small coffee-mill ; and if kept exclusively 
for this purpose, it would be a valuable addition to the 
domestic furniture of a cottage. One of these, with a 
roaster, a pound or two of coffee berries, and a lesson 
in the use of them, would be a most suitable marriage 
present to the bride of an agricultural labourer ; for by 
their judicious use she might win her husband from 
the beer-shop, and thus avert the domestic miseries so 
commonly associated with it. 

The wooden walls and ceiling of the room in which I 
had this meal were curiously decorated ; being painted 
all over with figures of ovals within ovals, considerably 
eccentric, reminding me of diagrams of the microscopic 
structure of starch granules. 

After a few hours' sleep, and a repetition of the meal 
just described, I started at two in the afternoon, and 
walked on by a good road to Nordgaard. On the way 
I was hailed by a man on the other side of a hedge, to 
know if I had seen two horses on the f jeld. On find- 
ing me to be an Englishman, he spoke to me in good 
English, and told me that long ago he emigrated to 
America, and lived there for sixteen years; but the 
desire to see his " Gammle Norge" again had brought 
him back, and finding his daughter married, with a 
farm and family about her, he was persuaded to remain 
and end his days there. I asked him which he liked 
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the best, America or Norway ? He said that he liked 
America the best. Why then did he not return ? He 
tried to explain, and after some help in wording and 
shaping the expression, told me that he liked America, 
but did not love it ; and that he loved Norway, but did 
not like it ; and as loving was stronger than liking, he 
resolved to die at home. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

The sUver brooches, &c. of the i)easantry of the Tellemark— A. 
commercial suggestion — Fainted chambers — The Tellemark a» 
regarded by Norwegians — Tlie Totak Vand — Horse-racing — The 
"houseman," or farm-labourer, of Norway and his relations to- 
the "bonder," or peasant proprietor — Social equality of farmer 
and labourer — The merry-makings of Yule time — The poor 
relations of our Norman aristocracy and the ruyal families ot 
Europe — Caryed cottages — A region of soft bogs— How to escape 
smothering in a bog — Presence of mind attainable as an art — The 
** eng," or detached hayfarm — A mud poultice. 

I AKBIVED early at Nordgaard, which is a rude farm 
station at tlie road-side. All the men here wear fine 
Sliver buttons on their waistcoats, short jackets, large 
silver links at the neck and wristbands of their shirts,^ 
and silver brooches on the sliirt-front. The brooches 
are of the pattern known by our goldsmiths as the 
** Maid of Norway" brooch, and are all of native manu* 
facture. The one worn by the son of the host cost two 
dollars at Vinje (a few miles south of this), where it 
was made : it was of silver gilt, of rather elaborate pat- 
tern and fine workmanship. I think it might be a good 
speculation to purchase some of these for the English 
market; they would probably command a ready sale 
and good prices, as genuine Norwegian brooches : the 
patterns and workmanship are so quaint and peculiar 
that they could not easily be imitated by any of our 
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short mechanical processes of stomping, &c., and if thej 
were made in England by the same processes of simple 
liand labour as in Norway, they would cost a great deal 
more, on accoimt of the higher cost of such labour. 

I slept in a painted chamber again, but the pattern 
was more elaborate than the starch-granule decorations 
of my last night's lodging-place. There were proces* 
sions of red, green, and yellow cavaliers along some of 
the beams, and similarly coloured ladies bearing flower- 
pots on horseback on others. The apostles were distri- 
buted on other parts of the walls, the remaining spaces 
being decorated with paintings of independent flower- 
pots. There were no real growing flowers, and the 
floor was wretchedly dirty ; the bed, as usual, of straw. 

I was now in the famous district of the Tellemark, a 
district that even the Norwegians regard as romantic 

The peasants of the Tellemark are celebrated as the 
most picturesque people in Norway, on account of their 
jewellery, their general costume, their strongly marked 
features, their poverty, dirtiness, and sporting tenden- 
<;ies. The Tellemark is the wildest, most barren and 
•dreary of the inhabited regions of Norway; the dis- 
trict and its inhabitants bearing a similar relation to the 
rest of Norway that the wilds and people of Connemara 
'do to the rest of Great Britain and Ireland. A native 
Norwegian reared upon fladbrod, and accustomed from 
his infancy to rancid smoer, considers it an exploit, a 
^reat eflbrt of hardihood and endurance, to make a 
^carriole journey through the Tellemark ; and the idea 
of voluntarily doing it on foot never suggested itself to 
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anybody but rnacl Englishmen : amongst whom I have 
evidently been classed by all the Norwegians to whom 
I have communicated my intention of finishing my 
tour by walking across the wildest part of this wild 
region. 

The Totak Vand was my next destination ; but the 
high road makes a considerable bend to Vinje, to avoid 
which I determined to go across the country : especially 
having been informed that there exists a direct track to a 
farm called Eosthveit. I walked on, accordingly, by the 
road until 1 reached a bridge, and on crossing it found 
the track described ; which, though not marked in my 
map, is much more definite than many that are there 
marked. It ascended a high ridge, and on the way up 
I had a luxurious feast of wild strawberries, which are 
finer and more abundant here than I have found them 
anywhere else in Norway. The summit of the ridge 
commands a fine view, down a valley, of many small 
lakes. After this bogs prevail — ^\'ery soft bogs, and 
small stagnant pools in all the many hollows of a mossy 
field which appears to be but recently thawed from its 
winter layer of snow. This style of country continues 
to the Totak Vand, which is a lake of considerable 
dimensions, some fifteen miles long, and from one to 
six miles wide. With much difficulty I obtained a boat* 
Being quite beyond the region of regulated tarifls or 
posting, or any kind of travelling, I had to hire a boat 
used by the farmer for his personal transport only., 
JHe was evidently doubtful whether I was asking him 
to row me across as a gratuitous favour, or whether 
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such a rough-looking fellow as myself could be induced 
to pay a trifle. After a preliminary scrutiny, he accord- 
ingly asked me how much I would pay him. I offered 
him a mark (the distance is about four or five English 
miles), wliich he accepted eagerly, and with evident 
astonishment at the amount 

The scenery on this lake is not remarkable. There 
are several farms dotted about the slope of the moun«' 
tain forming the shore on which I landed. It is marked 
Oaardsfjord on the map. I tried at several houses, 
and found them all uninhabited and locked up; but 
there were people working in some of the fields, and 
ihey directed me to the best farmhouse of the district. 
I arrived there just as the housemen were returning; 
and on asking them whether I could have a bed, they 
told me that the "huusbond" (which, literally trans- 
lated, means hoTise-master, and from which, of course, 
our word husband is derived) was not yet returned. I 
waited accordingly ; and in the meantime these house- 
men, or farm-labourers, amused themselves with horse^ 
racing of a remarkably break-neck, steeple-chase cha- 
racter. They seized the bare-backed horses by the 
mane, and throwing themselves upon them commenced 
beating, and kicking, and howling at the beasts; which, 
evidently accustomed to the sport, and taking as much 
interest in it as their riders, started off at a scrambling, 
&rious gallop over the cultivated patches, the bare 
rock, loose stones, and boggy hollows of the mountain 
side, up hills or down hills of any inclination, appa- 
rently intent upon breaking their own knees and their 
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riders' skulls at every step; but they did neither while I 
ivas looking on. 

The relation of these housemen, or farmJabourers, in 
Norway, to the bonder, or freehold peasant farmer, is 
peculiar and interesting. They hold cottages and 
patches of land, generally sufficient to support two 
cows and some sheep, and to grow the rye, barley, 
or oats required for the consumption of the family. 
These sub-farms, as they may be called, are usually 
situated on the skirts of the bonder's farm, and are held 
under him at a fixed rent for a term of two lives — that 
of the houseman and his widow. The houseman is 
under an obligation of furnishing a certain number of 
days' work on the bonder's farm, at a fixed rate of 
wages : usually about threepence or fourpence per day, 
with victuals. The houseman can give up his land and 
remove, on giving six months' notice, and in such case 
is entitled to the value of house, buildings, &c., he has 
erected at his own expense; but the landlord cannot 
remove him, or his widow, so long as the stipulated 
services are rendered and the rent paid. The un- 
married sons and daughters of the housemen are usually 
employed as day labourers, on the main farm or that of 
their parents. The eldest son of a houseman commonly 
succeeds his father by customary inheritance, which 
in some districts is so usual as to amount to a sort 
of tenant-right. A labourer is not considered in a 
condition to marry respectably until he has obtained 
,a houseman's situation and allotment; and the pastor 
of the parish commonly refuses to marry a couple not 
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thus provided. As the supply of labour is ftdly up 
to the demand, and a vacancy for a houseman but 
seldom occurs, a considerable check is thus put upon 
early marriages : but at the same time a great amount 
of illegitimacy is also consequent. By Norwegian law, 
illegitimate children become legitimate by the subse-> 
quent marriage of their parents. 

The farms of the bonders seldom change hands; 
ihey pass from father to son, through many generations, 
and are usually not more than large enough to provide 
for the wants of the family. It is but rarely that one 
can distinguish the bonder from his housemen by any 
difference of dress or manner. They usually take their 
meals together, and live on terms of apparent equality* 
The exceptions that I have seen to this were chiefly in 
the large farms of the Guldbrandsdal, and in the neigh- 
bourhood of Trondhjem, where there are thirty or forty- 
labourers on one farm, and who are called to their 
meals by the tolling of a bell, hung for the purpose in 
a little belfry on the roof of the main building. . 

In the winter-time a greater degree of separation* 
and inequality doubtless exists; for that is the great 
junketing period in Norway, especially in the extreme^ 
north, where Yule time is a long term of continual dark- 
ness. Then the farmers pay long visits to their neigh- 
bours, half-a-dozen families stopping at one farm ; and 
the host and liis family, joining the guests, start in pro- 
cession over the snow to the house of one of his visitors,, 
then to another, and so on till the round is completed,, 
and each has been a host and guest to all in tunu 
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Dancing is the favourite amusement at these gather- 
ings, and the polka, or ^^polsk,** as they call it, the 
favourite dance. It was one of the common dances of 
2Ioi*way long before its introduction into England. I 
have heard some very animated accounts of these 
merry-makings, the remembrance of which evidently 
lasts through the summer ; and if I may judge by the 
blushes and laughter that have replied to my^inquiries, 
there is quite as much love-making at these ** Yulekiks*' 
^is at the saeters in summer-time. 

I have already alluded to the length of time that 
«ome of these bonder estates continue in one family. 
Mr. Laing quotes some interesting instances of this. 
Hrolf Blakar, of Blakar, in Lom parish, " preserves a 
liead-piece or helmet complete, with an opening only 
for the eyes, and parts of a coat of mail, a long sword, 
.and other articles of his ancestors; and a writing of 
King Hakon Magnussen the younger, who lodged a 
jiight in Blakar Gaard, in the fourteenth year of lii» 
reign,' anno 1364."* 

In many instances the title-deeds by which the exist- 
ing families hold their estates are written in a dead Ian- 
jjuage, tlie old Norsk, or Icelandic 

Many of the relations of Rolf Ganger, the conqueror 
^f Normandy, and the ancestor of our Norman line of 
kings, are still represented by their descendants, who 
-are peasant proprietors in Norway and Iceland. If 
the royal families of Europe, and our ai'istocratic fami- 
lies whose ancestors *^ came over with the Conqueror,'' 

* Laiog'fl Uesidence in Norway^ p. 260. 
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could trace tlieir lineage far enough, they would find 
the farms of their ancestors among the '* gaards " of 
Norway, with nearly the same boundaries as they had 
a thousand years ago; and in many instances the 
present bonder would be the direct descendant of the 
elder son of the common ancestor, while the prince or 
nobleman would have descended from a younger son: 
for then,, as now, when the farms were too small for 
subdivision, the eldest sons inherited them intact, while 
the younger went to seek their fortunes on the seas and 
in distant lands* Then they manned the vessels of the 
jterrible sea-kings, and settled on the shores of England^ 
Scotland, France, Spain, Portugal, and even of the 
Mediterranean: besides colonizing Greenland and the 
tihores of the imknown Western world, which they 
called Vinland. Now they help to man the ships of the 
British and American navy and merchant service, and 
are among the most successful agricultural emigrants to 
that New World which their ancestors discovered. 

The proud beauty I met walking through the valley 
of the Otta in the parish of Lom, and so near to the 
farm of Blakar where the king slept, may be as nearly- 
related to some of our proudest Norman families as her 
Norman features and bearing indicate ; but hers would 
be fiir purer Norman blood than theirs, just as her face 
and figure were finer, and more typical of that style of 
beauty, than any I have seen among our nobility. 

After waiting and watching the horse-racing for above 
half an hour, the bonder, or possible cousin of half- 
a-dozen kings, approached. He was informed of my 
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l^quirements, bade me welcome, supplied me with flad- 
brod and a bowl of butter, and then joined the group 
who were dipping their spoons into a pile of " Roman 
cement'^ dabbed down upon a board. On only one 
occasion have I been asked to partake of this compo- 
sition, though I have usually found that it is the chief 
article of food. I suspect that fladbrod and smoer is 
considered more of a delicacy; especially as I have 
sometimes seen the bonder and his wife sitting apart 
and partaking of these. 

While wandering about in search of a lodging, I saw 
several very remarkably carved cottages, some of them 
most elaborate. I made a sketch of the front of one of 
them, an engraving from whicli will be seen on the title- 
page. They are all of that general top-heavy design, 
but vary considerably in detail : they are very old, and 
not used as residences, but for the storing of hay : the 
hay is put in at the door of the upper story, and taken 
out from the lower. Most of the houses hereabouts 
have some kind of carving about them, but those devoted 
to human residence have the smallest amount of such 
outside decoration. 

I slept in a comfortable straw bed in the state apart- 
ment upstairs, the panels of which were decorated with 
paintings of cities in gaudy colours. 

My next destination was across a roadless coiuitry to 
the Mjos Vand, and from thence to Holvik, situaited at 
the easternmost end of this lake, and at the mouth of 
the valley through which flows the river that connects 
the two lakes of the Mjos Vand and the Tin Sjoen* 

19—2 
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This river, encountering a precipice on its way, pitcliet 
over it, and forms the Riukan Foss, the great rival of 
the Voring Foss. 

The Mjos Vand has a forked shape, and Holvik is at 
the extremity of the farthest prong ; tlie track marked 
on the map sweeps round the nearest, but I was told that 
by going to a place called Synderland, I might cross 
this part of the lake in a boat, and save some miles 
thereby. I made for it accordingly, steering by com- 
pass over many miles of most detestable bog, alarm^ 
ingly soft at some parts, and ankle-deep at the best. 
My boots had stout cloth tops, firmly laced up the mid- 
dle ; any sort of shoe would have been inevitably left 
behind, and even a tight-fitting Wellington boot might 
have been drawn ofl*, for at every step a great mus- 
cular effort was required to drag the foot out of its 
black muddy peat encasement. I sank knee-deep seve- 
ral times, and a shuddering cold sweat oozed out of 
every pore on each occasion. Nothing is more horrible 
to my imagination than the idea of being smothered 
in a bog; it is a nasty, dirty, disgusting, undignified 
and Quilpish death : a quicksand must be bad enoughs 
but that is more cleanly. I had rather be masticated 
alive, feet first, by any imaginable slow-feedhig wild 
beast, than be smothered in a bog. I am not quite cer- 
tain whether there do exist any bogs soft and deep 
enough for a man to sink into and be buried perpendi- 
cularly ; but if such things are possible, they surely may 
be found in this district I saw several patches with 
3 smooth watery surface, and a decided pool-like cha- 
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ifacter. They had doubtless been pools of water, since 
filled up with moss, and having well-defined boundaries ; 
so that I could stand upon the brink, and probe them 
with my walking-stick, which failed to find the bottom. 
I considered what would bo the best to do, in case of 
stepping unexpectedly into such a gulf, and determined 
that the best course would be to throw .myself back- 
wards immediately, then tupi over, and scramble in the 
direction from whence I came. In the first place, there 
would be less danger of sinking when lying at one's 
length than when standing upright; for a certain 
weight, say 150 lbs., all concentrated on a small surface 
like that covered by the feet, would have far more pene- 
trating power than the same weiglit spread over a large 
surfiice such as that of a perpendicular section of the 
body: thus, one might roll safely over a bog upon which 
it would be impossible to walk. The horrible helpless- 
ness of sticking in a bog arises from the efibrt required 
to pull the leg out of the close-filling hole, in the total 
absence of any fulcrum upon which to rest one foot 
while pulling up the other. The object of falling back- 
wards rather than forwards would be, of course, to 
make way towards the ground of known solidity: that 
which had been just walked over and thereby proved : 
while to go forward would probably be progression 
from bad to worse. 

It is always desirable when placed in any position of 
possible danger to suppose the occurrence of the danger> 
and carefully considei the steps to be taken in such an 
event; and if the risk is considerable, every step in the 
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predetermined effort for escape should, as far as prac- 
ticable, bo continually rehearsed. By such means, pre^ 
sence of mind may be acquired as an art. If passengers 
of an emigrant, or any other ship, on a long voyage, 
were put through a course of daily drill, by which on the 
signal of danger being given, each should mechanically 
run to his proper place, in readiness to take his turn in 
getting into the boat pre-assigned to liim, the terrible 
confusion, the overcrowding and sinking of the first 
boat, and most of the fatal results of blind terror, so 
apt to prevail on such occasions, might be prevented ; 
for though there are but very few who are capable in 
the moment of extreme peril of thinking calmly upon 
what is best to be done, most people are capable 
of doing what is best if they know what that is, — more 
especially if they have had some practice in the doing 
of it 

Oh arriving at Synderland, I found several houses, 
but no inhabitants; they were all absent at the sae- 
ters, or "engrs." These latter are distant pasturages, 
usually on high, flat ground : small table-lands. They 
differ from the saeters, inasmuch as the grass is mowed 
and made mto hay at the engs, while the saeter pas- 
turages are rocky regions, where mowing with a scythe 
or sickle would be impossible ; and therefore the grass 
is cut by the teeth of the cows and goats, and har-^ 
Tested in the form of cheese. Mr. Laing very inge- 
niously supposes that the name of England is derived 
from these, as the old sea-kings who visited our shores 
appropriated the land, and cultivated it as " engs," or 
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detached supplementary farms; and thus it was their 
land of engs, or England, I passed over several eiigs 
on my way this morning : they were oases of thin brown 
grass, amidst the desert of bog; the grass itself growing 
on a boggy foundation. The top of this grass is mowed 
with a small sickle-like scythe, and stored in wooden 
houses, built for the purpose on the spot. These are 
easily mistaken for human residences, some being as 
large as the farmhouses, and even better looking outside* 
The people live a gipsy sort of life during this harvest, 
as the engs in some districts are many miles from the 
farms. I saw some picturesque groups taking their 
meal of cement, round fires surmounted by wooden 
tripods; a great black caldron, suitable for a Macbeth 
stage property, hanging by a stout black chain from the 
tripod. At night the harvesters on the eng all tumble 
pell-mell into the haybams to sleep. 

As I depended upon finding a ferry at Synderland, 
its iminhabited condition was rather awkward. Find- 
ing nobody to help me, I endeavoured to help myself, 
by coasting along the lake in search of a boat^ At last 
I found one; but it was on the opposite side, and the 
lake being above a mile wide, I called in vain for some 
one to brinnr it over. After much hesitation as to whether 
I should swim across or walk round, I determined upon 
the latter, and proceeded accordingly for several miles 
over villanous ground, consisting of soft bogs, variegated 
with boulders. Being unable to reach Holvik till the 
next morning, and by no means willing to attempt 
£uch bogs at night, I stopped at a place called Bospen^ 
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situated on the slope of a hill rising from the boggjr 
ivilderness. 

The effect upon the feet of such a day's bog walking 
is rather curious. The mud finds its way into the 
boots, in spite of every kind of lacing; it surrounds- 
the foot, and forms a kind of mud poultice, which 
softens and whitens the skin, and produces a numbness or 
partial insensibility, such as an ordinary bread poultico- 
would, if applied for a similar length of time. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

ATellemark interior — "Juno "and "Vesta" — Eomance and dirt — 
Sleeping in the hay — 'Mtaxy bedfellows of the human species and 
many more of the lower animals — The irritating powers of ants — 
Characteristic scenery of the Tellemark — ^Facilities for extensive* 
and profitable drainage — ^An old man and his old boat — The legend 
of the Marie Stige— Crossing the Marie Stige — The Kiukan JFoss 
from the Marie Stige — The height of the Kiukan Foss — Anr 
imaginary rescue— The Dale Station. 

The farm at which I stopped was a miserable place;; 
the common room or kitchen being very small and low, 
and curiously dirty, the windows nearly all broken 
and pasted with paper. It was crowded with men and 
women, all of them nearly as dirty as the floor. As I 
entered the room in semi-darkness, I gradually became 
conscious of the existence of two luminous bodies, 
shining in a gloomy recess close by me ; and, on grow* 
ing accustomed to the darkness, I perceived, first that 
they were two human eyes, then that they belonged to a 
woman, and finally, that the woman was young and of 
very remarkable appearance. The eyes before referred 
to were pale blue, and the largest human eyes I had ever 
seen ; the woman's nose was short and wide, with great 
distended nostrils, and yet not ugly ; her hair salmon** 
coloui'ed, and very thick and long: a heap of it wta- 
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gathered on tlie top of her forehead, and held there by 
a large round silver brooch. The brooch in her hair 
was partly occupied in securing a handkerchief of many 
colours which covered the top of her head and hung 
loosely backward and on each side. Another brooch 
of similar dimensions shielded her breast Her whole 
aspect was remarkably bold and almost ferocious ; some- 
what boy-like, and decidedly handsome in its way. The 
large brooch and high bunch of hair above her forehead 
added greatly to the effect Her portrait would make 
a good picture of one of the old Scandinavian god- 
desses ; but as I do not remember the name of any one 
equally suitable, I shall call her ^^ Juno," on account of 
her ox-like eyes. Another gu'l — ^possibly her sister, 
though very unlike her in expression, being very meek, 
gentle, and rather pretty — sat at the fireside : she 
may be called " Vesta." I fell into a romantic state of 
mind, and its being too dark to see the dirt upon their 
faces, I imagined them both very beautiful, and built up 
rustic love stories, of which they were the heroines; 
until Vesta, reaching from the beam a short pipe, 
lighted it, as I supposed, for her father; but, to my 
horror, and the total destruction of all the little novels, 
she commenced smoking it herself, and then handed it 
to Juno, who took her tui*n and handed it back again. 
They spat noisily into tlie fire, and altogether behaved 
in the most unromantic manner imaginable, for two 
girls of about fifteen and eighteen years of age. After 
long and patient waiting, I asked Jimo whetlier I could 
be provided with any supper. She answered abruptly. 
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** No 5 "but an old man, who, being the dirtiest of all^ 
was, I suppose, the master, brought me some fladbrod 
and drab-coloured smoer. 

There were two very dirty beds in the room ; and 
these were evidently all that existed upon the establish- 
ment, although eighteen persons besides myself were 
crowded in this small low kitchen* The bonder asked 
whether I would sleep in the hay ; to which inquiry I 
joyfully answered *'Yes;" for having already felt a 
procession of fleas moving up my legs, I had gloomy 
forebodings of the animated condition of the clay- 
€oloui'ed bedding. 

. It was now quite dark, and the man conducted me 
across a field to the door of a large building. I entered 
\ty and, scrambling over a great depth of hay, commenced 
arranging some gort of bed, when I was startled by j» 
loud laugh of decidedly soprano pitch, then by a voice 
and another voice answering it. The laughter and voices 
were those of Juno and Vesta in alarming proximity to 
me; presently I heard other voices, and then I found 
that I was one of a large company of bedfellows of both 
sexes, all sleeping together in the hay. It was a cloudy 
night and very dark, so that I can testify nothing regard- 
ing the arrangements for separating the sexes. For above 
an hour there was a continual talking, with occasional 
squeaking, followed by much laughter ; then the num- 
ber of talkers gradually diminished till only a couple or 
so remained, and finally nothing but snoring was to be 
heard. During all this time I was endeavouring to 
make myself comfortable, and was much surprised at 
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finding that all my endeavours were utter failures ; for 
after my experience of rough lodging and nights out of 
doors, I expected to find a bed on the new-mown hay 
quite a luxury : but I foimd it most miserable. 

Some people can sleep anywhere provided they are- 
warm, and on anything provided it is soft ; for my own 
part I can endure exposure, cold, and a hard resting-place, 
but to be half buried in odorous material, and perpe- 
tually tickled with straws, irritates me beyond endurance* 
In order to understand what it is to sleep in such a place, 
it must be remembered that the hay in this boggy coun- 
try is by no means composed exclusively of grass: about 
half of it consists of dried leaves and stalks of various 
wild plants, including a great proportion of thistles; 
moreover, it is not carefully stacked and pressed down, 
but pitched anyhow into these receptacles, and falls oit 
the floor and rises to the ceiling in a state of promiscuous 
entanglement; it was about ten feet deep, and very loose, 
in the region of my night's burial-place. To tell how 
the stalks and blades and thistle-leaves got down my 
neck, and up my sleeves, and ferreted all over me, would 
require sL whole chapter. Nor were these representative* 
of the vegetable kingdom my only tormentors, for the 
entomology of all Scandinavia seemed to be illustrated 
by the animated specimens that crawled all over me* 
Among these the ants predominated. I have a great re- 
spect for these little animals: their social institutions, 
their industry and public spirit, always awaken in my 
mind feelings of the deepest interest; but in spite of all 
this, they tickle most horribly, for their very active legs 
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are extremely tliin^ cased in a shell of metallic liardness, 
and their toe claws wondrously sharp. 

There is an important acid, called formic acid, from 
formica^ the Latin name for ants ; the old chemists olw 
tained it bj bruising unhappy ants in a mortar, and dis- 
tilling their remains. When ants are irritated, they eject 
this acid, and so do the leaves of the stinging-nettle ; from 
which it may also be obtained by distillation. Chloroform 
Teceives its name from having the same composition as 
formic acid, but with chlorine substituting tlie oxygen# 
It is supposed by some that the perspiration of ants con- 
sists of this acid, and thus their reputed aversion to walk 
over chalk has been explained ; the theory being that the 
formic acid causes the chalk to eflTervesce, and suffocates 
the ant with the evolved carbonic acid. These facts 
and speculations surround the ant with an additional 
interest to the chemist in his laboratory, but by no 
means increase its desirableness as a bed-fellow under 
•circumstances calculated to irritate the worthy little 
animal. That they were seriously irritated in this 
haybam there can be no doubt; they had been gathered 
with the hay, and carried far from their native com- 
munities, and were wandering fretfully among the 
labyrinth of dried vegetation in search of some solid 
ground by which they might reach their homes. My 
body was such a landing-place, and once reached, their 
€nterprising disposition led them to explore the island 
by crawling under my clothes and all about my skin. 
If I had ever doubted the theory of their irritant acid 
perspiration, this night's es^erience must have converted 
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me; for upon no other supposition can I acconnt for 
their special powers of torture.* 

Besides these, there were many other creatures with 
many legs wandering with like uneasiness in search of 
their lost homes, their eggs, and maggot-babes ; and as 
I fell into short beginnings of feverish slumbers^ every 
blade of grass seemed to be a centipede or a wriggling 
worm, the dried leaves became crawling beetles, and 
every bit of stick or twig assumed the changing form of 
some intolerable creeping beast. 

I might have borne all this much better had I adopted 
the night-dress (that of Paradise) before allnded ta 
(page 246), which seems to be usually worn when 
sleeping thus ; for the irritation was all exaggerated by 
the vegetable fragments and the industrious) animals 
being confined between the clothes and the skin. But 
there were many difficulties in the way of adopting this 
costume : first of all it was doubtful whether I should 
ever find my clothes again if once I parted with them^ 
then there was the uncertainty as to whether any sort of 
fence existed between me and the proprietors of the 
female voices : the possibility of coming in positive con- 
tact with Juno and Vesta in the com-se of my blind 
struggles with the hay, or of sleeping till daylight, and 
then having to hunt for my clothes in their presence^ 
•were fearful subjects of apprehension to a man whose- 
leading characteristic is extreme modesty. 

* The intense pain produced by a small fly, or especiallj a winged- 
ant, fljing into the eye is, I suspect, due to this acid, which is ne^xly 
allied to Cantharadinc, or the actire principle of blisters. 
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Besides all this, I was not aware, arid am not now^ 
whether the custom of sleeping in the hay in Adam'a 
costume is extended to these communities of sleepers^ 
for the sleeper whom I startled on my way to Limden 
was apparently solitary. I might have ascertained all 
tliis had my powers of endurance been greater, but I 
was forced to yield before daylight. I scrambled towards 
the hole by which I entered, took off my clothes in 
the adjoining field, and shook off the inner lining of 
tormentors. 

On returning, I found that the bonder had risen> 
and general activity was commencing ; and I was much 
surprised at finding him busy in preparing for me a 
breakfast of trout and cofiee, and showing a degree of 
attention which contrasted strongly with the apathy of 
the night before, when it seemed doubtful whether I 
should get any food at alL This change was probably 
produced by my showing some money, and offering pay- 
ment after supper ; though he refused it, and told me to 
pay next morning. He, his housemen, and Juno and 
Vesta, all evidently thought me a houseless wanderer 
who had come to beg for food and shelter; the idea of 
a tourist being of course utterly unknown to themj as 
no one within the memory of man had ever travelled for 
amusement thereabouts, so far away from the regions of 
roads or any sort of highway. When, after breakfast, 
I paid the farmer 20 skillings (about 9d.), he looked at 
the money with astonishment, exclaimed that it was 
**enogh," with a pronunciation that woidd pass foy 
good lowland Scotch ; he then shook hands in token of 
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thanks, and insisted on walking with me to llie top of 
the neighbouring hill to point out the way. At Gaank^ 
fiord, where I stopped the previous night, I gave tlie 
host one mark, which he returned to me, saying it was 
*^ for megttr too much, and I had much difficulty in 
inducing lum to accept it. 

The hill that I ascended with mine host is the first of 
A series, and my route for several miles was an almost 
<!ontinuous ascent — a welcome change after the previous 
bogs. The highest point commands a fine panorama of 
fin immense extent of country, consisting for the most 
part of rolling hills, with bogg)" and pool-filled hollows 
and fiats between. This seems to be the prevailing 
•character of the Tellemark country, and may have con- 
siderable influence in producing some of the peculiarities 
of the people. I have no doubt that most of these boggy 
regions might easily be drained, and tliereby converted 
into fertile plains. The drainage of a flat, boggy country 
nearly on the sea-level is a very difficult problem ; but 
an elevated plain may frequently be well drained by 
cutting a single trench. All that is required is to find 
the lowest part of the boundary of the elevated marshy 
land which is situated near to a descending valley, and 
then to cut a deep channel, establishing a communica- 
tion between the marsh and the valley; this would 
drain most of the land lying above the level of the 
bottom of the cutting. I am satisfied that great regions 
hereabouts might be thus reclaimed at a very small 
expense. 

On descending, I came upon a repetition of bogs and 
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«mall lakes^ which continued, witli occasional altema- 
tions of low ridges, until I reached the north-eastern 
fork of the Mjos Vand. My map is very incorrect 
here, for though I steered considerably eastward of the 
<lirection it indicated, I found myself much too far 
north, and had an hour's walk to the eastward along 
the steep and rugged banks of the lake, before I reached 
its easternmost extremity, from which the river forming 
the Riukan Foss issues. This lake is very shallow, and 
has apparently a rich alluvial bottom. Some thousands 
of acres of land might be gained by simply lowering 
the bed of the river Maaii, forming its outlet This 
might be very easily done, as the river makes some 
rapid descents very near to the lake, which is of great 
extent, and its level limits the natural drainage of 
JSL vast amount of surrounding country. The simple 
lowering of this lake would alone drain many of the 
^surrounding bogs ; but if, in addition to the lowering 
of the Mjos Vand, the principal channels of commu- 
nication between it and these boggy regions were cut 
•deeper, a vast region now a noxious, boggy waste, 
might be rendered as valuable as any of the exist* 
ing land at this latitude and elevation: moreover, the 
climate would be greatly improved by the reclama- 
tion of so much bog and so great a surface of stagnant 
pools. 

On reaching the head of the river, I found no track 
^wn the valley, as I expected, and no bridge or any 
other visible means of crossing to the opposite side, on 
which a track is marked on the map. I scrambled 
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onward through bushes, and over rocks^ till I came to- 
a perplexing obstacle — the edge of a small precipice, a 
wall of rock about fifteen feet high ; rather too deep 
to jump or drop down, and not sufficient to torn one 
back without severe humiliation. I walked along it for 
some distance; and finding that it grew worse as I 
went further, I returned to the most promising point, 
and stood for some time in doubt whether to hang as 
far down as possible, and then drop, or to make a long 
journey round — until at last, in a moment of coura- 
geous determination, I pitched my knapsack down, so 
as to be compelled to follow. There is a steep slope, 
covered with bushy plants, at the foot of the rock- 
wall, and the fate of my knapsack was far from en- 
couraging, for it rolled, and bounded, and bumped 
over and over a terrible distance down this slope; 
and when I dropped I followed its example to a small 
extent, but with no other damage than torn clothes 
and some scratches. 

After scrambling on still farther, I came opposite to 
a saeter situated on a slope on the other side of the 
river ; and at the foot of the slope was something tliat 
appeared like a boat. I shouted loudly and long, and 
was just about giving up hopes of a ferry, when an old 
man, bent nearly double, emerged from the saeter and 
moved slowly down the hill ; he then drew the boat to 
the bank, and spent a considerable time in baling water 
from it. At last he stepped into it and rowed across • 
first pulling with the oars, and then, while the boat 
moved on by the impulse thus given, baling out water 
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— then another pull, and more bowls of water over the 
side, — and so on until he reached the shore, with the 
boat nearly filled. The boat was a curiosity, being made 
simply of two squared blocks of the stump of a tree, form- 
ing the stem and stem ; to these ends some deal boards 
were nailed, and thus the bottom and sides were formed ; 
it was a sort of rude packing-case, with thick ends, and 
no top ; and some lumps of stone were placed in the 
bottom for ballast. The old man got out, and we hauled 
the box ashore, to let the water run out of its sides ; 
then I threw out two big stones that ballasted one end, 
and took their place, baling out the water as the old 
man rowed. When I remarked that the boat would not 
last much longer, he smiled; said that it would last as 
long as he should himself, and patting its side, told me 
that he made it fifteen years ago : he seemed to have a 
strong affection for it, and I coidd not help fancying 
that he intended it to be his coffin. 

After crossing, I walked up to the saeter, answered a 
great many questions from the curious inhabitants, and 
then followed a track which ascends to a great height 
above the river and commands some fine views. Many 
tourists visit the Riukan Foss,.but they come ft'om the 
other side, and very few ascend to this part of the 
valley. After passing another saeter, where I was sup- 
plied with milk in a kind of trough shaped like a 
London butcher's tray, and demanding much skilful 
management to drink out of the comer without over- 
whelming oneself, I arrived at the farm near to the 
Biukan Foss, which was the residence of Marie, the 
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heroine of tlie Marie Stige* This farm is situated on 
the side of a mountain, which blocks up the vallej. 

The ordinary track by which the lower part of the 
valley may be reached, ascends about a thousand feet 
over the ridge of this mountain, and then, of course, a 
corresponding descent has to be made. But the river I 
How does that find its way down the valley ? There 
is a deep cleft, a great chasm, more than a thousand 
(some say two thousand) feet in depth. Ages had 
passed away, and nobody had dreamed of any other 
way to reach the lower valley than that over the moun* 
tain; but Marie, whose lover lived below, had heard of 
his rival's plot to waylay him as he came by the track 
over the ridge to visit her, so she tried the dreadful 
precipice, and found that by clinging with fingers and 
toes to the little ledges of the rock, she cpnld pass in 
a direct line along the face of it. Thus she warned 
her lover of his danger, and enabled him to meet her 
secretly and safely, by traversing the giddy path she 
had discovered ; and the lovers evaded — as lovers 
always do — both the cruel father and his accomplice, 
the wealthy rival. By this path they met as usual, 
until at last detected; and then Ejstein Halfoordsen, 
the lover, was prevailed upon to fly, in order to escape 
new plots against his life. In the course of years the 

* ** Stige " if the Bansk and Norse for ladder, and placing the article 
en at the end of the word, as is usual, it becomes Stigen, <Ae ladder, 
hence the local name '* Marie Stigen," the Maiy's ladder, which moat 
English writers have misunderstood and Germanized into ''Marie 
Stein," or Mary's Bock. Others spell it *« Marie Stegen/' which, 
iranslated, signiilei the Mary's^, or Mary's roaet meot 
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father died, the rival ceased tc persecute, and Ejstein 
returned with fame and wealth. He came by the 
shortest way, Marie saw him coming, and called his 
name aloud ; he raised his arms and waved his hands 
as a signal of recognition, and by doing so was over- 
balanced and fell. She watched his falling body till it 
disappeared in the foam of the Riukan Foss ; when the 
dark veil of madness fell over her mind, and fulfilled its 
beneficent intent by shutting out a knowledge too hor- 
rible for endurance. 

A little girl from the farm guided me to the edge of 
the precipice, from which a distant view of the fall is 
obtained. From this point it is much like the Voring 
Foss, but can be better seen. My guide then showed 
me the beginning of the track leading to the Marie 
Stige, telling me that she was forbidden from going to 
the Marie Stige itself. I gave her four shillings, which 
she protested was too much, at the same time offering 
to return two, and it was with great difficulty that I 
induced her to keep the whole, amounting to rather less 
than twopence. 

I then proceeded along what I supposed to be the 
Marie Stige, a ledge of rock trodden with footsteps, 
varying firom six inches to a foot in width, with a 
sloping wall of rock above and the chasm below ; this 
continued until I came to a part where there are two 
tracks, one apparently leading over the hill, the other 
direct to the perpendicular wall of the precipice, which 
is seen a little farther on rising to a fearful height over- 
head, and proceeding downwards to the gulf below, with 
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an unbroken smootlmcss that looks uttarly hopeless: 
but I determined to go on as long as there was any 
vestige of a track. Following thus the marks of 
footsteps, I came out at last, not upon the edge, but 
upon the face of the precipice, which is formed by the 
splitting down of the barrier mountain before referred 
to ; it was a giddy path, but I kept along it, placing my 
feet upon the worn ledges and clinging to others above, 
until I came to a tree which grew upon a ledge similar 
to those I had stepped upon, but much wider, and which 
seemed to be the end of the track I was following. Some 
initials cut upon the tree, as triumphant indications of 
the carver's exploit in reaching it, rather confirmed the 
notion that I had only followed a traqfc leading to this as 
a station for viewing the waterfall and the whole of the 
great chasm, which are well displayed from this point 

Concluding that such was the case, and that the other 
ascending track leads to the Marie Stige, I was about to 
return, when I saw far away below me, standing on a 
large table of rock, five student-looking young men, 
with a peasant, who appeared to be their guide : they 
hailed me, and I returned their salutation, but could not 
hear what they said. Then the peasant took off his 
shoes, left them, and presently re-appeared moving along 
the face of the precipice like a fly on a wall. His 
means of adhesion were totally unmtelligible from the 
distance, but as he approached I perceived that he was 
clinging by fingers and toes to narrow ledges of rock 
from one to four or five inches wide. At last he reached 
me, and asked me whether I would accompany him 
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hack, which I consented to do; though it appeared 
rather a dangerous exploit: I found, however, that it 
was much easier tlian it appeared to be fix)m the dis-' 
tance. The rock has a perpendicular lamination (and 
doubtless a correspondmg cleavage, to which the forma- 
tion of the chasm is due); the abrupt terminations- of 
.these laminsB form ledges, which though very narrow 
are perfectly firm and safe, affording a reliable foothold, 
without the slightest tendency to slipperyness ; besides 
these there is an abundance of similar ledges, affording 
firm finger-hold, which, though but an inch wide, give a 
most comfortable assurance of safety to the climber, who, 
bending the hands claw-fashion, clings to them with the 
finger-ends. I would rather, under such circumstances, 
have a firm two-inch foot ledge, and one inch of such 
finger-hold, than an eighteen-inch pathway with nothing 
for the hands. At about half way I stopped to contem- 
plate the scene, which is magnificent, and its grandeur 
is heightened by the peculiar position from which it i» 
seen. 

Imagine yourself " holding on by your eyelids," as the 
sailors have it, in the manner just described, to the face 
of a precipice which rises overhead some 500 or 600 
feet, the upper part being, in fact, quite out of sight ; 
then, with great care, and some fear and trembling, you 
turn yourself round, gradually placing your heels on the 
former position of your toes, removing your hands one* 
at a time from their clutching-places, and finding a 
lower ledge upon which to rest the wrist-end or heel of 
ihe hand. Having anchored yourself thus, and keeping 
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your back qnite flat against the rock (as anj leaning: 
forward would be fatal), you look in the direction of the- 
npper part of the valley, and see far below and &r away, 
a dark chasm, partly hidden by branches of trees;, 
through this the river flows, and as it comes nearer 
reaches a wider opening of the gorge, advancing towards- 
the edge of a precipice, over which it rolls towards a 
gully of its own cutting, and then pitches down an un- 
known depth ; for a white cloud hides the bottom of the 
dark abyss, and rises high into the sunshine. This is- 
the perpetual spray, the reeking or " riukan^ from which 
ihe name of the fall is derived. You may, however, 
estimate the depth of the &11, for looking straight down 
the gray wall to which you are clinging, you see that its- 
gully terminates in dark, quiet water. This is the same 
water that a few minutes since was thundering and tear- 
ing down so furiously, and partly rising again to form 
the ever-hanging, though ever-falling, cloud. 

Murray says that the " estimates of the height of the- 
Biukan Foss are various; the most probable is about 
900 feet.'* This, I think, is an over-estimate; 500 feet 
appears to me much nearer the truth. The part of the- 
wall on which I halted is fully as much above the top of 
the fiJl as the whole height of the fall itself. According; 
to Murray's estimate, therefore, there were 1,800 feet of 
precipice below ; according to my own, about 1,000, and 
some 400. or 500 feet above. This wall is not absolutely 
perpendicular, but is within a very few degrees of it. 

On arriving at the end of the Marie Stige, and landing: 
upon the platform of rock where the five tourists stood^ 
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'1 was congratnlated by them all on my escape; bat 
did not quite understand the meaning of these earnest 
congratulations. One of them, an Anglo-Portuguese- 
South- American merchant, explained in English that, 
seeing me halting in that terrible situation (by the tree 
before mentioned), they concluded that I had got so far 
and was unable to advance or retreat, and were under 
the impression that the accident of their arrival with the- 
guide had been the means of saving my life. They were 
rather disappointed when I told them that I was in no* 
danger whatever, and had no idea of danger ; that I 
could have retreated with perfect ease, but should not 
have ventured forward had not their guide, by his 
example, demonstrated the possibility of so doing, which 
otherwise was by no means evident They had really 
been terrified, and when, in order to convince them that 
tliere was no danger, I proposed to recross with them, 
the Portuguese exclaimed that he would not do so for a 
vast amormt ; and all the rest concurred. I can easily 
imderstand that, viewed from this position, where the 
ledges are quite invisible, and both the height above and 
depth below, fairly seen, it must be a somewhat thrilling 
sight to witness the crossing of the Marie Stige — ^far 
more so than to do it 

The broad platform of rock afibrds by far the best 
view of the fall, and those who come from below have no- 
occasion to cross the Marie Stige, except for its own 
sake. The quantity of falling water is much greater 
than at the Voring Foss, but the height does not appear- 
to me so great Much of the efiect of the quantity of^ 
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water is Iost5 on account of the narrowness of the chasn£ 
down which it falls. 

After lingering till the sun had set, I walked on, in 
company with the Portuguese and his four Norwegian 
companions, to the farm below, where they remained* 
This farm is said to have been the residence of Marie's 
lover, and many tourists who walk from this up the 
rugged way to the platform of rock from which the best 
view of the fall is obtained, imagine that they have 
crossed the Marie Stige. I walked on by moonlight 
through a fine valley, passing many cascades, until I 
reached Dale, at a late hour. This is a good station, 
and the regular halting-place for visitors to the Riukan 
Foss. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

The Tin Sjoen — Tellemark costume — A sociable squirrel] — Pine 
forests — Dirt, rags, and finery — A few facts indicating that tourists 
■with weak stomachs should not visit the Tellemark — Solid chairs 
— ^Breakfast with the bonder— An investigation of the contents of 
my knapsack — Sudden change in the social aspect of the country — 
Wine-shops, commerce, and mining — Kongsberg — A public-house 
and Sunday amusement — The long town of Drammen — My recep- 
tion by the hotel-keepers of Drammen — ^Home-like scenery and its 
associations — Gaiety of Christiania — ^Family affinity between our- 
selves and the Norwegians and Danes — ^Back to London. 

The next morning I walked down the valley to Mael, on 
the Lake of Tin Sjoen, then took a boat to Haakenaes^ 
where there is a good station, and from thence by 
another boat I proceeded to Graver, ten miles farther 
down the lake. The boatmen were two fine-looking 
fellows, tall, and pov/erfuUy built, with the large and 
strongly-marked features that characterize the peasants 
of the Tellemark. Their short jackets and waistcoats 
were as usual thickly covered with silver buttons, and 
at the knees of their knee-breeches there were as many 
more buttons as could be placed there. The lake is 
rather a fine one, bounded by high wooded hills and 
fertile little bays, with farms upon ihem in every bend 
of the shore. Wild waterfowl abound here, and we 
were much amused with a squirrel that followed the 
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boat for a long distance, as we rowed close to the rocky- 
shore. 

On landing at Graver I inquired for the track 
leading to Kongsberg, by Bolkesjo ; a well-defined path 
was shown to me, and I was recommended to stop at 
the farm of Lier, which, according to my informant, 
would afford the most comfortable quarters in the 
district. There is much fertile country, and some 
tolerably good farms in the neighbourhood of Graver. 

The first part of my walk was amidst the rich scenery 

of fertile winding valleys, and then through silent forests 

of tall pines, with stems so large, so high and straight, 

and uniformly tapering, that Milton's lines, — 

** His spear, to equal which the tallest pine 
Hewn on Norwegian hills to be the mast 
Of some high admiral, were bat a wand," 

haunted me continually as I walked along. Afler eight 
or ten miles of such forests, the track passes over some 
curious glacier ground, — ^great plains of smooth, flag- 
like rock, with very sUght inclination, and remarkably 
deep grovings. Finally, I reached Lier, which is 
situated on the flank of a curiously shaped mountain, 
overlooking a melancholy lake. I should never have 
found it, had I not overtaken three dirty men, who were 
going out a-fishing, and with whom I walked for about 
an hour. They pointed out the farm, which is not 
visible from the track, and is situated in a region so 
hopelessly rocky that I could scarcely believe any 
agriculture possible : I should not have thought of look- 
ing for a house thereabouts. On reaching it, I found. 
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as usual, that there was nobody at home, but saw some 
people in the distance, and therefore went in at the open 
door, and sat down till they came. 

The housemen and women came first, then the 
master; all of them incredibly dirty— niirly as Greeks, 
and ornamented with a profusion of silver brooches 
and other silver and gilded silver trinkets. The master, 
as usual in the Tellemark, was the dirtiest, and wore 
the greatest amount of jewellery. On his shirt-front 
were three huge circular brooches, that touched each 
other, for want of space between them; the neck was 
£BLStened by silver shirt-links, with chains hanging from 
them. There were three rows of silver buttons on his 
immeasurably short waistcoat, and three rows more on 
the sides of each knee, and all were brightly polished ; 
but his stockings were full of holes, and the garments 
upon which the silver was displayed were miserably 
ragged. It appears here to be the general custom to 
wash and shave once a week, so that the bristles and 
the dirt accumulate on their faces simultaneously, and 
are both pared off with a razor on Sunday mornings : it 
being Friday evening, and hot weather, these deco- 
rations had nearly reached their weekly maximum. 

My supper consisted of dirty fladbrod, good butter, 
and sour milk; this last the master brought me in a 
bowl, quite fiUedj: he held the bowl with one hand, 
and his thumb was immersed in the sour milk, which 
exercised its solvent powers upon the film of dirt that 
overlaid his skin, so that by the time* he placed the 
i>owl before me, his immersed thumb was surrounded 
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by an aura^ or dark halo of dirt particles, suspended 
in the beverage. By skilful management, drinking 
from the opposite side of the bowl, and avoiding 
any agitation of its contents, I contrived to drink 
some of the millc without reaching the portion thus 
beclouded. 

The room had the usual dirty floor and pasted paper 
windows ; half a dozen people were eating cement, but 
there was no Juno or Vesta here. Besides the kitchen, 
or common room, there was a little second room, in 
wliich I slept in a very dirty bed, and breathed a cheesy 
atmosphere, produced by two very large tubs filled with 
stale milk in a state of putrescent, caseous fermentation, 
and covered with a thick mouldy film, from which 
arose an intensely sour odour of rotten cheese. In 
this room were two specimens of a curious chair, such 
as is occasionally met with in those parts of Norway 
where the largest pine-trees abound. They are made 
by simply cutting a log about three feet long fi-om 
the thickest part of a large pine trunk ; one side of one 
half of this log is adzed out to form a seat, the other 
side being left in the rough for the back, which is 
curved inside, and thus a solid seat — a block with a 
back — is formed. 

When I arose the next morning, the housemen had 
all departed and were working in the fields, but the 
bonder and his wife were waitmg at home to take 
breakfast with me. This was quite a state repast, con- 
sisting of coffee and rye-bread and butter. The loaf 
of bread was new, and had apparently been prepared on» 
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purpose, or was possibly part of the family provision for 
Sunday. 

After breakfast, my hat and stick were : car^ftdly 
examined, and such longing glances were cast upon 
the outside of my knapsack that I felt morally com- 
polled to exhibit its contents, which afforded an im- 
mense amoimt of delight. Small as it was, mine host 
and his wife evidently regarded it as a museum, of 
wonders: the scarlet flannel shirt was an object of 
special admiration; the softness of the material, th^ 
brilliancy of the colour, the buttons and stitching, were 
all commented upon with the utmost enthusiasm, and 
they evidently considered me guilty of a great waste 
of splendour in wearing so brilliant a garment inside. 
Had it belonged to the bonder, he would certainly have 
worn it as an overcoat, and have covered it with all the 
silver brooches and buttons in his possession. If I had 
possessed another besides that on my back, I should 
have made him a present of it, and waited over Sunday 
to witness the result. 

As a protection against the weather, and immersion 
in rivers, &c., I made up the contents of my knap- 
sack into small f)arcels, rolled in oiled silk, and secured 
with an india-rubber ring. These rings interested 
the investigators immensely, and when I stretched 
one of them to its utmost and passed it over my 
head, the bonder threw up his hands, exclaiming, 
«0 mine God fader 1" «0 mine God fader!" and 
repeated the exclamation every time I showed him a 
new application of their wondrously expansive powers. 
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When, at the conclotion of the show^ I gave him two 
of these rings, he rushed off to show them to his house" 
men, and he evidently valued them even above the 
artificial flies and fish-hooks. I should advise all tour- 
ists who propose penetrating the wilds of Norway to 
<»rry a few boxes of vulcanized india-rubber rings with 
them. 

I walked on by Bolkesjo, which is a clean com- 
fortable station near the boundary of the TellemaiL 
The beams of the room are elaborately decorated with 
«croll carvings and Latin inscriptions in relief; the 
letters very large, and painted alternately red and 
yellow on a green ground. A comfortable dinner waft 
provided here. I intended to take a carriole to the 
next station, in order to have some experience of this 
mode of travelling before leaving Norway ; but I waft 
told that they could not fetch a horse in less than three or 
four hours, and therefore I travelled by my usual means 
of conveyance, along a good road and through a well- 
peopled country. I was much struck with the change 
in the appearance of the people and the condition of the 
houses that was evident immediately upon passing the 
boundary of the Tellemark. At Moen, I found a small 
but comfortable station, and enjoyed the luxury of 
tsleeping in a clean, uninhabited bed. 

On approaching Kongsberg next morning, I was 
xather surprised at passing some wine-shops; the first 
I had seen in Norway. In order to ascertain what sort 
•of wine is popular here, I called for a glass at one 
of the shops, and was supplied with some cherry wine 
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strongly flavoured with the prussic acid from ibhe 
kernels. The charge was two skillings per glass. 

Kongsberg is a considerable town, with indications of 
commerce that are quite novel, after Norwegian country 
life; for, besides its mining industry, there is much 
trading in timber, as the logs and rafts in the river 
testify. Being Sunday, I could not visit the great 
silver mine ; and having only just time enough to reach 
Christiania by the starting of the packet, was unable to 
afford the two days' delay that such a visit would cost ; 
therefore I pushed on to the next station, intending to 
take a carriole there, but found there was none : nor was 
there any food, but there was an abundance of ale. It 
was, in fact, remarkably like an English beer-shop, 
and the people about were beer-shop customers such as 
mining districts usually supply. 

At Hougsund, which is rather more than half way 
to Drammen, there is a very large station; quite a 
public-house, with a skittle-ground and tea gardens 
attached, where a game nearly the same as American 
bowls, was being vigorously played by artizans in their 
Sunday clothes. There were other games, such as 
throwing a suspended ring upon a hook, &c., and there 
were many players, but I observed no indications of gam- 
bling ; and though most of the players and the loungers, 
who were very numerous, were drinking ale, there waa 
no drunkenness. This is evidently a favourite place of 
Sunday resort for the aitizans of the vicinity. The reader 
must remember that I have now left behind the wild 
district of Tellemark, the region of bog and mountain 
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and thinly scattered fanns5 and am in the midst of a 
dense population and much business. Most of the 
company consisted of working men in their Sunday 
clothes^ in which guise they look singulai'ly like Scotch- 
men under similar circumstances. Like Scotchmen on 
Sunday^ they dress all in black; like Scotch artizans 
on Sunday^ they seem oppressed with a consciousness 
of being in full dress^ and move about in a bashfiil, 
uneasy manner; and like Scotchmen, they can evidently 
take a great deal of ale without inconvenience ; but 
they are unlike Scotchmen in Scotland, in taking their 
Sunday amusements openly and without fear of tlie 
folk Lutlier's notions of the Sabbath are fully carried 
out here ; for while the people scrupulously abstain from 
following their daily labour, they make the Sunday a 
bright and cheerfid holiday — agoing to church in the 
morning, taking country walks in the afternoon, and 
singing and dancing in the evening. 

I had a dinner of broth and mutton, the broth 
prepared with barley precisely after the manner of 
Scotch broth, and then walked on to Drammen, meet- 
ing many people on the way, some on foot, others in 
carrioles and gigs, many fishing on the banks of the 
river, and several carrying guns ; these, and the con- 
tinual banging that I heard in the fields around, showed 
that shooting is a favourite sport in this neighbourhood. 
Among other provisions for amusement were some 
" ol vogns," or ale waggons, carts built for the purpose 
of carrying bottles of ale, and retailing them on the 
-wayside. The two that I passed were besieged by 
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<justomers, and corkscrews were in great demand* 
There are several terraces in this valley of the river 
Drammen^ but they are not so high above the level of 
the river as those of the northern valleys. 

Drammen is a very long town, longer even than the 
'^ lang toun o' Kirkaldy." It has some fifteen thousand 
inhabitants ; is four or five miles long and nothing broad, 
being simply a row of houses on each side of a broad 
xiver. There are many handsome villas in the neigh- 
ibourhood belonging to the rich timber merchants ; they 
;are built of wood brightly painted, and have handsome 
•gardens around them. There is no national costume 
in Drammen: round hats and ample skirts prevail 
among the women, and black dress-coats and Panama 
Jiats are most common among the men. I heard many 
pianos and a good deal of singing in the houses, and 
passed some public rooms where there were many 
dancers. It was about sunset when I reached the com- 
mencement of Drammen, and quite dark by the time 
I had walked partly through it. 

I was dismissed very cavalierly from the first hotel at 
which I applied. It was the chief hotel of the place, 
and possessed a waiter, who, with the natural instinct 
-of his species, looked up and down me, estimated the 
value of my clothes, and then showed me the door. It 
4s true that my boots were reduced to the last extremi- 
ties of barely adhering to my feet ; my trousers, which 
originally were of shepherd's plaid, had acquired a uni- 
form tint, similar to that which distinguishes the gar- 
^ments of brickmakers and navvies; my coat, of the 
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same material, was in a similar condition, bat not so 
decidedly bricky. Besides this, there vere many mend- 
ings of my own, the stitches of which were large 
enough to be distinctly visible to the naked eye, and 
the colour of the thread was not exactly the same as 
the material it held together ; my last clean collar was 
consumed, and my complexion was many shades darker 
and redder than that of a civilized Caucasian : still, I 
did not anticipate so unceremonious an expulsion, and 
might have been indignant had not my sense of the 
ludicrous prevailed. 

Finding no other hotel or inn in the neighbourhood, I 
made inquiry of a passer-by, who proved to be a shoe- 
maker, and a very civil fellow. He took me to the 
nearest inn, where, in order to conciliate the authorities, 
I ordered a bottle of ale before commencing my chief 
negotiations; but it was of no avail, my boots and 
trousers, wild beard and complexion, were too much 
for them, and I was politely told that the house was fidl. 
The shoemaker then conducted me to another house,, 
apparently of still smaller pretensions, where another 
bottle of ale and another application led to a like result 
We then crossed the bridge — ^which, according to the 
shoemaker's belief, is the longest and finest bridge in 
the world — and boldly entered the second grand hotel 
f>{ Drammen. I called for a bottle of ale and the 
master : the latter came bearing the former ; he spoke 
English fluently, and at once said that he perceived 
that I was a tourist who had been roughing it up the 
country. I told him how I had been turned out of the 
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other hotels as a rogue and vagabond ; he laughed, and 
assured me that he, who was a man of the world and 
accustomed to Englishmen, could distinguish an English 
gentleman at a glance, whatever might be the state of 
his clothes; whereupon I called for another bottle of 
;ale, and we all three hobnobbed together, then had 
more ale and an hour's gossip. The shoemaker would 
not stop to supper, and was only prevented by physical 
force from paying for all the ale, though he had already 
paid for one of the previous bottles. 

The next morning after much walking I finally 
emerged from the long street into the country, which is 
very fertile and well cultivated. At the Gulbeck station 
I hired a carriole and horse to the next station, a dis- 
tance of If Norsk miles, about ten English statute 
miles ; the charge for which was 2 marks 6 skillings, or 
about 28. in English money. The principal difficulty I 
encoimtered was in the disposal of my legs, which have 
to be somehow arranged bet^^een the front of the vehicle 
and the tail of the horse, either dangling or resting on 
the shafts. The chief excitement of carriole travelling 
is the running down the hills, which Norwegian ponies 
perform in a manner peculiar to themselves: the steeper 
the hill the greater the speed; the rougher the road 
and the larger the loose blocks of stones upon it, the 
greater is the sense of security enjoyed by the horse, 
and the more frolicksome are his movements. As there 
are no other springs than the elasticity of the shafts, the 
tourist may or may not, according to taste, participate 
in the animal's enthusiasm. 
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The scenery is very beautiful all the iray between 
Dnunmen and Christiania. It has a smiling, home-like^ 
English cliaracter. The wild mountains and the dreary 
fjelds^ the snow-peaks and glaciers, bogs, boulders^ tor- 
rents, and cascades, the vanishing foot tracks and bar-' 
riers of gray precipice, all seemed now to belong to a 
distant land and a past age of dreamy remembrance ; 
while this common highway passing between rich fields, 
skirting small lakes with water-lilies on their surface, 
and crossing tranquil rivers that have bending willows 
overhanging from their grassy banks, was like the 
familiar way home from some friend's house in the 
country, and set me longing for my books, my easy 
chair, some music, a clean collar, and civilization. 
These feelings were heightened as I approached Chris- 
tiania, and passed numerous villas of considerable 
beauty; at one of the finest of which tliere was a 
grand party, with gaily-dressed ladies and gentlemen 
promenading on a terrace that overlooked an Italian 
garden with flower vases, statues, and fountains, all 
enlivened by the music of an excellent band. 

Chrisdania appeared extravagantly gay and Paris- 
like: there were pleasure-boats sailing on the fiord in 
the neighbourhood of Oscar's Hall, the king's summer 
palace on the water-side ; the Klinkenberg seemed filled 
with visitors; there was a grand concert in another 
place, the " Lust-salle ; " the Walhalla Theatre was 
open, and there had been a performance there last night 
(Sunday); and everybody seemed to be brilliantly 
dressed and keeping holiday. Whether this was attri- 
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butable to the contrast with the Tellemark, or due to 
the fact that this is the gay season at Christiania^ and 
the festival of Saint Monday, whicli is kept to some 
extent by the artizans of Norway, I cannot positively 
say ; perhaps, all combined to give the city the altered 
aspect it presented to me. 

I was greeted with a hearty welcome by mine host of 
the H6tel du Nord, who knew exactly where I had 
been, how I had travelled, and almost everything con- 
cerning me. It appears that the station keepers have 
to make some sort of periodical report, of which the 
newspaper editors of Christiania avail themselves to 
chronicle the movements of the more illustrious tour- 
ists, and my want of rank was fully compensated by the 
eccentricity of my mode of travelling. 

On the next morning I left Christiania, and, sailing 
down the fiord by a steam-packet that called at many 
stations on the way, arrived at the open sea, and bade 
farewell to Norway. Then, passing through the Kat- 
tegat and Great Belt by the flat sandy shores of 
Denmark, I landed at Kiel, where I was surprised at 
finding that everybody spoke German, and that the 
Danish tongue was almost unknown. I felt positively 
annoyed with this, in spite of a great respect for Ger- 
many and its people, for my short stay of a little over 
two months had created a sort of Scandinavian enthu- 
siasm, an earnest wish to witness the consummation 
of a great Scandinavian confederation of Norway, Den- 
mark, and Sweden, and the formation thereby of a 
powerful barrier against Russian encroachment on the 
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one hand; and Austrian court influences on the other. 
Such a confederation, united by a strong sense of 
common nationality, and common language, if in firm 
alliance with Britain, would have great influence on 
Europe ; and an influence exercised by a people of so 
solid, calm, and pacific a character would greatly aid 
the spread of sound constitutional liberty and the gene- 
ral progress of mankind. 

I feel strongly tempted to dwell upon this and kin- 
dred subjects in order to show how Englishmen are 
bound by a sort of national filial tie to Norway and 
Denmark — for undoubtedly the best blood of Britain 
has been derived from the shores of Scandinavia. No 
observant tourist can visit Norway (and the same applies 
to Denmark) without having continually forced upon 
his attention the moral and physical family likeness 
between these northern people and ourselves ; for all our 
special English characteristics are even more visible 
in Norway than in England: all those peculiarities of 
physiognomy, of manner and character, by wliich an 
Englishman is distinguished from a Frenchman, and 
even from a German, are seen to be purely Scandi- 
navian peculiarities. I often thought, when in the most 
wild and primitive parts of Norway, that they now re- 
present, in everything but costume and the presence 
of guns and a few other modern inventions, very nearly 
the state of Old England in the days of Alfred ; and 
that a practical knowledge of the physical and social 
condition of Norway at the present time must be of 
great value to the student of English history and the 
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progress of English civilization. But another volume 
would be needed if I were to attempt a dissertation on 
this interesting subject 

Having left Norway far behind — its moimtains, fjelds, 
and valleys, lakes and fiords, all its glaciers and water- 
falls ; its kind honest people, and their fladbrod having 
all sunk far below the North horizon — I must bid the 
reader now farewell ; leaving him to picture for himself 
the rest of the journey from Kiel, by the railway that 
passes through the corn-fields and butter-yielding flats 
of Holstein to busy Hamburg, and then by sea to the 
giddying roar and whirl and rattle of still busier 
London. 
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Expenses of travelling, board, lodging, &c. from the time 

of leaving Hull to the return to London — two months and 

eleven days. 

X s. d. 
Passage money (second class) from Hull to 

Christiania 3 10 

Food and steward 

Breakfast at Cbristiansand 



Admission to Klinkenberg 

Seat in theatre at ditto 

Orange at ditto 

Map and vocabulary 

Bill at Hotel du Nord 

Bail to £idsvold (third class) 

Sapper, bed^ and breakfast at Eidsvold 

Fare by steamer on the Miosen Lake 

Dinner on ditto, 18 sk. ; ale, \0d. 

Supper, bed, and breakfast at Hammer's Hotel, 

Lillebammer 

Dinner at Mosshuus 

Supper, bed, and break&st at Holmen 

Steamer to Elfstadt 

Dinner at Hundorp 

* Specie-dollars, marks, and skillings. A specie-dollar is equal to 
about 4«. 6f/. English, a mark to about \0\d.y and a skillings rather 
less than one halfpenny. 24 skillings make 1 mark ; 5 marks, 1 specie' 
dollar. 
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Supper, bed, and breakfast at Yik 

Ditto at Laorgaard 

Ditto at Dombaas 

Dinner, bed, and breakfast at Jerkin 

Dinner at Drivstuen 

Sapper, bed, and breakfast at Eise 

Dinner at Stuen 

Supper, bed, and breakfast at Bjerkagcr. 

Dinner at Hoy 

Bed and breakfast at Soknaes 
Dinner at Leer 

Supper, bed, and breakfast at Oust 
Belle Vue Hotel, Trondlyem:— 

Dinner and coffee 

One bottle ale 

Supper 

Half-bottle Sauterne 

Servants 

Passage from Trondlijem to Ilammerfest 

Provisions on board , 

Landing and embarking 

Breakfast at Hamm erfest 

Dinner and wine at ditto 

Landing and embarking at Tromso 

Ale and breakfast at baker's shop at ditto 

Passage from Hammerfest to Trondbjem 

Provisions on board 

Landing 

Bill at Belle Vue, Trondbjem 

Ferry, 2 ; dinner, 8 

Supper, bed, and breakfast at Bje 
Two bowls milk at Fandrem 
• Supper and bed at Langsaet 

Breakfast at Garberg 

Supper, bedf and breakfast at Quam 

Dinner at Honstad 

Boat and men 

Tilsegelse 

Supper, bed, and breakfast at Baekkan 

Boat and tilsegelse 

Milk 

Supi>er, bed, «nd breakfast at Lonsaet 
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Boat and tilsegelse 

Boat, man, and boy 

Dinner, 8 ; milk, 2 

Boat and men 

Boat to Veblnngniaesflet 

Dinner at ditto 

Supper, bed, and breakfast at Ormein 

Ditto ditto at Holmen 

Ditto ditto at Hoset 

Bed and breakfast at Skeaker 
Supper, bed, and breakfast at Mork 

Ditto ditto at Mork Saeter 

Ditto ditto at Mjelvior 

Bill at Ronnei (two days) 

Dinner at Sog^dalsQoeren 

Boatmen and tilsegelse 

Supper, bed, and breakfast at Lunden 
Men and boat to Gudvangen 

Dinner at Gudvangen 

Bill at Vossevangen 

Boat 

Boatto Vik 

Boat across lake to Sacbo and back 

Cruide to Yoring Foss 

Milk 

Bill at Vik 

BoattoUtne 

Dinner at ditto 

Supper, bed, and breakfast at Lofthuus 

Boat to Odde 

Supper, bed, and breakfast at ditto 

Dinner at ditto 

Mending boots 

Supper, bed, and breakfast at Hildal 

Man with wooden shoes 

Supper, bed, breakfest, and ham and fladbrod, for 

journey, at Koldal 

Milk at saeters 

Supper, bed, and break&st at Nordgaard 

Milk 

Supper, bed, and breakfast at Gaardsfiord 

JullK ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• 
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Supper, bed, and breakfast at Bospen ., 

Milk, 4;* ferry, 4 

Guide to the Marie Stige 

Ditto across ditto 

Supper, bed, and breakfast at Dale 

BoattoHildal 

Ditto to Graver 

Supper, bed, and breakfast at Lier 

Dinner at Bolkesjo 

Supper, bed, and breakfast at Moen 

Dinner and ale at Hougsund 

Ale 

Supper, bed, and breakfast at Dranunen 

Carriole 

Hotel du Nord, Christiania 

Steam to Kiel 

Provisions on board 



86 specie-dollars, 1 mark, 11 sklUings, equal to 

Add expenses from Hull to Christiania 

Ditto from Kiel to London 



D. M. 8. 

20 
8 

4 

1 

2 6 
12 
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12 

1 4 
1 4 

1 4 
16 

4 O 

2 6 
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3 





8 
O 



86 
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11 


£ 


8. 


d. 


19 


7 


4 


4 


2 





2 









Total expenses 



.£25 9 4 



By examination of the above account, it will be seen ttat 
the whole expenses for board and lodging for the ten week» 
amounted to rather less than 9Z. 



♦ The frequent repetition of milk hereabouts is explained bj the 
fact that, milk being the most nutritious food obtainable, I dined on 
bowls of milk whenever I could get them. Fresh milk is abundant 
enough on the fjelds during the summer, as the cows are all at the 
saeters, but notm is to be obtained at the farms below. In the above 
account each 2 skillings represent one bowl of milk, containing 
nearly a quart. 
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APPENDIX 11. 

SUPPLEMENTARY HINTS TO TOURISTS DT NORWAY. 

The preceding narrative of pedestrian experiences will afford 
the reader a pretty accurate idea of what he may expect in 
the way of food, lodging, and adventares on the road, if he 
• chooses to adopt the knapsack, and travel as I did. I have, 
therefore, little to add in the way of advice to the pedestxian 
heyond an earnest recommendation that he does not fcllowmj 
example of neglecting to take a stock of food, whenever he 
leaves the main road, to cross a ijeld by anything like a by- 
path ; for the Norwegian fjelds, though of moderate elevation, 
are just the places where a solitary pedestrian may easily lose 
his way, — more easily, in fact, than on the great and lofty 
passes of tlie Alps; for the Scandinavian mountains do not 
form regular chains, having a definite, determinate direction 
that can be easily understood, with certain nnmistakeable 
peaks, and long lines of valley that can always be relied upon 
as landmarks ; but are, for the most part, irregular clusters 
of mountains, with an entanglement of narrow valleys and 
small lakes between; each mountain, and valley, and lake, 
differing so little from the rest in configuration, as to be easily 
confounded with others in the neighbourhood. My experience 
in the Jostedal (see p. 239), shows that even on the main road 
it may be as well to be armed with a crust. No other weapon 
is necessary ; the Norwegians being so honest and harmless a 
people that the idea of robbery or violence is simply prepos- 
terous, and bears and wolves are too rare to be worthy of any 
consideration. If the tourist should encounter a bear, his 
best policy is to treat such a native with all possible civility 
xmd respect, and by no means to commence hostilities, as 
bears are most difficult animals to kill, and, when wounded. 
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are horribly ferocious and powerful ; but they are usually 
harmless if uxunolestcd. Wolves are cowardly brutes, and 
may be disposed of with a stout walking-stick. They appear 
Co be as rare as bears. I saw no traces of any, though I did 
•come upon one bear in the Skiggedal. 

If I visit Norway again I shall go " through Norway with 
a pony ^ rather than with a knapsack, and suggest 'this as the 
best way of seeing the country thoroughly. A good Nor- 
wegian pony may be purchased for about 5Z. He should be 
used as the luggage-bearer, the tourist walking ahead. With 
A little training, one of these animals will follow like a dog. 
They are gentle and very hardy ; they will make a meal on 
the grass of the fjeld or the road-side, while the tourist is 
reposing, and sleep out of doors without suffering ; being very 
little accustomed to the luxury of a stable, excepting in the 
winter time. With such a helpmate the tourist might carry a 
^n and ammxuiition (there are no game laws in Norway, for 
which vide Murray's Handbook), and fishing tackle, 'a small 
frying-pan, a tin stew-pan, &c. ; a waterproof camp-sheet for 
sleeping on damp ground, or even a light gipsy tent ; a few 
days* provisions, and some little matters of luxury. A small 
party of hardy fellows, with a pony each, might have a com- 
fortable tent, and spend a glorious summer in the wildest parts 
of Norway, relying mainly on fish and game for their food ; 
.and when within reach of a clean and comfortable farm, 
might sleep there, or, if not, bivouac on the mountain side. 
I should recommend them, however, to avoid sleeping in the 
1x)ttom of marshy, boggy valleys, which are sometimes dan- 
gerous ; but a healthy man has nodiing to fear from sleeping 
on a mountain, provided he has not too recently escaped from 
<$lo8e sedentary occupation; a week or two of out- door training 
is desirable under such circumstances. 

A friend of mine, who visited Norway recently, has invented 
A flea-proof and dirt-proof nightshirt. It is constructed of 
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calico, in tbe usual maimer, but made long enough to tie OTcr 
the feet and hands ; and thus none bat the reiy indnstnous 
fleas, who may discover the secret passage bj the neck, can 
penetrate to the skin ; and the wearer sleeps in a bag of his 
own selection, avoiding contact with the unknown sheets. A 
poDj could carry one of these luxurious garments with tbe 
rest of the luggage. 

The most luxurious and effeminate of tourists (provided 
they can stand the voyage to Christiania) may journey by 
carriole, or a two or four-wheeled chmse, from Christiaiua 
to Trondhjem, and then by steamer along the glorious Nor- 
them coast to Hammerfest. The packets on this service, 
with the exception of the Conatitutione (which is probably con- 
demned by this time), are first-class vessels, fitted np with 
every regard to comfort and luxury; and the voyage, with 
the exception of the four hours' passage across to the Loffo* 
dens, is through fjords and channels as smooth as inland 
lakes. Such travelling in a well-appointed vessel is, in fact, 
the most luxurious that can be enjoyed anywhere. 

On returning from Hammerfest the voyage may be con- 
tinued to Bergen, though on the way from Trondhjem to 
Bergen some amoimt of open sea has to be encotuitered- 
From Bergen, the Hardanger Fjord and its branches, including 
the Sor Fjord, and the Voring Foss, may be done by boats 
without any hardships ; for the stations on this Qord, with the 
exception of Vik, arc very good, and by making a very long 
day it is possible to visit the Voring Foss fi:om Utne (see page 
269), and return the same night. Then by a short and veiy 
magnificent land journey of one day by carriole, the Naero dal 
and Naero Qord may be reached, and from Gudvangen a boat 
may be taken and the Sogne Qord explored. This fjord is. 
partly navigated by steam packet, and doubtless the extent of 
such navigation will be annually increased- When on this 
flord, the tourist should not fail to halt at the luxurious 
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station of Bonnei (see p. 240), and ascend as fiur as possible 
up the Jostedal, every step of which is magnificent. If by 
this time he is disposed to venture upon a Qelde excuru<Hiy 
and see a little of saeter life, let him follow in reverse order 
the route by which I reached the Jostedal from the Eomsdal 
(see Map, and pp. 194 to 239), but he will do well to take a 
guide. I may mention that the way across these Qelds is 
much more easily found from this side than by the way I 
came, as there are heaps of stones marking the route from the 
head of the Jostedal over the ridge that leads to the saeters, and 
then the way is quite clear by the river Otta on to Mork. 
From Mork to Skeaker there is a carriole road:^ The path is 
well marked on starting from Skeaker, though it becomes 
doubtful about the middle of the fjelde, and it is from Skeaker 
to the Bomsdal that a guide is most needed. 

Supposing that the tourist is not willing to venture upon 
this, he may return down the Jostedal to Bonnei, take the 
6team-packet on the Sogne Qord, and proceed by it to Molde, 
then by boat from Molde through the Molde and Bomsdals 
Fjord to Veblungsnaesset (page 182), through the Bomsdal, 
and across, by a good carriole road, to the Guldbransdal, and 
return to Christiania. 

The tourist who crosses the Qelde just spoken o^ must 
descend the Bomsdal to its mouthy as the lower part is by far 
the grandest. 

A shorter tour than the above may be made, by returning 
from Hammerfest to Molde, and then by the Bomsdal and 
Guldbransdal back to Christiania; but I should recommend 
the former route, which includes some of the grandest and 
most characteristic scenery of Norway. 

A yachting tour of Norway, as recommended at pages 263 
and 264, would, perhaps, be the most enjoyable of all, and 
the cheapest, provided a small party of tolerably hardy fellows 
could be made up. 

22 
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Pedestrians or pony travellers should have Manck*8 map^ 
and not Waligorski's, which I used. The latter, however, is= 
best for the roads and carriole travelling, as the posting dis-- 
tances are marked upon it, and it is much clearer, on account 
of fewer names, and the absence of representation of' the 
physical aspect of the country. In Munck's map the name- 
of every farm is marked, and the mountain and valley con- 
figuration is also given with tolerable accuracy, and thus it is- 
rather crowded and complex for hasty reference. I under- 
stand that a map founded upon the Government survey is 
about to be published. These maps may be bought at 
Christiania. The principal bookseller there is Cappeln, who 
publishes Mimck^s map. 

English and Norsk vocabularies and phrase-books may also 
be purchased at Christiania. There is one called The Little 
American or I7ie Little Englishman, intended for Norwegian 
emigrants to the United States, which is well adapted for 
English tourists: it is small, light, cheap, and practical. 



APPENDIX III. 

ON THE PRONUNCIATION OF NORWEGIAN PROPER NAMES* 

As many Norwegian names occur in this volume, and the 
Norsk language is not included in the common curriculum of 
a liberal education, a few words on its pronunciation may be 
acceptable to the reader. 

I should first mention that the written language of Norway 
is the Danish, or "Z)an5X\" It is a rather anomalous fact that 
Norway and Denmark, having a common language, should be 
politically separate, while Norway and Sweden, having lan- 
guages differing considerably, are under the same Government, 
This anomaly is rendered the greater by the fact that the 
alliances of race and character are correctly represented by ' 
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the alliances of language; the Danes and Norwegians being 
naturally an almost identical people, while there is consider- 
able difference between the Swedes and Norwegians. I do not 
mention this to build up any argument for the separation of 
Sweden and Norway, but merely as a fact that should be 
known; and if used at all in a political sense, the conclusion 
should be that, seeing how the Norwegians have lived in 
political harmony with their cousins the Swedes, we may be 
siu'e that they would not quarrel with their own brothers of 
Denmark, if the much-to-be-desired Scandinavian Confedera- 
tion should ever be formed. 

The " Xorsk,^^ or spoken language of Norway, differs very 
Kttle from the Danish — not more than our own provincial 
dialects do from the written English — and it is an interesting 
fact, that in most parts of Norway the local, or vulgar dialect, 
is nearer to old English and to Lowland Scotch than is the 
wi-itten language. When at a loss for a word, and finding^ 
that the English word would not do, I have frequently tried 
Scotch, or Chaucer's English, and have succeeded in making 
myself understood. I am told that when Norwegian sailors 
are TNTCcked on the coast of Lincolnshire or Norfolk, and- 
other parts of our eastern coast, our cotmtry people can make 
themselves understood by speaking the broad local dialect,, 
and can understand, to a considerable extent, the Norsk of 
the shipwrecked sailors. 

The following rules, without going into refinements, will 
enable the reader to pronounce any Norsk words with toler- 
able correctness. 1st. The consonants are pronounced nearly 
the same as in English, with the following exceptions : — 

d is rather harder than English, almost approaching the 
sound of t. Thus, baad, boat, is pronounced nearly the same 
as the English word boat. But this is not always the case ; it 
is sometimes quite the same as d in English : it varies, in fact^ 
from the sound of d to that of t. 
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k is usually pronounced as in English ; but, in some parts 
•of Norway, ak is pronounced like our sh^ thus, skilling 
is sometimes pronounced shilling; $kip sometimes like its 
English synonym ship ; and JUk^ fish, is ia some parts pro- 
nounced ^A', in others, ^^. 

j is pronounced like y; thus, jf/orrf is pronounced fyord, &c. 
r, in some words, is the same as our r, and in others it has a 
sound between v and w. 

The vowels are nearly the same as the German ; thus, a is 
<^n, as in bath, e has two sounds, the closed and open, as 
in French, nearly corresponding to the sound of c in pen^ and 
«f in vein. 

i has two sounds, corresponding to « in mCj and i in hUL 

o has about the same sound as in English. 

u is equivalent to our oo, or to u in full. 

y is nearly equal to the French w, or the English u in 
•endure. 

CB is like ai in paid. 

d is equal to to the French ceu in ccBur. 

The aa is a rather peculiar diphthong. It is pronounced 
nearly as a in wami. 

By reference to these simple rules, the reader may boldly 
venture upon the use of any Norwegian names in this book, 
or any other— even among the pedantically learned, who are 
so utterly shocked at a false quantity, or an error in grammar 
or pronunciation, and who, if they violate all the rules of 
•conunon sense and logical consistency, never misplace an 
iispirate. 
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Messbs, smith, elder and CO. respectfully announce 
that they will commence, 

WITH THE NEW YEAR, 

THE PITBLICATION OF 

A NEW MONTHLY PERIODICAL, 

WITH ILLUSTRATIONS, 

Edited by Mr. W. XL THACEEBAY, 

Who will be a regular contributor to its pages, and with whom 
will be associated some of the most eminent Writers of the day. 
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NEW WOEKS NOW EEADY. 

A Visit to the Philippine Isles in 1858-59. 
By Sir John BowBiNa, (jovemor of Hong Kong, and 
ILM.'s Plenipotentiary in China. 

Demif Svo, with numerous Illustrations, price IBs. cloth. 

The Autobiography of Leigh Hunt. Revised by 
Himself, with additional Chapters by the Author and his 
Eldest Son. 

One Volume, post Svo, with a Portrait engraved on Steel from an original JDrawmg^ 
price 7 s, 6(/. eloth. 

Life in Spain. By Walteb Thohnburt. 

Two Vols. Post Svo. With Eight Tinted IHusirations. Price On$ Guinea^ 

On the Strength of Nations. By Anpj«W 

BlSSKT, M.A. 1W890. PHee9s,elo^ 



*WOXtKS I>TJBI-ISBCEa3 BTT 1 

NEW WORKS NOW READY— continued ! 

Heathen and Holy Lands ; or. Sunny Days oi \ 

the Salween, Nile, and Jordan. By Captain J. P. BBiGes, | 
Bengal Army. Post 8vo, Price 12«. cloth. 

Expositions of St. PauVs Epistles to tk 

Corinthians. By the late Rev. Fbed. W. Robebtsoi 

One thick Volume, Post Svo, price 10«. 6dL cloth. 

The Elements of Perspective. By John Rusein, MJL 

With Eighty Diagrams, Crown 8po. JFVtce 3«. GdL cloik. 

Quakerism^ Past and Present ; being an Inquiry 
into Hie Causes of its Decline in Great Britain and Irelad 
By John S. Rowntree. Post 8vo. Price 58. cloth. 

*•• This Essay gained the First Prize of One Hundred Founds olllered for the best Eov* 

the subject. 

The Peculium ; an Essay on the Causes of tk 
Decline of Hie Society of Friends. By Thomas HascocS* 

Post Sua, Price 5s. ctoth, 
%• This Essay gained the Second Prize of Fifty Guineas, which was afterwards increased is 

One Hundred. 

District Duties during the Revolt in the North 
West Provinces of India. By H. Dundas RobebtsoH} 

Bengal Ci^'il Service. Post Sto, with a Map, Price 9s, cloth, 

Narrative of the Mutinies in Oude. By Capt. G. 
Hutchinson, Military Secretary, Oude. Published by 
autliority. Post 8vo. Price lOs. cloth. 

Australian Facts and Prospects; with the Au- 

thorns Australian Autobiography. Bv R. H. HoBNB) 
Author of " Orion," " The Dreamer and the Worker,** &c. 

Small post Svo, price Ss., cloth, 
IN THE PRESS. 

Life of Edmund Malone {Editor of Shakspeare), 

toitn Selectiorts from his Manuscript Anecdotes. By Sir 
James Priok, Author of the **LijPe of Burke," "Life of 
Goldsmith," &c Svo., with Portrait 

A New Romance. By Nathaniel Ha^wthoknb, Author 
. of the *' Scarlet Letter." In Three Volumes. 

J^\f^ of Schleiermacher, as unfolded in his^ett^n^ 

Translated from the Oerman. 2 vols,. Post sro., with PcrtnOL 



SMIITU, JBXJDJBS -AJNT) CO* 



NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Through Norway with a Knapsack. ^ By W. M. 

Williams. With Six Tinted Views. 

Second Edition^ Post 8i;r>, price 12«., doth, 

" * Through Norway with a Knapsack * is a work 
of intrinsio interest, very instractive and amus- 
ing, ilr. Williams is a model pedestrian traveller, 
and his hook is the best guide we know of for 
those who intend to explore Norway on foot.'*— 
Spectator. 

" A very instructive hook on Norway, and the 
manners aad customs of its inhabitants."— 
Literary Gazette. 

" Every chapter of it will be read with interest." 
—Morning Post, 



'* Mr. Williams win he an excellent guide to all 
who wish to travel as he did, on foot, and with 
the least possible expense. They may also place 
thorough reliance on all he says, his good sense 
never allowing his enthusiasm to dizzle him and 
delude his followers. It is a useful and trust< 
worthy h )o'k."—AthenoBU]n. 

"Tlie book is amusing; the author saw much 
that was new. There is frank graphic writing, 
and much pleasant thinking, in his volume, which 
is 'elezantly produced, and liberally illustrated 
with tinted views and woodcuts."— .^aininer. 



Voyage to JapaUj KamtschatJcaj Siberia, Tar^ 

taryj and the Coast of China, in H.M.S. " Barracouta.^ 
By J. M. TrONSON, R.N. Svo, with Charts and Views, 18«. cloth. 



"The able and intelligent officer, whose work is 
before us, supplies the first autentic information 
on the present state of Japan and the neighbour- 
ing settlements. . . • An extremely interesting 
\tOQlk.."—AthemBum. 

"The book possesses all the qualities of a book 
of travels, with the prominent advantage of break- 
ing comparatively, and in some instances alto- 
gether, new ground."— /M«#tro««d London New$, 



" Mr. Tronson writes well, and imparts a great 
deal of new and useful information. The clear 
and beautiful charts and sketches, accompanying 
the volume, are of great value."— Gtofte. 

" It contains a great deal that all the world 
ought now to know."— Jfor«tni7 Herald. 

•*^We cordially recommend it."— Brittsh Qtiar* 
terly Review. 



To Cuba and Bach. By R. H. Dana, Author of « Two 
Years before the Mast," &c. Post %vo. Price is, cloth. 



"Kr, I>aii]i'fl book is so >trisht and luicitiuv, R" 
picturla.! \kw\ cheerrul, so eaHcniliilly pieaBfint lUiil 
neft^sliiii^H ilmt even the rule of » SpAnisli «»t»L- 
taJivge]iet!ii 41 piieftf* tolerable where the »iiJijct;ii 
ta^ no courteytis, (imi the fitmuKers ao pTftcefully 
Mtt«d, Mr. Dhtift has n pen tu baEut mich ptc- 
-fare* well* HIa Toywe and reflid^inoa ticoiivied 
■caroely ft month, iret 1l4 lift* written n voluinu 
not only iftiolnfttSnjf from Its wfl.riath and i^lltiBr 
(la a iintTtiirlv^^ !?itt al«io iiit.ciltg:eutttnati'uctk«. 



'* air. Uftiia (1 156(1 mil i?t»firB liEn fiwulty or df^acrip- 
tioii. The pichire* dft ^Um of tlifl Cuban iiietro^ 
milii ^t^elT, vfMU lt«tropli^luxurleaani11 iBzinesS, 
us dii'ty &iiddAluty wKya of existence, the SpimJiiU 
j^randi^Mity of its nntionol maoner, and the en- 
cruAtevd pettlrieBH or U» nnttoiia^ c1iamct«r, ikte 
pleni^itfy and ro]TJi>^]rsii^Ji«Tu A c*w*tl|igvo¥«irei 
to MfttauiaB, am,! a rnktroAil iourney, liroiiisht 
liim Into cloiserc<]nta£t wlthtlic eBBentieu eUAinU-> 
terinttca oT tho cuurtiiy and its history ."""jSd^iif-^ 



Shelley Memorials. Edited by Lady Shelley. 

Second Edition. In One Volume, Post Svo, Price 7s, 6d, cloth. 



t hiography. It 
Bents Shelley to us aslie was understood' hy t 
who knew him YteaW—AthencBum. 



•*We welcome the present 1 
isne 



Lady Shelley touches with a reverent and 
loving hand, the incidents of the poet's »reer; 
and the gentleness, ardour, and truthfulness of 
his nature reappear in her unpretending pages. 
..... We gladly welcome this interesting 
volume."— Dat/y Newe, ^ ^ «i. „ * 

•' The present biography presents Shelley to u. 
as he was understood by those who knew him 
best."- Z/eoder. 



'*The beauty of style and feeUng, with which 
this work abounds, will make it acceptable to 
mBmy."—Satwrdag Review. 

"iMiy Shelley's work is a real acquisition to 
the biographical literature of the day; it wlU be 
real wit h profound i nterest for its perspicuous and 
truthful delineation of some hitherto neglected 
traits in one of the most extraordinary charac- 
ters that ever ]iyed."—Jllu9trated New of the 

" We* heartily recommend it to our readers,"— 
CrUie, 



Campaigning Experiences in Rajpootana and 

Central India during tlie Suppression of the Mutiny in 

1857-8. By Mrs. Hbnky Duberly, Author of a 

** Journal kept during the Russian War.** 

Post Svo, with Map. Price lOs, 6d, cloth. 

Mrs. Poberly has produced a^venr readable 
1 even amusliic volume. Indeed, it is not easy 
99 it Mid« irEm onee opened, and there can 



tolajT 



be^Uttle doubt that it wffl attain a eoufideraUe 
circulation."— iy«st. „ . , 



is a pleasant, ehatty, little voiuice," 



TV^OBKS PUBZJDSHED 



NEW PUBLICATIONS— mtlmiced: 
JAfe and Liberty in America. By Da. C. Macul 

Sectmd EdlTi'm, Two VoiumeM, Pott Svo, wiih Tern Timted lOmsiraiiomM, 
price One Gmmea. 




The Fool of Quality. By Henbt Bbookb. New anil 
ReviBcd Ldition, with Biographical Pre&ce bj the Ber. 
C. KncasLET, Rector of EveralOT. 

Two Volume*, Pott 8w, with Portrait of the Author^ price Ome GmtMea. 

** Uttf'TotA or Qnamy'be pernMd with re- of aa aeeomlUhed sentleoMn mmA • timm 
fsrmM totba perkid at whirh ft wm vrlttMi. m flMuAkrvM^whom^tB wm demCai t»cM . 
welTiui ftan tU anthm^i point of view, and If it . to dogoo£ tt« CTy w n eneca. which an ^07. vB ! 
btaoiuidervdas the earnMt, heartfelt prodnetfcm be ad]Bttted.''-il7Mf r^MrxoM^a JTmr, 

William Burke the Author of Junius. Bj. 

JelINOEB C. SyMONS. 57iiar€. Price Ss. ^ t^otk. \ 

"Thla MMj ii written with mnch elegance of Burke, he ha* eUetted eortidn parallel 

•tJ!l».»nArttnMiO[ •rmment. • • • The book does of whleh it la inpoaaiMe to mde " 

earUlnlr dJwIow aome aUrtling daU."-i/Zir«. nman.'*-LUerarpVimtte. ^^ 

trattd London Newt. - A week'a reffleeticm. and m aeeond ..— _ - 

** Bf <liUirently comparing the letters of Jnnins Mr, fljmona'a book. hSre atim^MMd^9VM» 

with the private correspondence of Edmnnd TlenoD that he haa vro>red hia (niae.''--ii^cdM»« 

A Handbook of Average; with a Chapter cii 

Arbitration. By Maitlby Hopkiks. Secoiwr Editiflo, 
Revised and brought down to the present time. 

8vo, Price 15*. cloth; 17 s. 6d. half-bound law calf, I 

England and her Soldiers. By Habbiet Mabtihbaii. . 

With Three Plates of Uluatrative JDiagrams, One Vol., Crown 8vo, price 9#. cW. | 



pfnirnnint, ririii ("in-itij ^u\% tlid mnniiflr lit w|iie;fi 
K]^H hiit iMNini lUr nnlJ.'ftL Thftro is not In her 
wUnUi v-ihintn niifv jlim tjt 1 nvf^ I Ivo n«Alii it Incllvl- 
diiAls ii¥ »h^is?*< no cmnilkd rusilDr cad dfhy tlint 
till* tiifitri hnn nnr^n rnsdr uppffrtiiiMslyt hbi^, aii<i 
iU iKiTitut] jr< "—i^pfp til for. 

" TU«i Inxtk Iq i-4in]nrl^ii1itfS ftiT lllO t\ftlT\ pomprfl- 
hnhHivn Wily Iji Wljltth tilts siitiipct jft trnnU^d^ 
iJintiRt nr{i4i)i Is [hjii hj Ml AS tfsLrtlnmu f«jr liArkD^; 
■u curiiLiO'tMlj^, ii> n|/li-l Lr^clly^ wkt Jt «{} iiiuqIi trul h or 



the matter before the puhlie in thia interattii 
and well-timed ^olrime/*--JSMonimSramd^m 
tiU Gazette. — w«»y»iv vma mervm 

••Miss Martinean haa worked oat her sdM 
with ooturage, power, and oonaeln^ianSsi. 

gFalthftil inrect and rioh in annmiUoBLdMlHi 
ren us in this Tolume a very TdiuSblii 2£tias 
onr preMnt store ofknowledge Mtte eonlHi 
and Mndltion of the OrimeaiTSoopa/^-^Sn^ 



Social Innovators and their Schemes. Bj 

William Lucas Saboant, Author of " The Science of 
Social Opulence," &c. 

Post Svo, price 10*. Bd, cloth, 



His .bMwkjrimpartl 



•Mr. 8 



int has written a venr useful sketch. 



Ln«y»«" 



wrl1 
^ial. 



kl. pleasantly written, and 
'— Saturday Jteview, 

fgoing: deep into the suhjeet 

ke of Its most vital points : and ft is 
.hat oonititutes the special value of 
it^s book. His views are sensible and 
are brought fbrward clearly and dia- 



passlonately, with quiet vigour and telUng fflui' 

**Mr.*8arganin)a8 done good aerviee in vnttlK 
upon reooiil some of the vaoarlea oftha bmbS 
eoonomists o| the last twenS^SS. hSTJSK 
S?n!^^^tSfdteS?* *"" tffla'iSSitSit <iMf 



•ound/ihty 

Life in Tuscany. By Mabel Shabman Cbawfobd. 

With Two Views, Post 8vo, price lOs. Bd. chth. 
•Jn^SS^ Hi^VSHlfS?*" o^Qul^t. genial hnmour, 
MJfr^imM i"^_'***i 1 *• •ummerTightning, 
)r<P!fiffiP%f£*S^3!}!L2?^ iertoue portions 




\\M«IlW 



\ 



SMITH, X3X/D£:S -A.ND CO. 



NEW PUBLICATIONS— con^mw^d 

Sermons. By the late Rev. Fred. W. Robertson, A.M., 

Incumbent of Trinity Chapel, Brighton. 

FIRST SERIES— 5'ixM Edition, Post 800, price 9*. cloth. 

SECOND SERIES— Siar^A Edition^ price 9«. cloth. 

THIRD SERIES— l^oitrM Edition, Post Svo, with Portrait, price 9s. cloth. 



"There hm mnny pi^rsons. and tlielr inmirjijr 
increosei^ ever? year, ta w'Uom llol>ertaon'a \vr\i- 
itiKf* f^fff tU«4 tnost stEkhle^ cxliAuatleiai ami eatli- 
fact^jry fuFm of reltgloufl teaeliSnjf wliLcli tluj 
nlnf^tQenth centniT hcia plTea— tlie mrhst viaa, 
8 [irenstire, ami practical '^—iSatart/tHf jEPCiViP, 

*' There miiaV^H n ^rtftr ftfld hrue Heart, whera 
there is n Kreat RUii trus proacJier* Ami in tlmt. 
IteovDnd everytUlii^f cIho^ lay the B$erE>t of Ifr. 
£>Dlnt't«0ii'4 infflufince. We feel tlkiit a. brother 
UAtj is QpcflLkiufflous nn li^rutlieT men ; that we ftre 
UstenlDjy;, not tt> the menfiiireil wijivli of a calm, 
oaol tliiiilieT. but to the pa^jitannte deep-toDUEl 
foice ef an eai'tient human ^'^uV^—KdinbHrifk 



"These sermons are fUll of thought and beanty. 
There is not a sermon in the series that does not 
flimish evidence of originality without extrava* 
gaooe, of diswimination without tediousness, and 
of piety without cant or conventionalism."— 
British Quarterly. 

" We recommend the whole of the volumes to the 
perusal of our readers. They will find in them 
thought of a rare and beauiiftil description, an 
earnestness of mind steadfast in the search of 
truth, and a charity pure and all-embraoing.*'— 
Beonomi$t. 

"They are very remarkable compositions. Tho 
thoughts are often very striking, and entirely out 
of the track of ordinary sermonising."— 6«ar%<Mi. 



Lectures and Addresses on Literary and Social 
Topics, By the late Rev. Fred. W. Robertson. 



** These lectures and addresses are marked by 
the same Qualities that made the author's ser- 
mons so justly and so widely popular. They 

manifest the ' ' ""— ^ -'"'' '*^- 

ardent' 
srmpatt 

QWBtttt, 

" We value this volume for its firanknest and 
earnestness."— CHtic. 



Post 800, price 7s. Sd. cloth. 



esb bue same earnest, nbOTal spirit, the 

t love of truth, the lucid eloquence, the wide 

npathy. and singleness of purpose."— Zfiterarar 



They throw some new light on the constitu- 
tion of Kobertson'a mind, and on the direction in 



whleh it was unfolding UMeU.**—SaturdtMr Review, 

" It is in papers such as these that PredarieV 

Bobertson nukes the world his debtor."— OojMt<< 



tutional Prete. 

" In these addresses we are gladdened bymre 
liberality of view and range ofsympathy ooUUy 
expressed."- Xtoi^ Teleffraph. 



The Life of Charlotte Bronte. (Currer Bell.) 
Author of "Jane Etre," "Shirley," "Villette,** &c* 
By Mrs. Gaskell, Author of " North and South," &c 

Fourth Edition, Bevised, One Volume, with a Portrait of Miss BrontS and 
a View of Haworth Parsonage. Price Is. Bd. ; morocco elegant, I4s. 



** Jill the secrets of the literary workmanship of 
tlie authoress ct 'Jane Eyre' are unfolded in the 
course of this extraordinary narrative."— 3W«i««., 

" Mrs. GaskeU's account of Charlotte Bronte 
and her fkmily is one of the profoundest tragedies 
of modem lite."— S^ectotor. ^ ..._.. ^ 

" Mrs. Gaskell hu produced one of the best 
biographies of a woman by a woman which we 
can recall to minA."^Athenaum. 

"If any one wishes to see how a woman 
possessed of the highest intellectual power can 



disregard every temptation which intellect throws 
in the way of women— how generously and nobly 
a human being can live under the pressture of 
accumulated misfortune— the record is at hand hi 
'The Life of Charlotte Bronti.* **—8aturaap 
Review. __ 

" Mrs. Gaskell has done her work well. Her 



narrative is simple, direct, intelligible, unaftected. 
' M could have paid so tender and disoern- 



No one else c 



ing a tribute to the memory of Charlotte BrontC* 



Ytuer't Magazine. 



The Life of J. Deacon HumCj Esq., late 

Secretary to the Board of Trade. By the Rev. Charles 

BaBHAM. Post Svo, price 9s., cloth. 



srly piece of biographical narrative, 
kud conscientious industry in search- 



«*A master] 

To minute an( . 

Ing out fiftcts, Mr. Badham oonjoins the attrac- 
tions of a graceful style and a sincere liking for 
the task he has in hand. Me has prodnoed one of 
the most usefol and Judicious biographies extant 



in our literature, peculiarly full of beauties, and 
peculiarly tne Irom faults."— ^tZa«. 

" It is well that the world's attention should b9 
called to such a man, and that the particulars of 
his character and career should be preserved in • 
biography."— fjMC/ator. 



iVezo Zealand and its Colonization. By Wllll^m 

SWAINSON, Esq. Demg Svo, price Us., cloth. 



iwhieh 



** TUs is the most complete and comprehensive 
aeeount of the colonisation of New Zeatond 
has vet been laid before the public."— Gfo&tf. 

** we reeonmend the volume as weU deserving 
peniMlbrev«i7<HMwhoflMls an interest in the 



qnestion of colonial administration.**— JfomiMir 
Cfhnmime. 

" Mr. Swainson's volume sbonnds with infor* 
mation upon the resonroes of the ecAony ite 
advantage for emigrants, and Ita ^^>a^ ^^ts»- 
speets.*^£a<l(csr N«««Ba'p«r« 



NEW PUBLICATIONS— confttiw^A 
Hong Kong to Manilla. By Hbnbt T. Eixis^ RN. 

Poitt Svo, with Fourteen IHueiratioMM, price 12*. chth. 

** Tha luuTfttire falflla the ol^ect of the antlior. I ** Mr. EUlt hM giren to the pablle a mott tiIo* 

which it to preMnt • lively nooount of what he I able and luterestlnK wortKuponaraeeandoointn 

SSouMrd. a^did durini a liolidajr run to a Uttle km>wn to,Sii«liah raidera.'*>iUM«r8^ 

rawSy Tinted plaoo."-«p«??ator. I Newt iff the WoHO, 

Gunnery in 1858: a Treatise on Rifles j Cannon^ 
and Sporting Arms. By William Greeneb^ Author <rf 
"The Gun." 

Demy Svo, with Illustrations, price 14*., cloth, 
A very oompreheniive 



work. TboM who 



pernM it will know almost all. if not all, that 

fwoke can teach them of guus and gunnery. — 

NmmU and Military Gaxette. ^ ^^ , . . ^^ * 

**The moat interesting work of the kind that 



Mr. (ift^iifhr'jt Lr{<iitia« im aiigseetiTe, uni^ 
n.Jn^ i}\n}foniU\ nnd ricaS with the entire faqeol 
ftyjit If mjit Icinl I V . ' '—A t krrimu m . 
"X wort of trtjftt pmcilnBl Taloe, whidi Ml 

. ^ faSr to utamL for mnny jfsurs to 0(Hne,the dM 

hM»aoaMuaderonrnoMoe."—Saturdajf Review. jkfnctlcnL biUituHtjr ou the sokdeot."— Jftiiterr 

confidently recommend this book of Spectator. , ^, , 

. . ^. . — ,-__. _^..j.„*. *. ^j^ ftdco^tllhlo Dantrli3ut[4m to vroflBirioMl 
liUimtunr, wrlt^ton in a popalar atyfe.**— OWCM 



"We can < ., _ — -- - ^ ^ 

Qonnery, not only to the professional student, 
bat also to the sportsman."— JVaro^ and Military 
Herald, 



Phantasies: a Faerie Romance for Men 

By George MacDonald, Author of ** Within 

Post Svo, price lOs. 6d, cloth. 



Women. 

and Without" 



" * FhantastcB ' is, in some respects, original ; 
we know of nothing with which it can be fairly 
eompared. It must oe read, and re-read. There 
it an indescribable, nameless grmce in the mixture 
ci deep thoQght and bright coloured fEincy which 
perradet the whole."— fiF/ofttf. 

" * Fhantastes ' will be read for its story— for its 
hidden meaning and solemn teaching."— jr«w 
Qiuirterljf. 

"The work is one which will form a source of 
agreeable reading to many. It is replete with 



and an occasional rein or real poetie fteUaft - 
Leader, 

"The whole book Is Instinct with noetiy.iritk 
delicate perception of the hidden emotions of tis 
soul, with thought, and with ideal truth. Tbi 
story is^ in fact a parable-nn aUegory of huJMa 
lire. Its temptations and ita sorrowa.'^— literary 
Gazette, 



Esmond. 



By W. M. Thackeray, Esq, 

A New Edition, being the Third, in One Volume, Crown Svo, price 6s. cloth. 

of tlio elHliteei3th ceutm-y. and fur his lirmlne] 



" Apart ttfiUt itfl ■pl^^[ll] merlLa *E(iAOiid ' ron»i 
bo reiidliiBt j]ow m an iDtroducikDii to *T1i* Yif- 
ginriuis? IL t£ mil t«tinjK]!iqilj]Q full/ to undcratond 
andeiijoy the laiiei- atury >i JUiinit a knawl^ge 
uf '£Biziaiid/ Thfl nfliv tnle U in tlie Btrictost 
BonM tlie »e<iiiel of the dIeI, h^^l onlj l.j:itrD(iudn^ 
the same elickmctL-ra, licit cDJii^rkulug Kifitr liistuty 
at a Intftr jmrioA^.' -—LKnIer. 

*'TI]e book Iliih rho nn'<?nt. plinrni of rsallty^ 
Qii^an Anne'ft colonel writes IiIb litfe— anda very 
lliterttKtinH life it ia— Jiiat n* a Queen Anne i 
cdlonn] mtKht be Biipfioecd tri Imvc writlun it, 
Mr^ Tlkitekfii'iay liiw i^locTed fL»r Ittj hoi-u a. very 
tioblo type of tiio cHtvaElcr aoflealiig Into the amn 



El oIj j*cc [J i-ii v^ukULjr, wnu lur ma n^rmmffj 
one of tlm Biirfwt<;at ^omcn that eTer T>re«ttiW 
from canviLfl or fHiiii htKA altice RufTiielle ttoiDM 
and SlmJ^eHpeHto wrote/' — Sp^ctai&r^ 

" Oocn iBor« we ftel that we hn.v& lajfure m n 
niiisculhiQ RiiilthqrrjutiMy KafEh«h writer. anitiSAf 
tko pcmer of aiibtvei analysis, with a alrmn 
Tolitioii and n moving eltMinenoe— on elouu^ate 
iihich ha* jitamod (n ricuiiess nuA hanoofif. 
' Etmoud ' must to reaiL uoit for Ita rhnrricLtTk 
but for Lta romnntio jtlot^ ita Hpirttcd KfOupiBpr, 
and ita marj thrllUnK titterauei^s. uf the aiumiib 
of Hieliumnn he^ti.^-AtfieintJim. 



The Education of the Human Race. 

first Translated from the German of Lessing. 

Fcap, Svo, antique cloth, price 4s. 
\* This remarkable work is now first published in English. 



Now 



•'An agreeable and flowing translation of one 
of lje8sing*s finest Esaaya."— National Review. 
, The Essay makea quite a gem in ita English 
iorm,"—We9tmintter Review, 



'This invaluable tract."— CW«c. 
" A little book on a great snhJect, and one whidi. 
in ita day, exerted no alight inflaenoe nwm Bnra- 
pean thought,"— Jn«u«rer, 



Homely Ballads for the Working Man's 

Fireside. By Mary Sewell. 

Eighth Thousand, Post Svo, cloth, One Shilling. 

** Tery good veraea oonveylng very oaefUl lea- I " There isareal homely flaToor about themaa* 

mnu,'*^£lterarv Oazette,^^ ^ ^ ^ ^ Uw <xmtain aooud and wholea^m leuoiH?^ 

•* Simple poems, well suited to Vh« t»a\ft ol \toa \ CrCtU. ««««» lummam. 

elasaes for whom they are <« TVUen."— Globe. \ 
6 



^\ 



SMITH, EJUDEB J^^X> CO. 



fiervld eloqaence which has so materially oontri- 
hutedto the author's reputation."— Pr**«. 

" The • Two Paths * contains much eloqnenl de- 
scription, places in a dear light some forgotten or 
neglected truths, and. like all Mr. Buskin^s books, 
is eminently suggestive."— Literarji^ Gazette. 

** This book is well calculated to encourage the 
humblest worker, and stimulate him to artistic 
ettorW— Leader, 



MR. RUSKHTS WORKS ON ART. 
ITie Two Paths: being Lectures on Art, and 

its relation to Manufactures and Decoration, 

One Volume, Crown Svo, with Two Steel Engravings, price 7s, 6d, cloth, 

*' The meaning of the title of this book is, that 
there are two courses open to the artist, one of 
which wiU lead him to lOl that is noble in art, and 
vrm incidentally exalt his moral nature; while 
the other will deteriorate his work and help to 
throw obstacles in the way of his individual 
morality. . . . They all contain many useful 
custinctions, acute remarks, and valuable sugges- 
tions, and are everywhere lit up with that glow of 

The Elements of Drawing. 

Sixth Thousand, Crown 6vo, With Illustrations drawn hy the Author, 
Price 7s, Qd, cloth, 
• " The rules are clearly and fUlly laid down; and 
the earlier exercises always conducive to the end 
by simple and unembarrassing means. The whole 
volume is full of liveliness."- ^peetotor. 

*• We close this book with a feeling that, though 
nothing supersedes a master, yet that no student 
of art should launch forth without this work as a 
ComytA%"—Athen(Bum. 

" It will be found not only an invaluable acqui- 
nfetoh to the student.but agreeable andinstructive 

Modern Painters, Vol. IV. On Mountain 

Beauty. 

Imperial 8vo, with Thirty-Jive Illustrations engraved on Steel, and 
116 Woodcuts, drawn by the Author, Price 2l, \0s, cloth. 



reading for any one who wishes to refine his per* 
ceptions of natural scenery, and of its wortmesfe 
artistic representations."— Jfconomw^. 

" Original as this treatise is, it cannot foU to be 
at once instructive and suggestive."— J^^«rarir 
Gazette, 

"The most useful and practical book on tha 
subject which has over come under our notice."— 
Preee. 



"Tlio prxHiont volume of Mr^ Rutkiii's elabornt^ 
work trait fl chiQdy of uioeliiliIii aceuiirj, nud 
dlscusseB lit lentrth the pnacriplea inirulVOff In thft 
|il«iaivre we derive from mountains ausl thulr 
t^iotorieirl nprefrDatattOfl, """^ ' ' *^ '^ " " ' 



ma fltylt, in« hearty 
Ilk " 



aa, Tbe BinfnOarlwafity at 

, Mympalb^ wnii all fiti-in« of 

natural LaveUtie^s, the D<rofU«loEt af hla fUuatra' 
tloDfl fbrm Lrr#Biatll}]e axtractioim,"— .Daif^JVJnci^ 
*' Conaidered as aii UluatratedYDlume, thislo tlie 
most remarkablG wliioh Mr.UiLEkln hjuyetissiied,. 
The l>latl!SHD(I WDodcutfl aro piTiiriiiBe, ntntt Suclnile 
num&rouii (lra*lnE^fl nt miiurtuSn tQtm by the 
nutltor, which rrcure 3[i'. Wit^ikla t<t be cuuutitUJy 



no nrtlst. Ho is an unique mnDj, both amaug 
nrliats and writers.'"— fi^M/afttr. 

" Tha tV>urtii Tt^Uime ]!trtii.!f4 triah fltorea. of 
woudnjiisp eloquence, ciose aiid {>Eitlent ob&ervii- 
tlotiji, and flubtlo dleqiilsitioti^ . . » Siich a 
H-ritcs^ ia a n&ilonal pcutseAafon. HoiLdiJa ta uur 
ttorc of knowledjfe and enjojment."— isobar. 

'* Air. Rualfin in tim moat eWrji^eiit and thoiucht* 
Awaken inff writer on naturfi In Its ryintl^jtiiiVUh 
RTt. am\ ttnj inogt ]>uteiit Influonccf by tlis pen u( 
yoiuii; iirtieitd whom thia countiy esm boa^t.'^— - 



Modern Painters, Vol. III. Of Many Things. 

With Eighteen Illustrations drawn hy the Author, and engraved on Steel, 
Price 38*. cloth. 



" Evtry one wlio cares about nature^ or poetryt 
or the stoiT of bumAU doToiopmeuE— everj one 
who bui a tIo|t6 qT Mteratura or phllosopby, wUl 
ntid loinothlag that ta fbr him in Ibia voiunio."— 
JV^ki tn i Hftfr Jterteir. 

^^lir. Kuftkin iB in poiacBaion oT a cIbht and 



oietrntUi^ tnftid; he Lb ujuJeiiinhiy j^raetliCTal In 

H fandauienra] IdrsiM; fail t^f the d(t(i|i'ett 

\ tor rkW that app^^ara to kS.m boautifiil 

Sl4 holy. His style Is. as iiaiaal, clear, baldt mcy. 
T. I^akin In one of the flrtt ^vrfteri of tne 
day."— jEcwrtttm iwt^ 
'^Hifl pnaetit vo]iijn«, rlewcd u a lit&rary 



achievement, 1j the htghcBt and moBt itrikina; 
evidence or the auihor^s abiUtl«4 that has jw 
been nnbVI shed."— icfTcfrt-* . ^ . * 

"Ail, it iJf to he hoptni, wfU read the hook for 
ilifliTMjtvcjt They wlfl nnd tt weU worth acnrefUl 

*' Thta work It eminently »iiffgoatlvo» full of new 
thouehta^ Ot briillnta rifflscnpttons of smno;?, 
^jhX c^oouiont moml application or thetn/'^^Yffw 
QnfJi'terttf Jieftiem^ 

'*Jilr. UnaVln baa duHPrvedly won fftf himself iv. 
place in tne flrst rnnk of inoihiTii wiHtera upon 
the theory of iJiD ftiifl af ts."— £i?/*i?f itr Jlewiew^ 



Modern Painters. Vols. I. and II. 

\Ss. cloth. Vol, II,, Aih Edition^ 
, ed, cloth. 



Imperial 6vo, 



Vol. L, 6<ft Edition, 
Price lOs, 



'tA generous and impassioned review of the 
works of living painters. A hearty and earnest 
w<^k, ftiUof deep thought, and developing great 
and striking truths in wt,"— British QfMinerly 
M0view, 

** A very extraordinary and delightAil book, fhll 
of truth and goodnete, of power and beau^."— 
2fortkBr%tUhJtevief», 



** If r. Buskin's work wffl «end the painter more 
than ever to the study of nature; will train men 
who have always been delighted spectators of 
nature, to be also attentive observers. Our critics 
will learn to admire, and mereadmiren will learn 
how to criticise : thus a public will be educated."— 
BiaekKOod^s Magagine. 



'\VOI2KS 3?UT^T.TKFrFiT> S^ST 



WORKS OF MB. BJJSKIN— continued. 



The Stones of Venice. 



CompUu i* Three VoiumtM, Imperial %vo, wUk Fffh^-ikree Tlaie* td 
MMMerwM Woodcuts, drawn hjf the Auikar, Price 6L l&e. 6dL, dotk 

EACH YOLUMB MAT BB BAD BBPAKATSLT. 

VoL L THE FOUNDATIONS, with 21 Plmtet, price 2iL 2«. Sod Edite 
Vol.IL THE SEA STORIES, with 20 Flatef, price 2/. 2#. 
VoL ni. TUE FALL, with 12 PUtes, price IL lU. Sd. 

** The * 8tonM of Tenlee ' is the mrodaetton of an 
(•iTe, and Informed r-'- ^ 



Mniest. reUffloae.progreMlre. a..- ..^^ — ^j 

The entlior of thU euaj on architecture hns eon- 
deneed It into a poetic apprehearton, the fruit of 

Eof God, and Adlght in nature : a knowtodce. 
and just eeUmate of art; a hokling^ffMt to 
and repudiation of heartajr; an, historie 
Ith. and a learleee challenge of exUtinc eoeiia 
whoM union we know not where to And 



•^ntobo<AUge wUeh. pertuipe.nooth giM j 
ought tone and will be'thankftiL It ti faS 

s.ss&.r««w 

Mte mm! IntelleetkniH 



t£OT£t;^3S7eiSl?^«i_ 
are eoavlneed. etorate taau ._ 

the tone of moral teelliiB. kli..^. „„ 

towards men. and tna r wiee ^ ke hmmttm^ 
God."— rfaMt. 



The Seven Lamps of Architecture. 

Second Edition, with Fourteen Plates drawn by the Author, 
Price 1/. 1#. cloth. 



Imperial Svo» 



« Mr. Buddy's took bean no n 

marke of keen and aeeorate olifineHim.nfni 
' - -^ lined •rneeSfh 



"By 'The Seven Lampe of Architecture.* we 
underatand Mr. Runkin to mean the Seven funda- 
mental and cardinal laws, the obtenranoe of and 
obedlenoe to which are indispensahleto the arehi- 

teet, who would deaerve the name, The poUtieian, -.-*_,^ ~ -, — ^ 

the mora]iat.the divine, will And in it ample atore oommaad of rioh and Kloirios laogoaMu tl 

or instructive matter, aa weU aa the artist. The owonot but teU powmflillj in prodndSiga 

author of thia work belonga to a daaa of thinkers religloua view or the uses of arl^ttM^e. aa|a 
or whom we have too fiBw amongst ua."— deeper . Inaight into its Mtlatle mttbaSr* 
Sxawtiner, Chtardiam, 

Notes on the Picture Exhibitions of 1859. 

Fifth Thousand. Price One Shilling. 

Lectures on Architecture and Painting. 

With Fourteen Cuts, drawn by the Author. Second Edition, Crown 8Mi 
Price Ss, 6d. cloth. 

" We eonoelve It to be ImpoasfUe that any iiMh 
Hgent peraona could liaten to the iMstnmM. taa^ 
e^r th^ mightdilAr^-'^ *^^*'TS^-=^^^rFT»SS 
and fi'om 

without a „ 

enthuttasm."— ^S^fo<or, 



** Mr. Snakin'a lecturea— eloquent, graphic, and 
impasaionedr-exposing and ridQcuHng some of the 
vioea of our present ayatem of building, and 
ezeiting hia hearera by atrongmotivea of duty and 
pleasure to attend to architecture— are very 
sueoessftal."— J7eoNomi«^. 



ersona couiu iiaien to the iMstnrai. kos^ 
y michtdiflbrf^omth?J^S£i£?taSSNSS 
m the general proposmmis hiiddMriL 



The Political Economy of Art. Price 2s. 6d. cbd. 



** A moat able, eloquent, and well-timed work. 
We haU it with aatlsfhction. thinking it calculated 
to do much practical good, and weoonUaUy recom- 
mend it to our readers."— VTitMat. 

**Mr. Buskin's chief purpose ia to treat the 
artiaf a power, and the art itaelf, aa itema of the 
world'a wealth, and to ahow how theae may be 



** We nevaar quit Mr. BuaUn without beiM thi 
better fbr what he baa told na. andttMnSse «i 
recommend thia Uttle volnmiirHlw aUkSaoUtf 
worka, to the peruaal of our raaders."— AoiMSiM. 

"This book, daring, as it isTgiSces keenS «t 
principles, of which some an amongihe wtfUi 



A Portrait of John Buskin, Esq., Engraved Ig 
F. HoLL, from a Drawing by Geobge Richmond, 

PrvnUy OiM Guineas India Proofs^ Two Omneae. 



"WOEKS I>TTB1-ISHEI> BY 



KEW WOBES ON INDIA AND THE EAST. 



CHRISTIANITY IN INDIA. By John 
WiujAM Eatb. 8tO| price 16«. 
cloth. 

** Mr. Kkto hM written a histoir <^tlie develop* 
Btient of 0hri8tianil7 in India by all its agencies 
tuoA all its manifestations. . . . His whole 
narrative is eloquent and informing, and he has 
again made a Taloable use of his great ovpor* 
tnnities and indisputable talents, so that his book 
will probably become a standard authority ."— 

** The author traces the history of Cfhrlstlan 
Missions in India ftx>m their earliest oommenoe- 
ment down to the present time, with a light 
•adgraoefUl pen. and is not wearisomely minute, 
imt Jodieiousor discriminatire."— ^^JbenotMi. 

** Mr. Kaye's is, in many respects an able book, 
and it is likely to prove a very useftQ one. Mr. 
Kaye is not only most instructive from his fiimi- 
nwity with all points of detail, but he sees and 
indges everything as it was seen andJudged by 
UM great statesmen whose wisdom has made 
British government possible in India."— SMwrdajr 
Beview, 

- Seldom have we had the good fortune to read 
•o simple, thorough, and excellent a history : it 
wiUremainastandardbook."— Ifonriffti'OSbrDiiie^tf. 

*' Mr. Kaye has done good service to the cause 
<^ Christian missions by the publicaticm of his 
rolxune.**'-IUustrated News of the World. 

** A clear and careful retrospect of the rise and 
inrogress of Christianity in the East."— JBtadr- 
wood*8 Moffoeine, 

UFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
LORD METCALFE. By J. W. 
Kate. New and Cheap Edition, 
in 2 Tols., small post 8to, with 
Portrait, price I2s. cloth. 

** Some additions which have been made to the 
present volumes, place in a strong light the sasa- 
ei^ and good sense of Lord Metcalfe. . . . The 
present demand for a new edition is a sufficient 
eommendation of a work which has already occu- 
pied the highest rank among biographies ot the 
great men ot modem times.''— Obferoer. 

*' A new and revised edition of the life of one 
of the greatest and purest men that ever aided 
In governing India. The new edition not only 
places a very instructive book within the reach ot 
a greater number of persons, but contains new 
matter of the utmost value and interest."— CH<t'c. 

** One of the most valuable biographies of the 

esent day. This revised edition has several 
.. jsh passages of hish Interest, now first inserted 
from among Lord Metcalfe's papers, in which his 
dear presdence of the dangers that threatened 
our Indian empire is remarkably shown. Both in 
•ise and price the new edition is a great improve- 
ment on the original work."— ^eonomfo^ 

"This edition is revised with care and Judgment. 
Mr. Kaye has Judiciously condensed that portion 
^his original work which relates to the earlier 
eareer of the great Indian statesman. Another 
Improvement In tbe work will be found in the 
augmentation of that part setting forth Lord 
MAcalfe's views of the insecurity of our Indian 
empire."- G/ofc*. 

*' A much improved edition of one of the most 
interestlns political biographies in English 

PAPERS OF THE LATE LORD 
METCALFE. By J. W. Katm. 
Bemy 8to, price I6s, doth. 

"We eommend this vcdnme to an persons who 
like to study State papers, in which the practical 
sense of a man oC^he world U Joined to the 
speculative sagaeity of a phlkMophieal statesman. 
So Indian library should be wlthoat it."— Pr«M. 



presen 
fresh p 



UFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
SIR JOHN MALCOLM, Q.C.B. 
By J. W. Kate, 2 vols., 8vO| with 
^Portrait Price d6«. cloth. 

, ** The biography Is replete with interest and 
Information, deserving to be perused by the stu- 
dent of Indian history, and sure to recommend 
Itself to the general reader."— ultA«iuB«M. 

"One of the most Interesting of the reeent 
biographies of our great Indian statesmem"— 
Nationat Beview, 

** This book deserves to participate In the popn* 
larity which it was the sood fortune of Sir JSbn 
Malodm to waioj.^—Edinburgh Beview, 

"A very valuable contribution to our Indian 
literature. We recommend it strongly to all who 
desire to learn something of the history of 
British India."— iVino Qtuirterly Beview, 

" Mr. Kaye's biography is at once a eontribntioB 
to the history of our policy and dominion in fbe 
Bast, and a worthy memorial of one of those wise 
and large hearted men whose energy and nr n* 
dple have made England great."— .Bmfoft Qitar^ 
terly Beview, 

BRITISH RULE IN INDIA. Sixth 
Thousand. By Harbiet Mabti-^ 
ITEAU. Price 28, ^d, cloth. 

V A reliable olass-book for examination in the 
history ot BritUh India. 

*'A good compendium of a great suhjeet."— 
National Review, 

**A snooinet and comprehensive Tcdume."— 
Leader, 

SUGGESTIONS TOWARDS THE 
FUTURE GOVERNMENT OF 
INDIA. By Habriet Martineau. 
Second Edition. Demy 8 to. Price 
58, cloth. 

'* As the work of an honest able writer, these 
Suggestions are well worthy of attention, and no 
doubt they will generally be duly appreciated.**— 



"Gtenuine honest utterances of a dear, sound 
understanding, neither obscured nor enfeeoled hy 
party prejudice or personal selfishness. We ooN 
dialur recommend all who are in search of the 
truth to peruse and reperuse these pages."— 
Dailp If ewe, 

EIGHT MONTHS' CAMPAIGN 
AGAINST THE BENGAL SE- 
POYS, DURING THE MUTINY, 
1857. By Colonel Geoboe Boub- 
CHiEB, C.B., Bengal Horse At* 
tillery. With plans. Post 8to« 
Price 78, 6d, cloth. 

*'Ck>1.Bourchier has given a right manly, fUr, 
and forcible statement of events, and the reader 
will derive much pleasure and Instmotion front 
his pages."— ulfAMCBKflf. 

"Col. Bonrchier describes the varioos coMni* 
tious with a modest forgetftalness of selt as 
pleasing and as rare as the dear manly Btyleln 
which they are narrated."— £<t«nirir Oaxette. 

**None who really desire to be more than t«7 
superficially acquainted with the rise and pro- 
gress^of the rebuUon ijo^ay^nsider Jkheir ■tumes 

^'oWB 
eontti* 



bution to the Uterature oC Vad^ 



ipon his eontti* 



l^OBS^ PUytTiISTTTSP BY 



NEW WORKS ON INDIA AND THE EAST— 






PER SON AL ADVENTURES DURING 
THE INDIAN REBELLION, IN 
ROHILCUNO.FUTTEGHUR.AND 
OUDE. By W. Edwahus, E«q., 
B.C.8. Pou?th Edition, post Sto. 
Price 6*. dcitk 

** tat leoehltis Inetdents, hblr-hr e«dlli 'flciwi^ 
IkSd tht pAtbuft of ■afl^rini^ blnioflt Liinvdlele, 
tb«r* M« wp«r¥d iniTTifnii^ |iIe« i,ri[ij little Xitmk or 
HrKnmlHfviilurt'B. Fcjr tlic first tiro* we H*m 
to TtMhmc XhB ijOAgnituilc of tho aiittc^tiubt wjilch 
1i«T« brr^len our uulmpfijr CJLtuati^inerk In tlia 
EAiL Tbe tmrrlhls dnueji comet befur« ui, and wre 
mre bj tumt bcwildfred wtth honoT, Btunjr to 
fifll'M indliitftttonH mill mf^ltad to teanii. < . , . 
Vft biTB hem H tak or^uil^rlnK ^'if'Ji fti iriny bftv# 
IwNra eqiuiliwl, hut cnTcr iiirFMinNl, Thir^e rtal 
■^vcfnturrfl, wlileh iiu fElf<>Tt or thfr ituni^l nation 

"Mr+ Eclvit^nrdiii''iii nnrrfltlTC ia otio of the mc*! 
dH-nly Luttneslliiff otiisodea of n stofj- uf wlilch 
ikaat xtiilclDir purtioui cuinot be reul wf f hnut 



Uo trll^ hli *i;ury wlrLi jiliupljcrlty And 
H^ ftnd It bflart tbo tsQ^reifl of tlint 
__ ,.^,t mjid Einti.flVict'Nl reverence to the nill and 
Eund of Oud, wbieh wAii the Ptity tmd coajfurt 
of menjf oth^rhrave hctirl*,"— Qi/jwlfati, 

" Tha lULTratLvD of |(r< Ei^wtLMlt'i ■nffterlJiKJind 
£Kiipi!< In full of Litfire-Jt ; ft tell» mBiif a pajnfiil 
talft, but It Alto rxhfliltB n mna tialleint iinaer nh* 
Terslt/^ au4l luuklns to the God ajnid Fdt her uf ue 
aU flar EtiildAiice and inpport/'- EHectii: Reviev. 

'^Atortfltf the Btoriea of hatr-hrcndth <*»rapea in 
Indln thiJi it OEte of the ma^t intvr^stlDK AEid 
touc^ i niTr" '— JTj-a JMi" Tier. 
^A fiUcJnAtJnJC little book^.'''^J<riittottal Bevinu^ 
"Avery t^mrhiMR nnxrative,"— ii7. Go-iefif, 
*' ^'a iL!?cuiixiL of it run, <U> it J nslice."— CrYoiff, 

A LADY S ESCAPE FROM GWA- 
LIOR DURING THE MUTINIES 
OF 1857. By Mrs, Cooflaxd. 
Poit 8to, Price lOs. GJ 

' A plain, ui!)?(unifihe^ td]o. toUl Jn tha slmtilett 

inuer,"— JVfM. 

' ThiB hoQk It valDAhle ih n eoutriinUlnn to tTio 
butuTT of thfl f rtiftt I ndUn rehflUloa."—^ tA^ntscHiit^ 

"ThemerltofthiB boalc fa Itn truths < . » It 
AontqinJi iOQie jmesji^TeB thAt netvr vlU he nead 
hj EDgUihtnen wLihoiJtein<j'i1i>n."^f jroMiJif)^, 

THE CHAPLAIN'S NARRATIVE OF 
THE SIEGE OF DELHf. By the 

Kev, J, E. AV. liOTTON, CliapUia 
to the Delhi Field Force, Poat 
8 TO, with a pi en of the City and 
Siege Works. PHco 10^. 6i/* cloth* 

"A Aim pie And tflnjohiti|r4tttteiTient,TFhJ:eh hears 
, the ImpnisR of truth In cTory word. It haa thl» 
•wlifanlaK" mjer the hccouut* v, jilcih hate jpct hceii 
pahLlahedj thiLtti iiippll«^a jiotne ot Uifmit perBonal 
■neodot^a iind mtniite delallt ^vhich brltix the 
CiTeiTta home tQ the t^J^^leTEtAnAlQ^.*'-^Jt^eHm(m. 

*■ * The ChJiiftftiu'n Narrative' i» mtnivknhla fV>r 
Ita piclurea ofiueu hi n monil mid mllglouii Aspect, 
anrin^ the piogrena uf n hnrnatiu^ aic£« smJ 
when ■uddeiily uti^eken douii by the eiifuny or 
Aimemt^'*—S»ee to lor. 

"A pldlii ninuniiiihGd reeord of \rhaA dome 
uiiAbt n Pleld UhEipliitii'a dnily Dha^rviitjon. Oul- 
BUtiiKjr ib h Afjicrre, liand working, sjsd ^fiti^ron^ 
pilndod mAiK and Lia wprli will he moat acceptiihle 
to the mend* mij relfltlyrie of the manrCiirlflliRn 
5^^***<*^?.™r ^^-^^ ^t t'''^*. *"i'l to whoK later 

"A tH>tJV which huB vnlueflnn careful nnrrtitlvQ 
hy ail t>^e wrttncsa uf unc tjf the most atlrrtiij 
epiuoim uf the iTidlBii cnmpnljifiiH atiij iiiterflat na, 
An CAT^fiBt record hy a ©^rtiixi^i'i tntiilistHr of 
lome wf Ihfl most to^icMmr wvuuefi "w^i^t^i cuvi ccimb 
under obMrvatioD."— lifffTuri^ Gaz*tte. 
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THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF LUT 
FULLAH, A MOHAMEDAN GEN- 
TLEMAN, WITH jjf Aoooxnrf or 
HIS Visit to Bnoi^akx^, Edited 
by E, B, Eastwkik, Ksq. Third 
EdltioOj Btimll poet 8 to, Fiice 5j. 
doth. 

'*Th(uifc Ton* HuiiflM LatAiUnh £Jmn t Vt 
hAre read your book with wonder aiidi delist. 
Tour odfeaturei ore morn oiiriouq t hati ymi m 
ftWfire> * . . But jmir boc*h ia ehlefty fttHMif 
far1UK^uutii«!n6Ah. . . . Th j 9tur¥ wlU ild, in 
U* d(?(;r«»to aotiii! aart of iuiderstiuHUj» ofllu 
lEtdiuilaiurrectlDii. Profeaaor Bputwldthvioiti 
a vrLtefnl Berficvtii ra^klD^ knt^rw^a tMi valiullle 
¥oUinie."— J f A^iuram, 

"£«wl filtr ToLninea of It-a^el^ and a tbi^imu^ 
ItmltAtloiu flf the Orlentfl.1 novel . and jonwliJ mrt 
flfet th« Oavoor pf Bwteru lir« nnd tboiiKLt.ortiia 
leafc of It* romap«. m pcriWtly as ^n CiiiriilliJiSi 
hook."— i>aj*ef, 

"This 1ft a remn.rVabl« Tioolc. IVe hmTe milo- 
titijbimiphjec in abimd&ncfl of £n^lt«ihinpii, Freodi- 
tnea* and Gvrmn»K ; hut of Anatlca ami ilah'jme* 
^ tana. ^«ur utine. * » . A* the auUthiogrtMi^ 
of o Miihr]tii{!:tiiti intilln.. It ts in ifcaelf BtafabuFV 
ItttrrcAtiiiu. Aa tib« otiserPutioiiB of aa wi- 
wltiieita of our IndlEtn jjiMiBesalons and oor t^^ 
and prucee^in^f In the pctitnaijljf. H pci««<fsi i 
TnlneofKvOwt^, quite dlittnci. i'rom ai^ Etufooalfl 
memonaJ* on tlm trtini; ffiiWeeis." — 3t0m.daftL 

"Thift ia tlio freahe&t and most ariMnH] wot 
th*t it has been ourptiod ftfrtunR to meet wfthhr 
long. It Mara mary tra«« of bei n r n most j 
account of thfl ffacllneE and dbJriit!i of the _ 
The whole tone nt tna book the turn of 
IhoitfrhC, thu aj(Eio<tiiutJoii otliicAv^tM 



are nil fruHh toi.h« iSnjsliehnMtder; itoHuiDt 
new vHn, and tnaiiy wiU he (VAtomihed to BB* 



huw riehn vem tl is. 
ordinary '-i ■ U-,<- \ 

"Thin V . - • 
tnr^ut th.- i .: 
tho^of ill' 



I.utf uiUvh 1« ity HO 

i I i s rncQ.^ "^Mco »o»{tL 
'^'iQ^imph^.re'&tivUkeiDiit- 
'. 'J vt'fit Li r e o f O U BtiWf. ■ liH 
■ ndars."— f7/o4*. 



Aaan ftntohlc^grajjlii', the bouk iawry enriDm, 
IthtEUTfltlLe fttmnireat rciiutphlniioe to tiUElu^ 
aoftbinf we hare ever rcoiL"— ^j^cc/Ctttor, 

THE CRISIS IN THE PUNJAB 
By Feedeeick tt Cooper, Eiq.r 
C, S.J Umritair. Post 8to, witii 
Map. Price 7s. 6rf. cloth, 

"The book 1«fnllof tCMribJaibtcirvat, Tlieiiii^ 
TnUvf! 1ft writtfta i*Uli vigour nud eaine*inesi, 
and la fall of the mifit triurta laEer«L"- 
EcoiioviUU 

"■ One of the moat f nte^rcftfln j^ and atitHted liooti 
wLiieb hare apriing out of tbe ^ep^^ motiiij,''— 

THE DEFENCE OF LUCKNOW: 

A Staff OtfiCEtt's Diary. Bj 

Captain Thomas F. Wilsou, 13th 

Bengal NJ., AsaiaCant A^^jutant- 

GtneraL Sixth Thoiwand, Widi 

plan of t he Rea iden cjr* Sm all port 

8vQ. Priee 2s. 6d. 

*' Unadorned and altaplo, the ptc^rr i», nevarthe* 

Lena, nu eloquent one^ Tiila la a narrativa not t^ 

rNe luid down until the laat linij han heen read,"^ 

"Th(! StatT'Omt^r'* DJary ia t{mpl« and hrief, 
and h[i4 a niHitiJrLt lntdre«t, inaBioueh n« it efTeai 
faMer aceount than we haT« eUewhsK Ken of 
thofte opBntlcma whhiti wen tbe chlvf faHpiu 
nfjonn; of *alT*Hoa to odt fHflndi In Lnckoov. 
The 8tair*Oiltloer tninn buBw to na. hf hi* datpfliL 
t ha nature of tbat luaefRtonnd nxnteak hbob tte 
T^i^VVofwhlehthe IktaofthftbiileaxnArbtE nnlHa 



S^CXT]^ -RT.T^EB AJ5TD CO. 



NEW WORKS ON INDIA AND THE EAST— 



THE UFE OF MAHOMET 

HISTORY OF I8J.AM TO THE 
ERA OF THE HECIRA. By 

William Muib, Esq., Bengal Ciyil 

Service. 2 vols., 8vo. Price 32*. 

cloth. 

"The most perfect life of Mahomet in the 
'Englishlangna^e.orperhaps in any other. . . . 
The work is at once learned and interesting, and 
It cannot fail to be eagerlj perused by all persons 
having any pretensions to historical knowledge." 
*-Ofts«r(»r. 

VIEWS AND OPINIONS OF BRICA- 
DIER-CENERAL JACOB, C.B. 

Edited by Capt. Lewis Pelly. 
Demy 8vo. Price 12*. cloth. 

"Hie state»r!flaulllte kI*ws And broaduulnlonH 
. enuAClated in tbia work would commAiad Jittcn tloii 
UDd«r>m^ cUxLiiuatancfl3»bLit couilntf from one of 
ftlijch firpGriQiiiee and authority they aro doubly 
VBluHble, and merit the coiiaideratioD of le^ia- 
laton and poHtlcifini/^— B'Hn. 

'^Tbe fHcta in tbis book arc worth looking &t. 
If the reiuJer tieeireii Hj take a peep into ibe mt.e* 
rlor or tbe m\vnH of n Krent man, let Llid tiiuku 
fioduninbmoe i^'lth the ' Views (vntl Opinlouft et 
Oeaer&l Jacob.' '^^Oiobs. 

''This la truly ji n^i^tlFUit: and ftuMl<?r1y iK^uk ; very 
Ifapltirl^b 1r its aeir^eoiiddeiiee, in ita capital 
aensQ, aud Id its devu-tcdiiei^T tE> pTdt^Hsiotial 
lioiiour and ttie rublio BO&d* TUe hiHtk ahould be 
studied iij nVt wEiu Fkre interested in the cboieeot 



CarUinued. 

AND NARRATIVE OF THE MISSION 
FROM THE GOVERNOR-GENE- 
RAL OF INDIA TO THE COURT 
OFAVAIN1855. With Notices 
OP THE Country, Government, 
AND People. By Capt. Hbnrt 
Yule, Bengal Engineers. Imperial 
8vo, with 24 plates (12 coloured), 
50 woodcuts, and 4 maps. Ele- 
gantly bound in cloth, with gilt 
edges, price 2/. I2s. 6d. 



lioiio«r and ttie nubllo BOi>d+ 
studied iij nVt who Ftvo inter* 
aiiaw£ovuruiiii.^iit for India,"— J>«i^^A'"eH:*. 

THE PARSEES : their History, 
Reliqion, Manners and Customs. 
By DosABHOY Framjee. Post 
8vo. Price 10«. cloth. 

"Our author's account of the inner life of the 
Parsees will be read with interest."— JTai^jriV^to^. 

" A very curious and well written book, by a 
young Farsee, on the manners and customs of 
his own race."— iVattono/ Review, 

"An acceptable addition to our literature. It 
gives information which many will be glad to 
nave carefully gathered together, and formed into 
a shapely •whole,"— Economitt, 

THE VITAL STATISTICS OF THE 
EUROPEAN AND NATIVE AR- 
MIES IN INDIA. By Joseph 
EwART, M. D., Bengal Medical 
Service. Demy 8vo. Price 9s. 
cloth. 

" A valuable work, in which Dr. Ewart, with 
equal industry and skill, has compressed the 
essence and import of an immense moss of de- 
tails,"— Spectator. 

" One main object of this most valuable volume 
is to point out the causes which render the Indian 
climate so fatal to European troops."— CWt»c. 

INDIAN SCENES AND CHARAC- 
TERS, Sketched from Life. 
By Prince Alexis Soltykoff. 
Sixteen Plates in Tinted Litho- 
graphy, with Descriptions. Edited 
by E. B. Eastwick, Esq., F.R.S. 
Colombier folio, half-bound in 
moroccoy prints, 3/. Ss, ; proofs 
(only 50 copies printed), 4/. 4#. 



"A Stately volume in gorgeous golden covers. 
Such a book is in our times a rarity. Large, 
massive, and beautiful in itself, it is mustrated 
by a sprinkling of elegant woodcuts, and by a 

series of admirable tinted lithographs 

We have read it with curiosity and gratification, 
as a fl*esh, ftdl, and luminous report upon the 
condition of one of the most interesting mvisions 
of Asia beyond the Q«ngea."'-Athenattm, 

"Captain Yule has brought to his narrative a 
knowledge of many things, which is the main 
help to observation. He has a taste in archi- 
tecture, art, and the cognate sciences, as well as 
much information on the history and religion of 
the Burmese. . . . His description or these 
things, esnecially of the anliguities, are not only 
curiuus in themselves, but for the speculations 
they opeit- up as to oiigln of the Burmese style, 

ttdth" — ' — "^ **■* " — — '' — ' " 



fUo 1 wAi Vlioiild "be and the splendour of the empire, centuries ago."— 
Spectator. 

" Captain Yule, in the preparation of the {>plendid 
volume before us. has availed himself of the wbours 



of those who preceded him. To all who are desirous 
of possessing the best and fullest account that 



has ever been given to tlie public, of a great, and 
hitherto little known region of the globe, the 
interesting, conscientious, and well-written work 



of Captain Yule will have a deep interest, while 
to the political economist, geographer, and mer- 
chant it will be indispensable.''— Examiner. 



TICER SHOOTING IN INDIA. By 

Lieutenant William Kice, 25th 

Bombay N. L Super royal 8vo. 

With 12 plates in chromo-litho- 

graphy. Price 21«. cloth. 

"These adventures, told in handsome large 
print, with spirited chromo-lithographs to illus- 
trate them, make the volume before us as pleasant 
raiding as any record of sporting achievements 
we have ever taken in ha,na?'—Athen<Bum, 

"A remarkably pleasant book of adventures 
during several seasons of 'large game' hunting 
in Re^ipootana. The twelve curomo-lithographs 
are very valuable accessories to the narrative; 
ther " " ^' -'-'^ -" " " 



'%e. 



have wonderful spirit and freshness."— 



"A good volume of wild sport, abounding in 
adventure, and handsomely Illustrated with 
oolonred plates from spirited designs by the 
author."— ^xamt/ter. 



THE COMMERCE OF INDIA WITH 
EUROPE, AND ITS POLITICAL 
EFFECTS. By B. A. Irving, 
Esq. PostSvo. Price 7*. 6 J. cloth. 

" Ur, Irving's work is that of a man thoroughly 
versed in his sul^ect. It is a historical hand- 
book of the progress and vicissitudes of European 
trade with India."— £co«iont{«^ 



'VrOBKS 1*UBX«IHH ICI> "Bit 



WOSXS OH INDIA AHD TEE EAST. 



THE ENQUSH IN WESTERN mOIAt 
taiKO TUX Earlt Histoxt or thb 
Factobt at Susat, or Boxbat. 
Br Fhilip Axpkbsox, A.lf. Sod 
Wtkm, 8to, price 14«. doth. 

-mini, enrkraa, wU aaiifriiig, this vohnM 
flMitHm. ftva old BuuinaeripU and otaeore 
SSSSTtte mSIoT Baglish menftMito in ra Intt^ 

SmSW <mi evmito aad eliarmeten of liUlortoSf 

•vTbook of permanent raloe.'*— Ovordioii. 

UFE IN ANCIENT INDIA. By Mrs. 
Speib. With Sixty lilastrstions 
by G. SciiARP. 8to, price 15*., 
elegantly bound in cloUi, gilt edges. 

*■ Wboerer desire* to haire the beet, the eoa; 






(leteet, and the^moet popolar rtow ofwhat 
Oriental ediolars hare made known tonsTMVM*- 
' gient India must pemae the work of lira. 
, in wUeh he wiU And the, ^oiTtold In 

, eorreet. and nnaJfeeted BngUah. The book 

I admirably got np."— Araaila«r. 

THE CAUVERY, KISTNAH. AND 
QODAVERY: being a Beport 

OX THE WOBKS CONSTRUCTED ON 

THOSE Biters, for the Irrigation 
OF Provinces in the Presidency 
OF Madras. By R. Baird Skith, 
F.G.S., Lt.-Ck)L Bengal Engineers, 
&c., &c. In demy 8to, with 19 
Plans, price 28«. cloth. 

"A most curioas and interesting work."— 

THE BHILSA TOPES ; or, Buddhist 

Monuments of Central India. 

By Major Cuxningham. One yoL, 

8vo, with Thirty-three Plates, 

price 30*. cloth. 

*'0f the Topes opened in rarious parts of India 
none have yielded so rich a harvest of important 
information as those of Bhilsa, opened by Major 
Cunningham and Lient. Maisey: and which are 
describecL with an abundance or highly eurioas 
nraMsUc illustrations, in this most interesting 

THE CHINESE AND THEIR REBEL- 
LIONS. By Thomas Taylor 
Meadows. One thick volume, 8vo, 
with Maps, price 18*. cloth. 

'*Wr, Meadows* book is the work of a learned, 
conselentious, and observant person, and really 
important in many respects."— T^'dim. 

"Ux, Meadows has produced a work which 
deserves to be studied by all who would gain a true 
appreciation of Chinese character. Infbrmation 
>• ^sown broad-cast through every page."— 
Atheiutwn, 

ADDISON'S TRAITS AND STORIES 
OF ANGLO-INDIAN LIFE. With 
Eight Illustrations, price 5*. cloth, 
•is. 2HiS2j&*?.» A9.* tnstmctire vohune of 
>^J^SiS^A-'H*&**^ Spectator. 
••Anecdotes and stories well calculated to 
illastrate Anglo-Indian life and the domestic 
■miiners and nabits of Hindostan."— 069«rMr. 
"A pleasant oollecUon ot amtu^ •mMdotea.*' 



THACTS ON THE NATIVE ARMY 
OFMMA. ByBr^adier-GeMnl 
Jaoob^CLB. 8TO,prioeSt.M 

ROYLE ON THE CULTURE AND 
COMMERCE OF COTTON M 
INDIA. 8vo, price 18«. doth. 

ROYLTS nSROUS PLANTS OF 
INDIA FiTixD rem Cokdao, 
Clothiko, A2a> Pafeb. 8vo^ piiee 
12*. doth. 

ROYLPS PRODUCTIVE RE- 
SOURCES OF INDIA. Si^er 
royal 8to, price 14«. doth. 

ROYLTS REVIEW OF THE MEA- 
SURES ADOPTED IN MDIA FOR 
THE IMPROVED CULTURE OF 
COTTON. 8T0, 2«. 6d doA. 

A SKETCH OF ASSAMs 

WITH BOMS ACCOUKT OF THB HlU 

Tribes. Cdoozed Plates, 8to^ 
price 14*. doth. 

BUTLER'S TRAVELS AND ADVEN- 
TURES IN ASSAM. OneroLSTD, 
with Plates, price 12s. doth. 

DR. WILSON ON INFANTiaOE IN 
WESTERN INDIA. Demy 8to, 
price 12*. 

WARING ON ABSCESS IN THE 
LIVER. 8yo, price a*. 6dL 

LAURIE'S SECOND BURMESE 
WAR — RANGOON. Post 8m 
with Plates, price 2«. ed. doth. 

LAURIE'S PEGU. Post 8to, price 
14*. cloth. 

IRVING'S THEORY AND PRACTICE 
OF CASTE. 8vo, price 5*. doth. 

THE BOMBAY QUARTERLY 
REVIEW. Kos. 1 to 9 at 5*., 10 to 

14, price 6*. each. 

BAILUE'S LAND TAX OF INDIA 

ACCOBDmO TO THE MO0HUMMUI>A5 

Law. 8to, price 6*. doth. 

BAILLIE'S MOOHUMMUDAN UW 
OF SALE. Syo, price 14*. doth. 

BAILLIE'S MOOHUMMUDAN UW 
OF INHERITANCE. 8to, price 



smixh:> ELnEH jusx> co. 



HISCELLANEOUS. 



AKNALS OF BRmSH LECI3- 
LATION, A CLASSiriED SmaiAnv 
OF Parliament ahy Paters. E.J, 
by Profiissor Leonti Lkti, Tho 
yearly iaaue conaiats of 1,000 pages, 
ruper royal Svo, and the Subscrip- 
tion is Two Guineas, payable in 
adTance. The TbJrty-lburtb Part 
i» juBt iisued, eomm&ncing the 
Third Yearns Issue/ Volumes L to 
IV, may be had^ price 4L 4*, cloth, 

"A BeT5e!9 tfiat will. If Ltl» nlwtiyi mnn&j^] as 
it now Ift hf rn»r^«Hvr Levi Imt; m loua aa tJiere 
nttOhitui a Le^lstatiirfl Id Orftat BrfLain. Then^ 
AnrtftLa aro to giTc tlie esience of work du^iie and 
lixformatloii gKruered for th* SM»te durliiir enoli 
l^gijil&tlvc jrear, n aumi^iury aeaarlptton of aver^ 
Act pasaed, n Ait^&it of tho rital Atota contnLned 
In every HUnj BtJok iasiued, and of all docazntrtts 
rflilaUiiK \v the puliLiD buBmeis of the ccniiitry. 
^e HATlca ivlJJ live, whllo ifeneratlfjJia of wiea ille, 
iTit be siciiiiEaLneii In ita old ae^ A* Al^ly mid as 
cmiBcimitluualj^ aa it In nuvt Ui ita yontli/^ — 
Jgxaminsr. 

"Thn idept was admlHiWe. nor does llio ciorn- 
tion fhM shoi-t of the plnii. To nocomphati thi* 
Qfl^tlTcly, iinil iLt t^e kaiqir tlm« hrlefty, waa not 
an caw tEi«h : but PruCeaaoT LotI Iim nuflertalEen 
it with Bmnr sucmss. Tho worklB essentially tv 
mxide, n ^^ ill 4Ettli}iy those pem«a4 who puftar to 
It merolj for genonU [itirposea, wbllc It ttUI direct 
tJitresBarcb uf ntlicrawnos^ mvestlgatluDa ti^ke 
B wf dor nuit^t;/ '^ A£A«}id!u m , 

CAPTIVITY OF RUSSIAN 
PRINCESSES IN 3HAMIUS 
SERAGLIO. Trnnslated from the 
Biissiauj by II. S* Edwards. With 
ati authentic Portrait of SbEmil, a 
Plan of his Houae, and a Map. Poat 
SvOp price 10*. 6d. cloth. 

"A book tluin which there aw fe^ iiaret» more 
IdtereatlB?. It la n rtrnianee of tbe CaucMn^. 
The nccoan: of life in tlie hwtufl of Shamll 1* ftiU 
and yer? enE-erlnliiin^; and of ^humU hlinftolf we 
*M muob."— A^jr«ntMi#r, 

"The atory ta ciiftulnlr ooe of the tnoat cnrleaa 
Te hAvn ruriia ; it eoi^tatna the best popiilar notice 
of tlib ADckfkl jKutity of Bhtkcnll and the maun ere of 
Ilia x*oopiv,*'—L€<ifIrr. 

"Thfl nartatiTiB la well worth PDfidlua.**— 

SHARPENS HISTORIC NOTES ON 
THE OLD AND NEW TESTA- 
MENT. ThlrtiaudRevisedEdition. 
PoBt Svo, price 7*. eloth. 

*' An Tncatlmnhlc htd to tli« clervymnji^ Tender, 
dty-mt'iBL'iiiArT^ niid Siindiiv-aclLDQl ttMuiher.'' 
—niaBtrutnl Neva c/fAe JVorfiL 

** Jl lonniwl and ^eniible ^K^ok^"—yati!lflat tli- 



ELLIS'S CWILUAMJ RELIGION IN 
COMMON LIFE. Post 8to, price 
7jf. gJ. clulh. 



** A tKwk addreMcd to ^ooiiic peo^ilo of thfl 
nppeir i«d thoimLiiU upon aocEoi dutlea.'*^— 



'* L8«4ona in Polttlcnl Hoanomy Ibr jroonv people 



THE OXFORD MUSEUM, By 

Hknrt W. ActAXD, MJ)., and 
Joui^ RcsiciN, A.M. Post 8vo, 
with three Illustrations, Price 
^, 6i/, cloth. 

" ETarrone who onroa for the advance of tmo 
lennrlnai and dctiroj* to note an onward etept 
should Biiy and r&*id this little i olume,"-^Jfflr«- 
inQ Ueraiti, 

" There Is la much Alf^rnlAcance in the oocoalon 
ciif thl« httte Toluma e^ ibt^rcit in the bookltwlf,'' 



THE ENDOWED SCHOOLS OF 
IRELAND, By Harriet Mar- 
ti ?;e a u. 8 TO, Price a*. 6 J., cloth 
boards. 

"ThefHenda of edtieation will do well to pot- 
■eas tbamaelvea of this booh.^'-^^ectatort 

PARISH'S (CAPT. A.) SEA 
OFFICER'S MANUAL. Second 
Edition, Small Poat 8to, price 5*. 
clotb, 

"A vflry Incid nnd compendlona mAnoiil. Wo 
would recommiMid vo^itbR intent uwa A ^Atarlus 
Life to atiidf it."—Athtitaum^ 

" A KtHo ijoolt thnt otijibt to be in great tei^uttt 
asnc^iixronng MWkmesjL'*'-JSxumijttr^ 

ANTIQUITIES OF KERTCH, 

ASD IIesearciies i^ the Ciat» 

MER[AN BoaPIIOHUfl, By DlTNC.lN 

McPitiiRsoN, M.D., of the Madras 
Army, F.RG.S., M.A.I, Imp. 4to, 
with Fourteen PJntea and numeTOua 
Illustrations^ including Eight 
Coloured Fac- Sim ilea of Belies of 
Antique Art, prit^ Two Guineas. 

*' It is A vohimi) which dcaerrea tbo carefal 
Htteutlon uf f^fury atudcnt of cina^ic^ nntiiiuity. 
No one cpin fnik to be pleiuMMl with a work whlmi 
htttBo miicli to aitmct the eye elocI tOE^riitiiy the 
loToof heaiity and oLe^micaiii dcAii^n. . , . - 
The book Is got np wiih i^eat care nnd tnate. 
and forms uno of the linuilsumcat worke tbat hn*e 
recenrly luued froia tlte Snjfllih prtBa,'*— 

WESTGARTH'S VICTORIA, 

AND THE AuSTRALUiC GOLD MjJf EB 

]N 1857. Post Svoj with Maps, price 
10a. OJ, cloth. 

"Mr. 'VVeatg-nrth hna prtwlnted n reUahle and 
r«i(lnble hooli well itoched with iu formation. And 
n|«a&«ntPjr ItttetrnMrwd with ineliienta of tmvcd 
and liewm of colonial lilb. It la c)cnr, Kuslhtflj 
and sn^gfiEt\-vn^"~'AtJU!niBtifn. 

" A lively account of tbe moat wonderful hit of 
oftloniol fMpericnce thst the world^ti liiitm> has 
rum LaliQit.' —ETftvt iner, 

"We think Hr. WcatRnrlh'a tiook uinch tha 
bent whleh hrni appeprM on Aiie.tmtiA alnee tha 
Sr«it erf lit In it* liiotOTF.'^— &z]!>^rcitf]r Uecietp^ 

"A rallonai, vljr^irOiia, illuatratlve report npon 
tha pro^ereaa uf thtr jgreatest colony in AuatmiU,*' 
—Leader^ 

"Tiia Yolume contAlna a larre iimonnt of 
atatlitlont abd pmoticDi Infornmtlun relating to 



-WOBK8 PXTBXJSBZED BV 



MISCELLANEOUS— «o>Umti«i 



I 



TAUUgrS LIFE AND 8ERIMON8. 
Trandaled^ MIm Subanita Wdtk- 
woBTH. with E Frdkce br the 
Ber. Chaslbs Kivoslxt. Small 
4to, printed on Tinted F^iper,and 
bcmnd in Antique Stjie, with red 
edra, tnitable fixr a Present. 
Trice 7s, 6d. 

"MlMWIakworthliMdoiiea Mrrtee. not obIj 
todlareh histonr Md to Uter»tiire. bat to thoM 
wlw wmk slBpto Md trna-hMrted devotional 
T—dln«. or who desire to kindle their own ptetj 
tkroosh the example ot eaintly men. hjr producing 
• rmr instnifetive, complete, and deeply intereat- 
nc ItiiB of Taoler.aad by fifinf tonsaleoa sample 
of I^Mler'B sermons tastefolly and Tlgoroosly 
translated." — OMurdian. 

, ** No difference of opinion can be felt as to the 
intrinsic vaioe of these sermons, or the general 
interest attaching to this book. The Sermon* 
are well selected, and the translation excellent." 

CHANDLESS'S VISIT TO SALT 

LAKE : BEING A JOUBNBT ACB08S 

THE Plains to the Mormon 

Settlements at Utah. PostSvo, 

with a Biap, price 2s. 6d, cloth. 

" Mr. Chandless is an impartial observer of the 
Mormons. He gives a ftill aocoant of the nature 



quenocs."— CWtic. 

"Those who would understand what Mor- 
monism is can do no better than read this 
anthentie, though light and lively volume."— 
Leader. 

" It impresses the reader as faithful."— iVo^iowal 
Review, 

DOUBLEDAY'S LIFE OF SIR 
ROBERT PEEL. Two volumes, 
Sto, price 18*. cloth. 

" It is a Rood book of its kind. . . . It is well 
worth reading, and very pleasantly and sensibly 
vrr\tteu."—Saiurdav Beoteto. 

"This biography fs a work of great merit, con- 
scientiously prepared, plain, clear, and practically 
tnteresting."— £ifad*r. 

" It is a production of great merit, and we hail 
it as a moat valuable contribution to economical 
and statistical science."— £r»ti«A Quarterly. 

CAYLEY'S EUROPEAN REVOLU- 
TIONS OF 1848. Crown 8vo, 
price 6*. cloth. 

" Mr. Oayley has evidently studied his subject 
thoroughly, ue has consequently produced an 
interesting and philosophical, though unpretend- 
ing history of an important epoch.*' — iVlwp 
Quarterl]/. 

" Two Instructive volumes."— 06««Tcr. 

BUNSEN'S (CHEVALIER) SIGNS 
OF THE TIMES ; or, The Dan- 
gers TO Keligious Libebtt in 
the Present Day. Translated bj 
Miss Susanna Winkworth. One 
volume, 8vo, price 6*. cloth. 

"Dr. Bunsen is doing good service, not only to 
Lis country but to Christendom, by sounding an 
flJorm touching the dangers to religloun liberty in 
the pretent stat* of the yrotH."— British Qtiar- 



THE COURT OF HENRY VULi 

BKHIO A SXLBCnON OV THB 

Despatches of Skbastlik Gins- 

TINIAN, YKNETLiK AlCBABSADOBy 

1515-1519. Translated by Raw- 
dohBrowv. Two Tols., crown 8yo, 
price 21#. doth. 

" It U seldom that a pace of lennine (M talatary 
is reprodoeed for us with as mneh evidenee of 
painstaUncaad real love of the saMeet as in the 
selection of deepetehes made and edited by Mr. 
Kawdon Broim/*— lYflMS. 

"Very interesting and sagsMtive Tolamea."— 
BrUiah QmartertTJteview. 

"Most ably ediied."-.Fyassr*« Maoasku, 

PAYN'S STORIES AND SKETCHES. 

Post 8to, price 2s, 6</. cloth. 

"A volume of pleasant reading. Some of the 
-ars have true Attic salt in them."— £<terar]r 



* Mr. Payn is gay, spirfted, obeenrant. and shows 
no little knowledge or men aadbooks.'^— XeodM*. 

"A most amusing volume, fdll of humorous 
adventure and pleasant satire.''- Ptms. 

STONEY'S RESIDENCE IN TAS- 
MANIA. Demj 8to, with Plates, 
Cuts, and a Biap, price 14«. doth. 

"A plain and clear aocoiut of the colonies in 
Tan IXemen's JjeMiiL"—AthetuBum, 

"A perfect guide-book to Yan Diemen's Land." 
Examiner. 

" Oue of the most accurately descriptive books 
upon Van Diemen's Land that we remember to 
have read."— iVtfw Quarterly, 

THE PRINCIPLES OF AGRICULp 
TURE ; ESPECIALLY Tropical. 
By P. LovELL Phillips, M.D. 
Demy Svo, price 7*. 6d, cloth. 

" This volume should be in every farm-house, 
and it would pay a landlord to present it to Lis 
tenants."— Ormc. 

" This treatise contains nearly all that is known 
of the science of agriculture."- 06t«rccr. 

FORBES' (SIR JOHN) SIGHT- 
SEEING IN GERMANY AND 
THE TYROL. Post Svo, with 
Map and View, price 10*. 6c/. cloth. 

" Sir John Forbes' volume ftilly Justifies its title. 
Wherever he went he visited sights, and has ren« 
dered a foithful and extremely interesting account 
of them."— i^t^eror^ Qazette, 

CONOLLY ON THE TREATMENT 
OF THE INSANE. Demy Svo, 
price 14*. cloth. 

"Dr. Oonolly has embodied in this work his 
experiences of the new system of treating patients 
at llanwell kss\\xm."—Economitt. 

"We most earnestly commend Dr. Oonolly's 
treatise to all who are interested in the subjecL" 
—Weetmintter Review, 

ROSS'S ACCOUNT OF RED 
RIVER SETTLEMENT. OnevoL, 
post Svo, price 10*. 6</. cloth. 

" The subject is novel, curious, and not without 
interest, while a strong sense of the r^ obtains 
throughout."— <S5p«c<aror. 

" The history of the Bed Biver Settlement is 
remarkable, if not unique, among colonial 
records."— itt«rarjy Gazette. 

" One of the most interesting of the romances 
of civilization."— 0&«erttfr. 
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MISCELLANEOUS— coneinuerf. 



BOSS'S FUR HUNTERS OF THE 
FAR WEST. Two vols., post 8vo, 
with Map and Plate, 2l9. cloth. 

* A wen written narrative of most exciting ad- 

**A narratire ftOl of incident and dangeroiu 
ftdrenture."— £»<erary OazetU. . , 

"Kr.Boas'B volumes have an bistorlcal value 
aad present interest."— aVo&«. 

RUSSO -TURKISH CAMPAIGNS 
OF 1828-9. By Colonel Chbs- 
KBT, RA., D.C.L., F.R.S. Third 
edition. Post Svo, with Maps, 
price 128. cloth. 

"The only work on the subject suited to the 
military reader."— ITiiieed Sertnee Gcueette. 

"In a strategic ooint of view this work is very 
Tsluable."— iVetP Quarterlv* 

THE MILITIAMAN AT HOME AND 
ABROAD. With Two Etchings, 
by John Lebch. Post 8vo, price 
9#. cloth. 

. "Very amuslnje, and conveying an impression of 
taXihtaineaa."— National Review, 

"The author is humorous without being wil- 
ftaUy smart, sarcastic without bitterness, and 
shrewd without parading his knowledge and 
power of observation."— .£»b]>reM. 

**A very lively, enterUuning companion."— 
CrUic. 

"Quietly, but humorously, written." — 
Atkettaum, 

THOMSON'S MILITARY FORCES 
AND INSTITUTIONS OF GREAT 
BRITAIN. 8yo, price 5^. cloth. 

'*A well arranged and careftilly digested com- 
pUatlon, giving a clear insight into the economy 
of the army, and the working of our military 
system."— i^ectotor. 

LEVI'S MANUAL OF THE MER- 
CANTILE LAW OF GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND. Svo, 
price 12«. cloth. 

'* It is sound, dear, and practical. ... Its 
contents are strictly those of a manual— a hand- 
book for law chambers, offices, and counting- 
houses; requisite in most of such places, and 
superfluous in none."— Atkenaum, 

** Its simplicity and faithfulness make it an ex- 
tremely serviceable book."— JS^amlfMr. 

"An admirable work of the kind."— £a« Timee. 

"It presents a fMr summary of the law on the 
great sultfect of whichittreats."- z;a« Jfa^as;ine. 

THOMSON'S LAWS OF WAR 
AFFECTING COMMERCE AND 
SHIPPING. Second edit., greatly 
enlarged. Svo, price 4s. 6d. boards. 

"Mr. Thomson treats of the immediate efflBcts 
or war : of enemies and hostile property ; of prises 
and pnvateers: of Ueense, ransom, re-canture, 
and salvage of neutrality, contraband of war, 
blookade, right of search, armed neutralities, 
fte^ fte."— 'iSeoNOsiitt. 

UNDINE. From the German of '' De 
Is Motte Fonqnc." Price Is, ^ 



MORICE'S HAND-BOOK OF 
BRITISH MARITIME LAW, 8vo, 
price 5s» cloth. 

WARING'S MANUAL OF THERA- 
PEUTICS. Fcap. 8vo, price I28.6d. 
doth. 

VOGEL ON DISORDERS OF THE 
BLOOD, Translated by Chundbb 
CooHAL Pby. 8vo, price 7*. 6rf. 
cloth. 

DUNCAN'S CAMPAIGN WITH THE 
TURKS IN ASIA. Post 8yo, 
price 2s. 6d. cloth. 

SIR JOHN HERSCHEL'S ASTRO- 
NOMICAL OBSERVATIONS 

BIADB AT THE CaPB OP GoOD 

HoPB. 4to, with plates, price 
41. 4s. cloth. 

DARWIN'S GEOLOGICAL 
OBSERVATIONS on Coral 
Beefs, Volcanic Islands, and 
ON South America. With Maps, 
Plates, and Woodcuts, price 10*. 6flf. 
cloth. 

SMITH'S ZOOLOGY OF SOUTH 
OF AFRICA. Royal 4to, cloth, 
with Coloured Plates. 

MAMMALIA £8 

AVBS 7 

RBPTILIA 6 

FISOES S 

INVEETEBRAT-ffl 1 

THE BOTANY OF THE HIMA- 
LAYA. Two vols., royal 4to, cloth, 
with Coloured Plates, reduced to 
5/. 5*. 

LEVI'S COMMERCIAL LAW OF 
THE WORLD. Two vols., royal 
4to, price 6/. cloth. 

GOETHE'S CONVERSATIONS 
WITH ECKERMANN. Translated 
by John Oxenford. Two vols., 
post 8vo, 5s. cloth. 

M'CANN'S ARGENTINE PRO- 
VINCES, &c. Two vols., post 
8vo, with Illustrations, price 24«. 
cloth. 

ROSS'S ADVENTURES ON THE 
COLUMBIA RIVER. Pott 8v0, 
2#. 6d. cloth. 
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MISCELLANEOUS' con tinu ed. 



DOUBUEDArS TRUE LAW OP 
POPULATION. Tliirdeditioa,8TO, 
6«. doth. 

Sm JOHN PORBES'S MEIRO- 
RANDUM8 IN IRELAND. Two 

Tols., post 8to, price 1/. 1#. doth. 

POETICS : A2f EsftAT our Poetbt. 
Bj & 8. Dalulb. Post 8T0y 
price 2«. 6<f. doth. 

WOMEN OF CHRISTIANITY 
EXEMPLARY FOR PIETY AND 
CHARITY. Bj Julia Kavanagh. 
Pott Syo, with Portraits, price 5«. 
in onbosted doth. 

WOMAN IN FRANCE. By Julia 
Katanaoh. Two vols., post 8vo, 
with Portraits, price 12^. cloth. 

STEINMETTS NOVITIATE ; ob, 

The Jesuit in Trainiiyo. Third 
Edition, post 8yo, 2^. 6d, cloth. 

A CONVERTED ATHEISTS TESTI- 
MONY TO THE TRUTH OF 
CHRISTIANITY. Fourth edition, 
fcap. Syo, ds. doth. 

SWAINSON'S LECTURES ON NEW 
ZEALAND. Crown 8vo, price 
2tf. 6d. doth. 

PLAYFORD'S HINTS FOR INVEST- 
ING MONEY. Second edition, 
post 8to, price 2s. 6d, doth. 

BOOKS FOR THE BLIND. Printed 
in raised Boman letters, at tlie 
Glasgfow Asylum. 

A List of the books, with their prices, may he had 
on application. 

LEIGH HUNTS MEN, WOMEN, 
AND BOOKS. Two toIs., price 
10«. cloth. 

LEIGH HUNTS TABLE TALK. 

Bs. 6dL cloth. 

LEIGH HUNTS WIT AND HUMOUR. 

58, doth. 

LEIGH HUNTS JAR OF HONEY 
FROM MOUNT HXBLfk. Price 
5s, doth. 
16 



NATIONAL 80NQS AND LEGENDS 
OF ROUMANIA. Translated by 

B. C GaSNTILLB MUKRAT» Ss). 

With Music, crown Stol pfiM 
t9.Bd. 

JUVENILE DELINQUENCY. 

The Prize Essays. BySLHiLLsnd 
CFCoftirwALLit. Ftet8T0^|tfCf 
ft. doth. 

EVANS'S (REV. R. W.) SERMONS 
ON THE CHUROH OP GOD. 

8T0, price 10«. 6dL 

EVANrS (REV. R. W.) RECTORY 
OF VALEHEAD. F^p. dkA, 
price 3«. 

THOMPSON'S AUSTRIA. Ptei 
8to, price 1S#. 

TAYLER'S CREV. C. B.) SERMONS. 
12mo, price 1#. ^, Bytbe Avthof 
of '^ Becoids of a Good Man's life.** 

TAYLER-S (REV. C. B.) SOCIAL 
EVILS. In parts, each oompld% 
price U. each doth. 

I.-THB MEOHANia 
IL-THB LADT AMD THE LADT*8 XAIDb 

YL-UTB AMD LBT LIYB; om, ThI Mil- 

CHXSTSB WXATXmS. 
yn.-THB SBASIDB FASX. 

ELEMENTARY WORKS ON 
SOCIAL ECONOMY. UnUbra 
in foolscap 8vo, half-bound. 

I.M>UTLIMBS OF SOCIAL ECONOlfT. U.U. 
IL-PBOGBESSIYE LESSONS IN sbOAL 

m.— IMTBODUCnON TO TBB SOCIAL 

80IBNOE8. S*. 
lY.-OUTLIMBS OF THE UNDEBSTANDOIQ. 

y^W%AT AX ir WHEBB AM IP WHAT 

OUGHT I TO DO P fto. i«. M#ed. 

V TfcBte works are reeommended hr the Oo«« 

mlttee of Oovnell on BdiuMi^ii. 

CRAWFURD'S GRAMMAR AND 
DICTIONARY OF THE MALAY 
LANCUACE. 2 Tols. Syo, price 
368, cloth. 

ROBERTS'S INDIAN EXCHANGE 
TABLES. Syo, second editicmi 
enlarged, price 10«. 6d, doth. 

BOYD'S TURKISH INTERPRETERS 

A Gbammab of thb Turkish 
Lamocaoe. 8yo, price 12«. 

BRIDGNELUS INDIAN COM- 
MERCIAL TABLES. Boyal 8to^ 
^ ^^<c»l\%,^\^«lf-hound. 
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NEW CHEAP SERIES OF FOPULAB WOBES. 

In Small Poit Svo, 
With I urge Tjrpe, on good Paper, and neat cloth binding. 



UCTURES ON THE ENGLISH 
HUMOURISTS OF THE 18TH 
CENTURY. ByW.M.TiiACKBHAr, 

Antlior of "Vanity Fair/* "The 
Virginians," &c. Price 2s, 6 J. cL 

olcHiiifint attH «ui]tl@ na>'ln;iC!^ ; wlmt v/iw aail 
emnunt wrltruj^ j hnw diiM^htfkl &ifo tli&tr turna 
or hiunoiir ; inth wliat a touchtng el]l^tiii tlie 
cr&Vfir pa^sftxcin th# ^ninne Tuelina tjf the niati 
eom&e f»itr »tid hiit^' viHiliy %ii^ tboti^lita hjw 
jtafrf/^EiI^ aa it w^tiru. In grAitLlQ euid char^ctcrlBtles 

" ThiB L& to UJ tiy fjfir the most n^cepkiblQ of Mr. 
Tbncli^rrvy B irritlii^B, Rla g^iiymc *Lyle> hia 

iihlloftottntal spirt 1^ hU uunlytfcfil powfln. bli 

iiofta, ImvQ all rounl to exhibit tlienUQftdB,"^— 

*' FuJl of aaimd^ heaJtlsy, manly, vii^droim 
irrltlug; BaKkcioua In ol^ftervAtlun, IihI. miuJent 
and t]u>ti§riilll'iil, Gnmeat in aenKcDiiiit, \n vtvla 
poi ntDfl.clenr.nnd at ritiijlUluTWrtrd .' '— WittTaijoiter' 

*'TIiP Ijocturos ftro a vflJuftblo jvlUltlou to our 
ttRriQMJteiit ltL4!rtLtiU4j l el4>u<iimit wtiun the author 
H Kcriouin, biillijint wheu he is geiy— th^ aro 
churmlDj^ rccMllus."— Daiiy A'eiF*, 

"To til use who nt tended the IcetnreB the book 
will be a plcoftaiit rL^mliiisceiiDe, to tiUers an 
fiicitiun novelty. The iti?le — cfatir, IdEomatJc, 
forclbU^ rainlllnr, hrit never Blovtuly ; the Bea.rcrh' 
ing ftrukos of iMvrCasrn vr Ijtohj j the occBalonnl 
Haahet of }ccnomLi« qcoru ^ the tunohus olvntaa%, 
pUy< And tflDdani^sa ; the moritilitjp tempdrrid hut 
pflvfir wcoJiEued by cxperieneniviiil Byi»iviithy ; tbu 
felloltonB pbrMeB, the «ti'lVtrti< antsbdottjA. the 
|MUBaj;eB of wlrm, titiu^tle^ retltictliun} all tbeao 
Utwt innf li leen tliui we esould have expeottd from 
theahiciiceof (he rolee^ mo^naer, nod look of the 

"Vq hare been charm ed hoyouA eJcpcctatlOD 
wlththereadlnffor ttkeeo Eainya^ . . . They 
nFfltiuly beaatUu.1, iogKeaUvo Eaany^han topLcn 
Textile In ttixfiettlon^ they are uDafltetedly 
hnEaoit(iiii,pat£«U4ptnht]e, f>ieaBaDt,and thoufht- 
fnL « . . ThadLainj'H atyle^ half and, unlf 
rlayflii, la Bwn to pcrlectloa in tlilm voJuintf,"'- 

** It iB not cBjy to lajr qt Bbow \iovf Qsceedlnffly 
rleh it Id In rellectlrju. In vladunii in wit utid 
h amour, in RenlnJ feE^U^J$«, HDd in eipjHuaivit 



BRITISH INDIA. B^Kabmiet 
Maktineau. Price 2*. ecT. cloth. 

"A gwjd cionipendlaia of « gn^ itibJaet'^— 
JVdC'ontiM ZEfFiev. 
^* Lucid, Klowicft and InBLrn^jvo eaaajTi."' — 

" Ab a handbook te the blBtory of Titdl» it \* the 
^it yi*thaa jret mppmrvi."—MtMriiiH0 Hervtd. 



fi: 



re la aot one pofe which doea not gJaw with 
jrast. It Sh A Bflne* uf ntcturee fi-om the Uft, 
rtiiu] citing acnucii in which every tnhabltftnC of 
metropollB has an intereat."— rifliPF. 



THE TOWN: its MEMoaABLB 
CiiARAcTEns at;d Events. Bj' 
Leigh Hunt. With 45 £ngTATing«. 
Price 2h. 6J. cloth, 

"We wlU alloir no higher en|oyment for a 
r&tlonal Enifiiahoian tUiin t<) atroU leiaiii^ljr 
thfi>ii#h thlB luanrellonB towjin arm In Arm with 
Mr, LeijEh IlTjut. The charni of Mr, Huafa hook 
Is, that "ho Kivea hb Uie outnourlTiaa of a inlDil 
QurlcUixS with the most ag»nal)lo knowledife: 
there la aot one pa^ which doeB not glow with 
intorflHt. ItJsAB 
tttpranda 
the metropoll 

" ' The Town ' ia a h(M>k for all pJooea ftnd idl 
Mrson*: fur the atud>, wlieii oiio 1« ttred of 
labQiur; f^rth^^ dra^wlng-roum^ p^rlonr^ carriage^ 

*'Tlila ia one of the very r^teasanteat Wotka at 
Leigh Hunt. We are uever out of aij^ht of aore- 
miEna or iiinlecti. notahle huiitlliirir* And tbfl 
bu£derii thei-et^f, bCKikaaUera imA booltaiakart, 

Elara itnd p1ajr«H, mea about towia< And tbfl 
nuj]E4whflr«Tb(ur dmalc th*tr wltrn and tapped 
DM aaettoflr'a wltl"— ^ tktn^&m. 



THE POUTICAL ECONOMY OF 
ART. Bj John El&kj», M.A, 

Price 2j. 6i. clotb, 

"A moat able^ clequent, nu't Well-tioieit work. 
We hall It with Batlahictlun, thinking it cnlriilated 
to do much pmctiral ftuwi^ and wc corUlaUy tiwiui-i 
intjnd it to oi;r reattei^a/"— Wifmv^. 

■^Mr. Huak^n'a ehiof piirpoao is to treAt thu 
ftl-tiftT's pQwer BrHd tho art ilaelf, at; 1 tenia of too 
world's wealth, and to Bbow how tho^e majr ha 
beit evolved, produewl, accuiuulatfid^ juid dla- 
trihiiled. "—Athen& u m. 

"We nnver <ni1,t Mrn RunVinwithoiit betnjf lbs 
better for whJLt he baa told na, and tfienafore we 
reeommend thla little voEnme, Ilka all hia other 
woFka bo the pcTuaal of our reiwer*. '^K^namixi, 

"This book, dartnn at U ia, filitneeii tcoonty nl 
prinolpLe^, uf which aome are ainous theartlolat 
of ancle ot eod«n, wblla othen are evolrUni alow^ 
ta thelitflit.'"'— jUfltfer, 



THE ITALIAN CAMPAtCNS OF 
GENERAL BONAPARTE. With 
a map, Pricei Half-a-Crown^ cloth, 

" The nU>rf of Bonaparte^a tiampaigna In Italir 
ifl told at Qticc brmTj, Itxhtlj', ami pleaitantly 
The latest and heet autborUr«i, th« ik>nawi-te 
QorrflapondeueB In j^Hftlanlar, appear to liavB 
iHyin oareftjlly and liiieEllgently oonaiUtedi The 
rea^iit la a vtry readable and aiefal yolimiD,"'^ 
Atkettitum* 

"' It Is the 1ea«t merit of Ur. HoopeT^s * rtallniL 
Campai^na ' that It ^tiFiean at n moment when a 



food bouk on the wA^anx moat be inn«ralir vrcl- 
cain4 ; aod^ apeaklnv not lULadviaeaJy^ we oeela're 
it to be our beU^ the heat |>opnlAr aoDoiint of Ha 



EuhJeet whlob has yet appayredln aujr laufaiigti," 



PREPAaiNG FOR PUBLICATIOlf. 

A Nhw Ediiwrt of Mc 
UFE OF CHARLOTTE BRONTE, (CURRER BELL). Author of «' Jace 



E^re," &C. "^^ Mri. Qaskell. Price 2j* 6(/* 






•WOKKS I>UBUBI£EI> BY 



CHEAP SERIES OF POPULAB FICTIONS. 

Well printed, in Urge Tjpe, on good Paper, and ttronglj bound in doth. 



JANE EYRE. By Citrher 
rrice 2s. 6</. cloth. 



Bell. 



"•JuM Erre' ia a revuirkahle iirodnetion. 



alBgnhir 



FreshnrM and orifrlnaUtjr. truth auil pasnon. 
alar felidtj In the ileMriptlon of natnrnl 
_„M7 mad In the nnaljBatkMi of homan thought, 
eaahle this tale to ttjuid boldly oot fttMn the mnas, 
and to aasnme Its own ^aee ia the tai^t field of 
roBaatie Uteratnre."— riaM. 

""JaaeBjre* is ahookofdeekMpower. The 
fbooslita are tme, aonnd. and ortainal : and the 
■tyle it resfdute. straMcfalfbrward. and to the 
Vnrpoee. The ol^«et and moral of the work are 
ezeeUent."— JSMwJiicr. 

** A verr natbetie tale: renr sininilar. and eo 
Uke tmth that it U diffleult to aroM beUerlns 
that much ot the characters aikl inoideats are 
taken fkvtm lift. It is an e]iiaode in this work-a- 
dar wurtd. most InterestinK. and touched at onoe 
with a daring and deHcat« hand. It is a book fbr 
'" ' ymoit of a fpellnir heart and TiKmroos 
- "- - r—BlaekKOod'9 Maffoxime. 

- YoT many years there has ^een no work of 
■neh power, piqaancr, and oriffinaUty. Its rery 
fkalts are on the side of riicour, and its beauties 
are all orislnaL It is a book of singular Csseina- 
Vitaik.*'—Eainburoh Revinc, 



" Almost an that we require in a noreUst the 
writer has: percepticm of character and power 

of delineatinr " -'-" ' - --' 

know! - 

reality 

Frawer^i Magaxine, 



mr naa: percepnon oi cnanMJter ana power 
ielineatinK it: pictnresqneness. passion, and 
irledn of Wtt, BeaUty — deep. sunUkaat 
Ity— is the characteristic of this Iwok."— 



Price 



SHIRLEY. By Cur&eb Bell. 
2«. td, cloth. 



"The peculiar power tihich wss so greatly 
admired tn 'Jane Eyre' is not absent from this 
book. It possesses deep interest, and an irre- 
sistible grasp of reality. There is a vlviduess and 
distinctness of conception in it quite marrelkms. 
The power of gmphic delineation and expression 
is intense. There are scenes which, for strength 



, Jbr strenKt! 

aaA deUeao' of emotion, are not transcended t 
the range of English fiction."— £;raMtn«r. 

** ' Shirley ' is an admirable book ; totally trtm 
tnm cant, affectation, or conventional tinsel of 
any kind ; genuine English in the independence 
and uprightness of the tone of thouf^t. in the 
purity of heart and feeling which perrade it ; 
genuine English in the masculine vigour tur rough 
originality of its conception of character; and 
rnntdM English in style and diction.**— Jfomtiriir 

"The same piercing and loving eye, and the 
•ame bold and poetic {magery, are exhibited here 
asln'faaeEyre.' Similar power is manif)Bsted in 
the delineation of character. With a few brief 
▼igorons touches, the picture starts into distinet- 
WMT—Sdinlntrgh Review. 



"'ShMey* is very clever. It could not be other- 
wise. The faculty of graphic description, strong 
imagination, flenid and masculine diction, ana- 
lytic skin, all are visible. . . . Gems of rare 
thought and glorious passion shine here and 
there."— rfaics. 

** * Shirley ' is a book demanding close perusal 
and careftil oon8ideration."-^f A^ii<f«». 

•*• Shirley 'is a novel of remarkable power and 
ra^Janar: it is calculated to rouse attention, 
excite the imagination, and keep the fkeulties in 
eager and impatient suspense."— Jfonnif^ Pott, 
, •' • Shirlor ' is tt»e anatomy of the female heart. 
It is a book which indicates ex<|ni«cltQ faeling. and 
very great power ot miuA in t\ve wT\\«t. TtA 
vcmwi are lOl divine."— Doair News. 
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VtLLETTE. Bj CcTEREii Bell. Prke 
It, 6ff. elotli, 

" " Tilktt* ' t» * tBO*t rrtDarkable Trork— a pro- 
djQtitlfHi altiM«4>tb«r wui ffrmerir. Fulness *bA 
vi/f(mr fif ilvrugtjt mArk abpott eveir sentftMt 
ikAti thcvs Is a sort «f eaay pww^ perrajling tb« 
u hH:>l« nsm^re soah aa we hftvc rw-etjr laci:,"— 

" This novel smp^ austxtna the fame or Om 

4uttuH- of * Jane Wm ' and ' Shirley ' ba an origluil 

I and tKi«erfta writer. 'Vdlttte' iv & nioflt adtQi- 

nvl^lj wriuen nqreU ereowliere origlniiJ, trftfj*^ 

I ^l>ef«ilirewil**— i^iasitrtw, 

" Thtr* t» tbTwcbpiit a charm df fy^hnvE] 
I ^Itich t*in(lfl1le|r^t<^tftJ: fre»tMi«f<Lf in ubKT' 
I TTiiin, rn^boe** In feeSitig. f^vahness ia Eipre*' 
very singular, and so , tUoJ'-^ IMfrarp (ht^^tr^, 

_.^ ^ .^ t-..„i — .. ^g ^^p ^ ^^ng ^f jjj^^ ftfliwtlani. DDil mnarl^- 

aMe as a pictora of mmnert. A iyiTBimt beart 
v^ijwft ttarougbcmt lt^ and od« bHlUiLntly dUtiuct 
r h nrvitft k eiriw U aHT*,' '—A tk^w^tH m. 

'* ' VUiette ' U crowded with beauties wiili swJ 
tliin^iL, f«r wlUeh we look; to the cle&r iii*t, d«^ 
ruling, and singular thnngti not extcMke expe- 
rience ot life:, TUieh WE assDcLate with thn najne 
tif CimTT Bell."— Xiaiftf JV>r*» 

" ' VtUeWe' Is entivled to take a rfrf H?h 'Mf^ 
in tht lSt*rmtnT« uf fltttciii. The re aiki-TATlI flpl 
^Uaracter oledy ooawlveri iind poverf^lXr J*- 
H<rte4- be wOTdlaflorar mncfa *iu\et hiunuuf, s 
Ihfir mrii, hriiUaat dEaJbocuo. viTid drsciiptkrini^ 
TfniHrthinM both new and irtnj, PonlLmftDt tna 
from c«iit nnd ^unventfonaUt?, «id ttnnts of tlo- 
ojieuM and ptAivr, fliuhuig bert and tbcTt."- 

" Th£ tkuUtatien of gmtua dw^U La t^is hooSL 
whlcb Is. in our ludgmaatt* ai»«icir ta wK^f at 
Ouirei- BcU's pmrlAu cflbrta. far origtaialitf «r 
couecftUoD, gra» at diairTketar^ elaboratiDO uid 
oonjiACcney of detail, and pietur^jique fat« tA 
ecpreulon. fei,v worki tu ibe Enk^lSnh Uofiai^ 
caa stand tlio test of Dompftittoii with it.*'— J|«r»- 

WUTHER1NQ HEIGHTS AND 
AGNES GREY- By Ku-is ai.3 
AcTos Bell, With. Memoir bj 
Currer BtAh Price 2*. ecf, cloth, 

"Tbere nT« [w^ft^vf^ in ihis bcpok or ' Wutlierliig 
Hetgtitii ' ot «hlch sr IF tiorellstt, p&st or iitiscDit 
might b« pripud^ It ha& bt«n aam uf ^h&kesp«tf« 
thAt be a]«w eases which the virraictan miRht 
ttudj i EWis BcU has dona no leaa^^'^JNifiadHiMk 

" There ts, at sXi c^rnts, knpfnv iti ihtf book; 
thf fcroiips of fl^im and the aoenery an> tn bar- 
niotiy »1th each olln?r+ There ^ & louiCh of Sal* 
vBt4>r K4iia in w.^"^JthtM. 

"' Wnthertivc Ha)^hLs^ bears thb stamp of i 
profbundly IndlvlduaE^ itronv, and caisionafe 
viind. The memotr la one of the u^oal loRchliu 
ckaptert ta Utwnrr triogiBphj. ' '—^''^n^^trrf/vrmid, 

A LOST LOVE. B/AsiiFoau Owe** 

Price 2*. cloth. 

'"A I^Mt Ixjre" 1j a ilorj- fnjft of ktbh ijil 
gpnius. ^voomUne of the ttory woolJ gift an? 
idea of it<i beiKit>\"— J^JI^RirtiTB. 

** A tale mX nnc^ lnc?vin^ atifl wtunli^^^^ naiical 
antl ruEnmntic; anil wrtBiD to nitt nJl thdbH^' 
sjmriatbltft &f the pader'a nature.'"— jVf^ 

" A real pietuTe of woccuiii'i life."— W^^mivlrf 

"A \QTj be»ntirnl ami toiicltkri^ uton', n H 
ti-ielct iirttiirtL »Tid juppeAlj tit all Hlio have d^ 
' foi^»ttoit Wte nnd j-cnith„"— C/o4*. 

" A bcfveJ of gnat if f uim ; W^niul aad true »* 
lire ilwlf/'— JVflp <^vrtrrij/ Rtt^^w^^ 

"A striking and ort^imi atwr i a woil. t^ 
R*niiU and sensllHUtT/'— :fal imidr i#pi>*, 
■ " JK*?*!""^ display a uii4ii««tbnabl« (teafffil 
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CHEAP SERIES OF POPULAR FICTIONS— 
Continued. 
DEERBROOK. By Harriet AFTER DARK. By Wilkib Collins. 
Martineau. Price 28. 6d. cloth. Price 2s, 6d, cloth. 



milli.U4 i:lri.!iJnr^ uf KriF^MltL re-siiintit.B, airid in re- 
mFu-kfvblB /ui- ita hitai'eat, ariaiaa fponi the 
inllttunce of tiu-Sous i.'UnnLctcra upon cnch otber, 
flnd tb* effect of orlinnTy circumstances upon 
tlieoL, TIlO iJ«:9DrtptJoaB or rur*l seeiiery^ aucl Hut 
diLll7 nuraulttL In vUiafpe buurs. nre amon^ tljn 
matt cnarinln^ or tKo autbor'a. wrlt^OA^; tut tlio 
wiiy in wbioli cxcltlni! IncU^utg grHdufrJUj nrisie 
out; of the TDOst ordimury p}iii?es^ of liris, nnd the 
akU t Hi t li \v hkli iiaturtkl jiuu every -d^vjr cnnrac tcrs 
pre broiipUt otU In dramatic BltimtwiiH, attest the 
power uf tliQ iiiittior'a genius,"-' 

TALES OF THE COLONIES. 

By Charles Rowcroft. Price 
28. 6d, cloth. 

" 'Tales of the Oolonies ' Is an able and interest- 
Ins book. The author has the first great requisite 
InDotion— a knowledge of the lifa he undertakes 
to describe; and his matter is solid and reaL"— 
Spectator. 

"It combines the fidelity of truth with the 
spirit of a romance, and has altogether much of 
De Foe in its character and composition."— 
JMerary Gazette. 

ROMANTIC TALES (including 
"Avillion'O- By. the Author of 
<*John Halifex, Gentleman." A 
new edition. Price 28. 6d. cloth. 

** In a nice knowledge of the refinements of the 
female heart, and in a happy power of depicting 
emotion, the authoress is excelled by very few 
stoiy tellers of the day."— G^tode. 

" '^Avillion ' is a beautiful and fanciful story, 
and the rest make very agreeable reading. There 
is not one of them unqmckened by true feeling, 
exquisite taste, and a pure and virid imagina- 
tion."— JS!ra»i»ner. 

DOMESTIC STORIES. By the 

Author of "John Halifax, Gentle- 
man," &c. Price 28. 6d. cloth. 

*' Iiif a1l]c^(? kuQwl&OAO of tbrt rpflnemetits of the 
ftmala lienrt and Lu a hati^y pd^cr of d^pictiii^ 
emfjtiou, the autUoi-eas 1a excioilcd % vaty fe\v 
stoTy-tcU&rs or tho Aay^'—Gtabe. 

"^Tiitre b not on s of them uuquiolienod by true 
l^lltiifj e?Cf;ut«Ua taate, and a pure aced vivid 
Imftgl tiation/'— £a:a IKE ner. 

■* AS blaqjMUit atui fanoir^i] a miacxlliuiy as hna 
Ijeen given to tliD puhHc tn IhiJtie latter dayt, '— 

'^In theio her Qrst es&uj-a intc^ the realmJi of 
flctifin, HifiH Ifulucli tuvi Riiuwn Ailarltijf KplrU in 
the THrfeTjji' nnd a^eep uf tlifi sii>^JccCa tii^C aIlq 
LBJuHet."— Ji'f/H(*rfM? Kwlew. 

*' It matters UtUc ah la tlie uiAjchi^K^ry \iith 
vhlLrh a writer wurks out hia purpose, tireviiled 
tli&t i>urp jse ^*9 laiifla^1« and the execution &t thcs 
TTorti g<ioU^ fluth cumJttlunei r>re p^tt^ctij futnUcd 
in ttie workl>efore ua \. thfi untimojit is pure and 
tfiiCK tbe inornl excpUent^ and the atylflinrompa' 

" Wa cannot rucotninen^l to out refiders a pldii- 
aantor htiok tor an. Dvonin!;'? liMtmclioD and 



■'Mr.WilkleCoUins standi in ths ffciremoat rank 
of our youuffer writers yf ilction. He tella a 
Btory well and furcihly, hitt style is eloquent and 
nEcturqscjLie: he hw coD!#ldflniJj1l(i priwers of pn* 
Lhoa; undurstnndB the art of coH^trucLlon; Is 
neyer wee^n^crtiiEi ur worr+y, and Ilu n kooB loiight 
i nto cluimetorn ^^— JJf r it}/ Nstci . 

"Stories of ad^fftnlnrc. well varied, and often 
fttiikina In the Incldeuta. or witii thriUing situa- 
tion*. They arc ahont nh pieasnnt reailinij aa » 
novel iN^Jnli^T cmilU AeB\Te>."—l$pet:taf^i\ 

J' Mr. W'iSlile OoLhu^ haa been Impny i« the clioice 
of a thread whereon to striniE the pocirlB; we read 
it FilnioBt as engerl;- as tUo atorl^s tlism selves. 
Mr* €olHii« poB«e^s^a a rare fuuity fi^rt lie 
foa/iM'. No mn\t UvIHj? better tells a atory/'— 

^'^r. Wllkle Dolllna takea lilqh rank amoTi'^ 
tlie who can Invpnt a thrilSing atory and t^M if 
vf Ith brief JiimpHclty . Th e |Hn?er of eomniR ndlii g 
the fdciilt^esior tlie rerMli^r is exerclaed lu nearly 
(UJ thusflsttiriM."— /'//^&^, 

"Their great msy*it, consl^t^ eitbttrln thfl effbc* 
tlvfi jpresentatiou of a tuysterjf, or tlie effect! iH) 
working up of »trliiinji altuatlLOua."— Treit»{ni£A' 

** ' After Darji * abounds vrlt^i genuine lotiches 
of Tifita.m,*'—JiHtwk Qmtrf&rtjTr 

"Theae atori^ tio$«<!$$ all the authoi'^s wftU" 
known l}eauty of 4tyio and dramatle povrer," — 

PAUL FERROLL. Fouriih edition, 
price 28. cloth. 

'* We have seldom read so wonderftQ a romance. 
We can find no fault in it as a work of art. It 
leaves us in admiration, almost in awe, of the 
powers of its anthor."— iVMO Q^arterlJf, 

"The art displayed in presenting Paul FerroU 
throughout the story is beyond all praise."^ 
Exnntiner. 

"The incidents of the book are extremely well 
managed."— il<A6n«um. 

" The fruit of much thoughtful investigation is 
represented to us in the character of Paul 

FerroU We do not need to be told how 

he felt and why he acted thus and thus ; it wiU 
be obvious to most minds flrom the very opening 
pages. But the power of the story is not weak- 
ened by this early knowledge: rather is it 
heightened, since the artistic force of contrast is 
grand and fearftil in the two figures who dUng so 
closely together in their fond human love."— 
Momtng Chronicle. 

SCHOOL FOR FATHERS. 

By Talbot Gwynne. Price 28. cl. 

'"The School for Fathers ' in on oof this Dleverest, 
mast brilliant, geii Sal, tknti iu^trLidivo sstorles that 
we have mnA ll]n(^o tiih puhltcatiun of ' Jano 

^'Tfi^jilejiaaiiteat tale vee hare read n>r msny a 
i^K3f* It is a atorr of the Tstirr and JS^ctator 
(laya^ and H ^ei-j fitly arjiotiatisd with that tlmo 
of good JSfiKlJBh literature by its uianly fbeilng^ 
direct. itJiall^ctc^l muinor of i.vritjng, and nicely^i 
mandK^d u'ell-tiirn[^ niirmtlve. The de»f HDtloaa 
jirts L^Kcellenti aoinC! ttt iJi" country p^iiitLngla na 
fVeah as fi luiiUiciLpe by Alfred Cunatable, or an 
idyl by ttiti^nytuiu ^JS^tittiintr, 
^'A capital picture of town ftud country a 
Cfotupy ngo} and Is einiihaticaliy the freshest, 
i-Acieat^niid most artistic niceaof nction that haa 
Irttely come ia Our wtLrJ^—^owo^formUt, 
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PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 

KATHIE BRANDE : the Fireside History of a Quiet Life. 

Lee, Author of ** Sylvan Holt's Daughter.*' 
BELOW THE SURFACE. By Sir Arthur Hallam Elton, Bart., M.P. 
THE TENANT OF WILDFELL HALL. By Acton Belu 






■WOBKS rUBLlSHBD BY 



NEW NOVELS. 



(to be had at 

AGAINST WIND AND TIDE. By 
HoLMB I4EB, Aathor of ** Sylran i 
Holt*B Daughter." (Now ready.) 

EXTREMES. 5y Mitt E. W. Atkik- 
•ON, Author of *' Memoirs of the 
Quecnt of Pnusia." 2 vols. 

Ely It. ibit elA>Kjrmt6 

■qi^tritr'L niKj urii'-iij'^i 1111 rii iliniu^Uie, ikwl nvnr^- 

r«-iHU-T«AiLtin^T]»ev wm Jim fomt th«: a^A^lftl^ 
f il4lB< koun |i*sisa la paruilng EKlremcK^* "— 






/ 



1 1ie«1it«ltan ill pUoln^ lliti lK>c»k 

.J eph.«i|],ertkl iiLoriet wVili wtlcL 

> to liniK' tti^ clrcnlann^ TthrtirlM are 

L Tlie •InnS' iB inA id intootQ M ttmt of 

'juiA BiTO," n*jr srtt ihp ohftnuit«n » pro- 
iitinu]£«d «j» tliiwt In ' Ail&ti) Bcitlia/ utd j«t we 
tMMk 'E^ti^mei.' will bear oooapAriacm vtth 
tltl|j«r or l^e two. TliDT^ li throiigtioiit llifr wU{>l« 
btorr tbe trac^ of freat ^nrcr «n4 drlleiitD 
^trtvptton or mliiiuie «ttiu1e« i>r chnmeter* whlf II 
BiAQi SClM Atklnttuii Ultth In tli^ ninlitt (iretjn- 
lemnraiy fiiQvt?\Ut *."—L^t4ifv' ^>*P^^p^Iper. 

pHl-poH, nn4 14 Tfunl up vrtUi n maml, Th^ 
|iHi n > '»C U toetPTTirill^ mute ttf the ^rmra ari^lrii; 
tKim mitttLkttti KAi hi ri^Jlulgiim omtteri. ^nd the 
«rLleDiii«<tu«uceAthjit fltj# ^t>iii tbose errorm."— 

^Thfl mKEhlncvj tif tM H«t i« well ^mairfmitl 
ud wf^n workea^sur, and, we need Acnrceiy awUI, 
weJl cnlculited ta nJrtKrtl Kmtiilctitiiuu i(j Hic 
reider/'— J^r#w, 

THE TWO HOMES. By the Author 
of " The Heir of Vallis." 3 vols. 

"There Is a rreat deal that is very good in this 
book— a great deal of good feeling and excellent 
de«i«n. . . . There are some good pictares of 
Hadeira, and of life and gooiety there: and there 
are erideneee of much painstaking and talent."— 
AtkeHteum. 

^ ** ' The Two Homes * is a very clever noveL . . 
Madeira ftimishes Mr. Mathews with a fertile 
theme for his descriptive powers. The dialogue 
is good: the characters all speak and act con- 
sistently with their natures."- leader. 

" • The Two Homes ' is a novel of more than 
ordinary merit, and is written throughout in a 
earemi and elegant stylo."— JLTomiifflr Post, 

THE DENNES OF DAUNDELYONN. 

' IVIrs. Chables J. Phoby. 3 vols. 

*'Tliis Is n iioTcl nt mora 111 nit »vcfn|re mprlt.. 
There Is cfiiifllttpmblc ktic^'lcxlric ttf trnn-titcWr^ 

{)rjwcr or d€3fTl lotion, and ()iil£.t iluUlI BriUJT» ^l" 
iHiStml in ilfl TyH^.M"—PmK. 

" ■ The Dciiiii^q uf HaiEnilelFr^hn ' !■ s vary rtiRii- 
ftMe botiV, ftud will be iTnmfiiiseJy popiilnr^ , * , 
li hiui maay heaiitios whhh ti&venedly rccom- 
jpeu^ U In the nm-ol reader/^— CH^V. 

*' • Thu Dennfs of D&uudclyonn ' \a abouit wiit- 
ten with ETCAt vijiour and A-Bshnees/'— X^^der. 

" Tliere i9 mcrij clevernosn ajidvarli<ty Ui theme 
TOhimcs than In twi;ntj Mvero^ novel*/'— 0£i S*. 

COUSIN STELLA; or, Conflict. 
By the Author of "Violet Bank." 
3 vols. 

"An exoeUcnt nivfBl, TiTittan with great chi-e; 
thrO tntemt is welt au^tHliied to the end. and tliQ 
Dharaetvrs nre ak] Ufe-llke. It Is jLn eitnnn^ily 
well* written and wDlJ'et^ht^iveEL nto^, m^th aulet 
power and preeiKloii of tnuflh, with frcfilinesB of 
inter est snajn-e-nr tiivTit^"^AtheiitPum. 

*•' Cousin (ftBl In- has the meHl, tiowf t»Mcniiiag 
nttir sud rpLHJr, tiT n cnmpfiTJiUvti nuv*lty^ lii in 
MU^wti tiift inlereit of wMgli will «eciir« /or this 
jioveJ n Air aharo or popularlt?.'' — JJutitrdctir 
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ALL LIBRARIES.) 

CONRDENCES. By the Author of 
"Rita." 

^' B«cL{le.dJy both kmhI and UnterosUng. The 
hook b:lim TV^h niLcTiJ^euant air ii^bout tt: it li 
written Iq An cxoellent tone^and there iLf otcMJchei 
r»r patb;:)* here and there ^hlch wo niuiit rank 
i4ith a Ulgher ttflo of oompotitsj^ thEtn that 
HiuaUy attained la works of this clOris."— A'^tf 



By] 



"Till I naw novflL hf Ui^ author oT 'HltA,* dfi> 
Li^n^B the lainfl DcinihhiaUon of ease and ^jwerta 
tbq <lellheatlDn of character^ tlie saiua lifi^-liia 
dialogue, and tbe same fefinlty of oouatructlug an 
iutamtUnx itory*"— S/wc^afpr. 

'' 'i^nMencssMi writi^n tu the most pissing 
nmnnor of any aovei we tiitve rcttil for fBari 
IK%t."—Ltratlrr. 

" A clever houkj and sol too loas "—ExaminifM 

TRUST FOR TRUST. By 

A. J. Babrowcliffb, Author of 
" AmherhilL" 3 vols. 

"The story is adntraldy developed. The interest 
never flacs, the ineidents are natural without 
being oonunonplafoe. and the men and woman talk 
and aet like human Deinsa."—iyM«. 

" It is seldom we flud. even in this great aoe of 
nofvel writing, so much that is ptoaaant and so 
little to oMeot to as in ' IVnst fbrTFrust.' It ooa- 
tains much original thought uid fresh humour." 
—Leader. 



power 



The stonr evlnees vigour of deseriptioa aad 
of writing.''— i^erary Churchman. 



ELLEN RAYMOND; or, Ups ajkd 
Downs. By Mrs. Vidal, Author 
of "Tales for the Bush," &c. 
3 vols. 

" The plot Is wrniiglit out wi" li wouderftil inge« 
nulty, nnd the diireren^ elkaractt^rb ai'v sustained 
in pemct liccplng to the ead,*^— ///^Ufffrafed Netee 
oftMt Woria. 

'*Tbe elumotora Arfl tfocml. tbe stylo pure, cor* 
reflt. hrif lu aji d easy.' '-I'f^t, 

"Sirs. Tidal display i rcnourc^p Imafination, 
and Eiuw#r in uu turn in an do^tte. • * • There is 
more power and strength put forth in * JE^n 
Uft^mond ' than perhaps In any Imly's bO(dc (tf 
this Bene ration."— Sd^Kf-dajf BecU^, 

" Tl tl« nuvel win flud a ^reat maiu' admirers." 

LOST AND WON. By GEORoiAiffA 
M. Craik, Author of " Riverston." 
1 vol. 2nd Edition. 

"Nothing superior to thS* noTcl ims Ek.ppeared 

" Mlis Craik's new Atary is n Ruod una and in 
poliut nf abiUty above the average otlndlea' novels." 
—Daily Next,, 

'* The littiKtin.^ Is good, the ncLTrAtjvc spirited. 
th« charHfttirv urt; fatriy deUneati^d. and the 
dlaJoKu^ J]A4 couflMeml^e draniatie force."— 

" Thifi la Aril Improvement on Mi^a. Crnlk's lirsl 
work. Tlie story Is more eomjiAct and more 
Intei-estln j$. "—J tAen^tt m^ 

THE MOORS AND THE FENS. 

By F. G. Tbafford. 3 vols. 

" This novel stands out much in the same waj 
that • Jane Byre 'did. .. . The characters are 
drawn bj a mind which can realise fictitious 
characters with minute intensity."— ^^Kfdcir 
Review, 

"It is seldom that a first fiction is entitled to 
such applause as is 'The Moors and theFensy* 
and we snail look anxiously for the writer's next 
esssy."— CWtic. 

*' The authw has the gift of tellinv a story. «ad 
'The Moors and the Fens' wiu be re«i(L"-» 
'\ Atheacum, ^^ 
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NEW NOVELS— confinueA 



By Plobence 



AN OLD DEBT. 
Dawson. 2 vols. 

"A powfirftiTly wHtten novql: nne oftliD beat 
Thlch liiifl recently proceeds fwom a I^m»[D 
hHRA. . . . TtLD ulalo^e is YlgoronB aod 
■pititeLl."'— Jforjiiflff rcfBt. 

*'TliCTn H an buoTgs ntid dtnlitj ntjont tteis 
^ork wbii-ti tUfttlnaMisT:! it Trowi the ctiBiiaion. 
iiDEul or novels, It»iarB« viii^iir gonnctlmca remli 
Klas Brunts btit In aocue ri&HpectJ IflsB Florence 
JXawBon Is (teoSdelly aupeiinr to thd niitbor 01 
* June Eyrfl. ' ' 'Satu rda}/ Retrten\ 

pftJn^tnkinir; it evince* oonsUflirftlilo uowePi of 
rtsftwiiou. The style la aaod> and th# nutliar 
Irij!tscs&{!4 tUo jiowor of gaplctLiig aniotlwi."— 

"A \Ery ffood a^a^omiblio navel,"— X*atlfr, 

SYLVAN HOLTS DAUGHTER. 

By Holme Lee, Author of *' Kathie 
BraotlCj" &c, aod edition. 3 vols. 

"Tlio Ai^cIl-eatabUBticd reputntJon Of Ucilv^e 
teej A9 n nop el Triin^r, will reookft nn ntliiit-loitaJ 
Hloiy from tha publioit^uD of *SyiTnn Holt's 
BcnvUliter.' It luactuinning tjilo uf cuuiitry lifo 
and chnnwtf^r."— Gfoif. 

" Them ia oinch that Is attract! ro Jn ' 9y1vAn 
Holt'v Daosrlit^r ' tnuch that ia i^ranful and rtt- 
dDcd, mucli that U IHah^ lioaUltyt and naturaL" 

*' Tho ciontseptlon of thtt storj hapt a aonl dcnl of 
oriJfidalit^T and tho charaaton K?ula couuqou- 
ptac4J typf^iit, wlthDatteloK unnatnm] orinYpruIn* 
bl^K TltG heroine hcirtelr U uharmlitg:. rt la a 
tinv'cl In whictL there ia mnch to interest and 
pleaEfi;.'*— ^Vew Quarterlff Seviev;. 

** A nQTeJ tHAt la weU worth r&eulin^, and wliich 
poaaesses the eardinal ?irtue af buln^ extreaiely 
fEterest! lis/'— J f ien£m6 m. 

■' A tOfitty Bounds good b&oli, TiJirUly fimihed. 
truo to nature. TiwoirmB, pfts&ifjnate, honest j, and 

MY LADY : A Tale of Modern 

LlEE. 2 TOU. 

"'My Lady' !« a flns Bpocimcn of &n BnjtUih 
matron, ojihlMtinic that union of mtrenjtth and 
gentlbncia, of coinmon aenao and niniaiieo^ of 
erteray and praco^ which n^sEvrly aitpHMwIiee onr 
Idau flf womnnhooil. "— JTVfitw, 

" ' Mj Lady ' erlnacB chr^T]i>lii« m^Mns and dell* 
BMy of touch> ] t ia a nov el i hal wiU be read with 
Uite:T^nt."—Atks7utmm. ^ , 

*■ The atfiry in told thr^anKhont with tr^t 
strength of fQfMmi ^» ivtirlJ written, and haft a 
pJot which In by iko means comtnon-phice."— 

" Thrttfr Ls scjinfl forc« and a ^ood ileal of iroili* 
neaH li ' Uy Ijuly/ The i:hnnicterB are dl»Unc:tl^ 
^mn^n. Ami ortcn wenr an np^reafn^oe of tm)!- 
Tldualiiy, or nlmost ppraonnllty. Tlio excfsutliQn 
tB fri^ah Mud ^■w^nfu.L'^^Sp^tatot. 

'*A tale af some pow^r.'*— National BeviiV, 

"£t it not tn every novel we »n lliiht npon a 
■tyle *v vt^nmsly grawftil— upon «a iDtflLUfrenDe 
to roflne^ uritbuulITltJencss, soteELderl; truthfcLL 
which haB BenBlbtlitj rathAT than poetry; ^at 
whi«rh im n-Uct tntmC tnTftly and BeaJ^huigly power- 
ful."— JJatffji UttkicftHff tfnffatim* 

" Care has been heBtowed on the writinff, wbieh 
if pleasant and flowing. Tbedeacrlptiona oTnature 
are tru4 hfal and delicately drvk^irn/'—^k^jtomitL 

CASTON BLICH, By K S. Lavexu, 
Author of ** Erleatnere." 2 toU. 

" * Qniton Biifh * Ifl « p»d ftoir. fidmi rahlj 
tpld^ Tan of mtirrln^ ineldcnt, BuatamLng iQ< tha 
elote the IntArtit uf a Tety Inj^nloiij plot^ and 
ahonndtng in cletCT aketcnea uf ahaFaoter. It 
■parlileB with wit, and will reward pfruaal^'^— 
Critic. 

"The fttcjn ta told witb j^rvat power; the whole 
book tporkiaB wttb #iwrir; and tha chamcrtera 
ttXk. Ukvi aantlemaii an^ laal^a. It I4 rvrf Vtiiaf* 



By Cttsber 



THE PROFESSOR, 

Bej.l, 2 vols, 

"We think the author' 9 fHen^s IiaTe shown 
sound Jndxment in puLllshlne^ tha ' FhtfhsBor/ 
now that she ia cone. . , , It Bhows the drn 
l^ermt of conoeption, which afterwards expanded 
and ripened Into the (treat ereatSone of her iuuat-' 
nation. At tho samij thno her rvl vipers were 
equ&lly right whon they counselled her not ta 

tmhUiih It in her Ufetiniei, , ^ « But It abound^ 
n mDrM«t."—3a.turdiiff Racisie, 

" The idm 1* original, and we oTory hef« and 
thorft detect genu b of that power which took the 
world hy atorm In *4ane JSyre/ The reJeottonoT 
the 'FrofhBBor' waa, in our opinion, no leaa ad- 
vantEigeoua to tbeyonnij atitbomaa tlum freditablA 
to the dlftMtnment of the bookBellera."— J>reH. 

" AnythliiJt which throws H^ht npon the growth 
and &>mpos!tlou of auch aniUkd caiuiot he others- 
wise thanintcrestinj?. In the ' I'rof^aaor ' we may 
dinouNer the i?«rmji fjf nnny trains of thlnttiite* 
which afcerwarvla anrtn^ to be enltiir^cd and 
iliustratal in mhaetiuent aud mow perfliot 
workan "— Qriii^^ 

"There lb mueh new Inaigltt In it, mitch eK" 
tremely chamcterlBtlo jtenlua^ and one chanirOter, 
moreoirer. Of f^aher, lighter^ and more airy 
grace.' '^Ee<mom7tt. 

"We have read it with the deepeit intewat; 
and cfinddently- predict thort thla iaxn^ of Char- 
lotte Bronl4j^(» irenlus will rentiw and coQflrm the 
ftenf ml adrnlratlun of her extrou'rullnary powcra." 
^Ecliatii;^ 

BELOW THE SURFACE, 3 to1«, 

"Tlie book ia unftn^Btlonfthly dCTer and enter- 
taining. The writer develops from ^rst to latt 
hia double Tiew of hUmaD life, ns oolcured by the 
rDaTtuer«orourage. . . , It iq a tale superior 
toordiaajy iiOTols, in its pratitical jipplSeatlou to 
the phBaoBoractiinJ litt!^^"—JtAenmim* 

*' There ia a great deal orclevernosa In thl« Starr j 
a much greater knowledge of country llfie ana 
chamatei- in itt various aspeets and oondltlous 
than iB wantiMiHk by nine-tenths of the norellsti 
who unoertftke to describe i\.'^—3peetator, 

" The novel la oao that Tteeps the attention flxod, 
and IE ia wrSiten in a gonial, often pLra^flil tone* 
The t[>mper ia throughout exccUent/'— J^f atttlnAr* 

'^ This Is a tHXjlc which poascaaea the rare morll 
of being exactly what It claims to be, a atoiyaf 
Engllah ooruitry life 1 And^ moreover, a very watt 
told AtDry,"— JJrtit^j^ jfevts. 

" ■ ll^Wvr thEs SuifHcu ' merits high prajjse. It ts 
tnli. of good thinjia: ^ifood tastfi— qoo4 feeling— 
K'Jod writing— good notion a> find hlah morftllty," 
—atoOe. 

"TcjnperatEi, KenalhlCi kliwlly, ana pleasant,"— 

"A niorct ulfl^aant ttory w^ have not read for 
maiiy a dtkyJ'—BritUli QuarterfstM 

THE THREE CHANCES. 

By the Author of "The Fair 
Carew," 3 vols, 

*' Thifi ttorol la of a more aollA textim tliui 
most of Its contompomrlea* It le fUll of ^ood 
gonae, good thought^ and good writing,'*—SiQt^M' 
man. 

" Some of the charaotera and roma^tio attna- 
tions are Eitn>ngly marked and peoullmrly original, 
, t . )t ia the Itreat merit of the nuthcreaa that 
t hti Mrqonagei ujf her tale are hum nn andreai/*--s 



THE CRUELEST WRONG OF ALU 

By the Author of '* Margaret ; or. 
Prejudice at Home/* I voL 

" The anthor has a nthotlc vein, atnt there is h 
tender awoetneaa in tho lone of her DBrration/'-- 

"It has the flmt rmultlte of » woi^ meant to 
amoaoj it la omuttng,"— 'QtoAs^ 



MTOHKS i>ubi:.ish:ei> by 



NEW HOVELS— continued. 



KATHIE BRANDEt ▲ FncnDS Hn- 
TORT OF ▲ Quiet Lurs. By 
HoLMB Lek. 2 YOU. 

Rw«iiiMH« uid PODakl*Fii]h|jp paw ^af deMHptlon.' ' 
*" 'KMkt^ anful*' !■ IntcDitsd to iUnitrat« ttiv 

*' OrUinlr one ^jf ihttltEnt iiuv«li tUi^t wc 1ljiv« 
^Ar^fir.- ■■■■■'. 



EVA DESMOND ; or. Mutation. 
3 volt. 

''▲more beautifal ercation than Ent it would 
be dimeolt to imaslne. The norel is andoubtedljr 
full of interest."— lfoni{»(7 Pott. 
• ** There i« power, pathos, and originalitjr in oon- 
eepUun and eataatrophe."— i>ad«r. 

THE NOBLE TRAYTOUR. 
A Chronicle. 3 vols. 

** An 'EllfftlicthiiiL aiii*f|iiemde. l^hakaipAarfi, 
thfrQiuMn, Etitri. Jisl^tjiEliK nnd a Ibuodred, ntAAv*, 
imAbB9. and knkht* ut the laiul^ a):i|9(uir ou the 
■tan. The nutbijr hii-n ImLiiefl hiniHlf wUh tint 
ipMt of thetlnioa.**— i«rc/ipr+ 

*'Tlie itorr li Kfl'l i* Ith n ffiiifililc: and grurtfiiT 
p^n, ami Hie rfin.iii icier lina prixluced Ji rHjinniiiE^t* 
not only of Krent vk^k \u a laflrorieiil pot [it oi 
yitvfy tint i*o*«e*«iliiJf many ^kalnittoitnti the iiU^'n- 

vfinii'-^-"— f ''•;■> , 

PERVERSION 5 or, The Causes and 
Consequences of Infidelity. Bj 
the late Rev. W. J. Conybeare. 
3 vols. 

"This story has a touching interest, wliich 
lingers with the reader after he has closed the 
^iook."—AtJkeruBum. 

" The tone is good and healthy ; the religious 
feeliug sound and true, and well sustained."— 
Guardian. 

" It is long, very long, since we have read a 
narrative of more power than thia"^Britith 
Quarterly Review. 

^•This is a good and a nohle book."— iV>iP 
Quarterly. 

THE WHITE HOUSE BY THE SEA : 
A LovB Story. By M. Betuah- 
Edwards. 2 vols. 

" a tale of English domestic life. The writing is 
very good, graceful, and unaffected; it pleases 
without startling, in the dialogue, people do not 
harangue, but talk, and talk naturally.''— CHttc. 

"The narrative and scenes exhibit feminine 
spirit and quiet truth of delineation."— i^p«etator. 

MAUD SKILLICORNE'S PENANCE. 
By Mary C. Jackson, Author of 
"The Story of My Wardship." 
2 vols. 

"The style is natural, and displays eonsiderable 
dramatic power."— CW^. 

" It is a well concocted tale, and will be very 
palatable to novel readers."— JborMta^ Post. 



THE ROUA PASS. By Krick 
Mackenzie. 3 vols. 

nufclawthe 'lk:iiLn Piias,.' Tiii; story Ih wtMl pon- 
tHfr4 anil welllolil ; tlmhi^Uleiite areiinTLirAl nud 
i-Ainltd; leveml i'f (hi^ cliarfvcteri arc Bkltfullr 
dravii, and tUai of thv heroine U frtjsb. powerfiiT, 
ni)d CjilgldaL Thft Hichiand wei^riri^, in whicli 
tbo ^lot l> UliK li iluii-rlheil nlttitrutti And r4i>cllug 
^'irdli a eimimiind ot kuigna^ie which lemvei a 
riirlsl ) mpresftiH-iii. ' '^jSfitv r Jmtf Sepiew. 

" Thf? jiemtinr cjiarm of tJm novnl ]<i It* sIlUM 
DiaiiiiiJifor tlie Hi^hlMiHn, utiii at Utn among the 
lli^liljinttiM'n, Quick utrmrvp^LJon aud i^ true leQio 
ur thtr {foetry In nEitLire aad hunuiii Itfe. the 

"The fliti'tvcth'iis of theiiorr i^re to numcrouia 
jujil VBJ-knl, thni lb vuliUI Ihj tlMncnlt to ai ogle out 
Any one p<«in t p nt t^r »tte ii tlm. It ! « * b miiant 
social i>ieturft tf itorUug scenes aud strlMne 
adrentiiT*!/*— 5W4. 

RIVERSTON. By Georgtana M. 
Craik. 3 vols. 

"A iJLiii.aL-Liij- i;tKH.l iii>n;U Thtj lKj4jk iq n very 
clover utio, DutitAliil-rL^ iniich good iv riling, irell 
[]Jserf[Eiiiint«il ii!i.«tclic9 of elinmcter. and a tit^>ry 
irAA SQ lu ta bind the readier prctEy closely ti> tbe 
teil. " — En.1 iff in er. 

*■ ALlf* Cr&ik i» a verrltvclf Tft-rlter : she hai wit, 
and sU« tiA* e^iiftt, and &£« baa madfi in tbe 
iMsatLtirnl ykjung qovc^riiMSH with her stroiii^ wiU, 
ttaiiey liidepoiiait<nceH niid promptneas vt rcj^pj'Ue, 
an liitorcstina picture."— PrRut. 

" in l»s Craik wiHea Well; ulie can paint cU^* 
meter, pannhms, manoen, wUh conEldcm^ole 
^rtuel ; her illiUof ub (luwA uasilj nnd e^tproasiTelj.'* 

'■ The nul hor thoTiVfl great couiiuaml nf IrilaglliM^r 
B fnrce and clear nets uf exprejiilon not lihtn mt/t 
With. . . . Wp offier n ^floomc to man Craik, 
AHil wo ali&l! lo^iV with tntereat for ber neit 
work." '—J tA&u (f u m . 

FARINA. By George IMeredith. 
1 vol. 

"A masque of ravishers in steel, of robber 
knights : or water-women, more ravisninjr tlum 
lovely. It has also a brave and tender deliverer, 
and a heroine proper for a romance of Cologne. 
Those who love a real, lively, audacious piece of 
extravagance, by way of a change, wiu enjoy 
• Farina.'"— .i^ikenauta. 

FRIENDS OF BOHEMIA; 
OR, Phases op London Life. By 
E. M. WniTTY, Author of " The 
Governing Classes." 2 vols. 

" Ur. Whitty is a genuine satirist, employing 
satire for a genuine purpose. You laugh with nim 
very much fbut the laughter is firuity and ripe in 
thought. His style is serious, and his east of 
mind severe. The author has a merriment akin 
to that of Jaquee and that of Timon."— .^itAeiuema. 

THE EVE OF ST. MARK. A 

Romance of Venice. By Thomas 
Doubleday. 2 vols. 

" ' The Eve of St. Mark * is not only well written, 
but adroitly constructed, and Interesting. Its 
tone is perhaps too gorgeous ; its movement is too 
much that of a masquerade ; but a mystery is 
created, and a very loveable heroine is pour- 
tray ed."—.4tA«n<e«in. 



J 



NOVELS POETHCOMING. 

A NEW NOVEL. By Nathaniel Hawthorne, Author of "The Scarlet 

Letter," &c. 3 vols. 

A NEW NOVEL By the Author of " My Lady," 3 vols. 

And other Worfe« of Fiction by Popular Autfiors, 
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NEW BOOKS FOR TOUNG READERS. 

THE PARENTS' CABINET op Amusement and Instruction for Young 
Persons. New edition, carefallj revised, in 12 Shilling Volames, each, 
complete in itself^ and containing a full page Illustration in oil colours, 
with wood engravings, in ornamented boards. 
contents. 

amusing stories, all tending to the development of good qualities, and the avoidance of fftnlti. 
BIOORAPHIOAL A00ODNT8 OF RBIIARKABLE OHARAOTERS. interesting to Young People. 
SIMPLE NARRATIVES OF HISTORICAL EVENTS, salted to the capacity of ohUdren. 
BLUCIDATIONS OF NATURAL HISTORY, adapted to eneourase habits of observation. 
FAMILIAR EXPLANATIONS OF NOTABLE SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERIES AND MECHANICAL 

INVENTIONS. 
LIVELY ACCOUNTS OP THE GEOGRAPHY. INHABITANTS, AND PRODUCTIONS OF 

DIFFERENT COUNTRIES. 

Miss Eboewosth's Opinion cf the Pi.MWT8* Ci-BiirBT:— 

**! almost feel atnXA of praising it as much as I think it deserves. . . . There is so much 
rarietTin the book that it cannot tire. It alternately excites and relieves attention, and does not lead 
to the bad habit of flrlttering away the mind by requiring no exertion from the reader. . . . Whoever 
your scientiftc associate isThe understands his business and children's capabilities right well. . . . 
Without lecturing, or prosing, you keep the right and the wrong clearly marked, and hence all 
the sympathy of the young people is always enlisted on the right side." 

\* The work is now complete in 4 vols., extra cloth, gilt edges, at 3*. 6d, 
each; or in 6 volumes, extra cloth, gilt edges, price 2s. 6d. each. 

By the Author of " Round the Fire," &c. 
I. 

UNICA ! A Story fob a Sunday 
Afternoon. With Four Illus- 
trations. Price Ss, cloth. 

** The character of Unica is charmingly con- 
oeived, and the story pleasantly told.*'— Spectator. 

" An excellent and exceedingly pretty story for 
ChnAren."— Statesman. 

"This tale, like its author's former ones, will 
find favour in the nvanory,"^Athen<Bum, 

OLD CINCERBREAD AND THE 
SCHOOL- BOYS. With Four 
Coloured Plates. Price Ss. cloth. 

^"Old Gingerbread and the School-boys' is 
ddightfUl, and the drawing and colouring of the 
pictorial part done with a spirit and correctness." 



UNCLE JACK, THE FAULT KILLER. 

With Four Illustrations. Price 3«.cl. 

"An excellent little book of moral improvement 
made pleasant to children : it is C&r beyond the 
common-place moral tale in design and execution." 
—Globe. 

VI. 

ROUND THE FIRE: Six Stories 
FOR TouNO Readers. Square 
16mo, with Four Illustrations. 
Price 3*. cloth. 

"Charmingly written tales for the young."— 
Leader. 
" Six deMghtftil little Btorlea."— Guardian, 
"Simple and very interesting."— iVo^fiaf 

" TnuB children's ntorie9."—Athen(Bum, 



" This tale is very good, the descriptions being 
natural, with a feeling of country fireshness."— 
Si^ctator. 

" The book is wellgotup.and the coloured plates 
are very pretty."— Cftobe. 

" An excellent boys' book ; excellent in its moral, 
^laste and simple in its language, and luxuriously 
mvMtnXeA."—JUu»tratedNetD8of the World. 

"A very lively and excellent tale, illustrated 
with very delicately coloured pictures." — 
Soonomiet. 

"AdeUghtfUl story for little boys, inculcating 
benevolent fBelings to the poor."— JBe/eetic Bevieto. 



WILLIE'S BIRTHDAY; showing how 
A Little Bot did what hb Likbd, 
and how hb Enjoyed it. With 
Four Illustrations. Price 2s, 6d. cL 

WILLIPS REST T'a Sunday Stoby. 

With Four Blustrationt. Price 

2s. ed, doth. 
"OraeeAil Uttle tales, eontainlng some pretty 
muraMsk and » good deal of simple fls^|ing."— 

" Extremely well written stonr books, aransinf 
Mud moral, and got np In » rery iiendewne sliyle.** 
—JlortUntf M4ral4' 



THE KING OF THE GOLDEN RIVER; 

OR, Thb Black Brothers. By 
John Buskin, M. A. Third edition, 
with 22 Illustrations hy Richabd 
Doyle. Price 2*. 6rf. 

" This little flsncjr tale is by a master-hand. The 
story has a charming monV'—JBxaminer, 

STORIES FROM THE PARLOUR 
PRINTING PRESS. By the 

Authors of the "Parents' Cahinet." 
Fcap. 8vo, price 2s, cloth. 

RHYMES FOR LITTLE ONES. 

With 16 Blustrations. ltf.6<f.cloth. 

LITTLE DERWENTS BREAKFAST. 
2s. doth. 

JUVENILE MISCELLANY* I^En- 
grayings. Price 2s, 6dL cloth. 

INVESTIGATION ; ob, Tbaybls ix 
THE BouDOiB. By Miss Halstbd. 
Fcap. doth, price 3^. 6c/. 
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POETBT. 



SKETCHES FROM DOVER 
I CASTLE, AifD OTHER P0EM8. By 
Lieat-CoL William Read, down 
8yo. Price 7*. 6d. cloth. 

! "To • rc!lii«d tatte. • «>"*«* n[!^»»l«v%* 
Bielodio CM-. Mid no oommMi flumUisritj with the 

, poetle rewurees of, our teBr»fl«^&^n«l J|*!^ 
maj tewMly kgr eUdm. . . .With aU Umm 

I who flnd tnjajJMnt in grAoeftd and poUsbed 
T«rM» thii book wlU win ^▼our."-iy«». 

"UMant and fraeefkil. and dlttlnRulsbed br a 
tOM or M^ntlmMit. which renders Colonel Bead's 
ToluBie rvrj pleasant reading for a leisure boor." 

^**It fs not often that the beroio eonplet Is, in 
theee days so graoeftalljr written . Colonel Read is 
to ba eongratidated on his success in bending this 
Utjsaeanhow. His Uttle volume contains some 
Tenr flne l>'ies.**-L«i<f«'. 

STILICHO: A Tragedy. By 
Geoboe Mallam. Fcap. Syo. 

MAGDALENE. A Poem. Fcap. Syo. 
price 1«. 

lONICA. Fcap. 8yo, As, cloth. 

'' — les, mostly classical, are 

Land toned with a lively imi 



"ne themes, mostly classical, are 

with boldness, and toned with a lively imi.„ 

Tbe styla !• nob and Ann, and cannot be said to 
be an imitation of any known author. We cor- 
dteUjr reeofmmend it to our readers as a book ol 
n^vaetrfr-Critie. 

** The author is in bis mood, quisiieal. satirical. 
bumOTons, and didactic by turns, and in each 
mood he displays extraiH'dmary power."— /Itas- 
trated JTers oftke World. 

THE SIX LEGENDS OF KING 
GOLDEN8TAR. By the late AmxA 
Bbadstreet. Fcap. 8yo, price 5s. 

** The author erinees more than ordinary power, 
a Tirid imagination, guided by a mind of lofty 
aim."— Olod«. 

" The poetiT is tasteful, and above the arerage." 
^National Sevitw, 

''This is a ixMthumous poem by an unknown 
authoress, of higher scope and more flnish than 
the crowd of poems which come before us. The 
fancy throughout the poem is quick andllght,and 
musical."— 2(A^<r«m. 

POEMS. By Ada Trevaxion. 5s. cl. 

"There really is a value in such poems as those 
of Ada Trevanion. They give an fmaze of what 
many women are on their Debt side. Perhaps no- 
where can we point to a more satisfactory Aruit 
of Christian civilisation than in a volume like 
thla."—8aturdap Review. 

*' There are many passages in Hiss Trevanion's 
poems fttll of grace and tenderness, and as sweet 
as music on the water."- Prewr. 

POEMS. By IIe:^ht Cecil. 5f.dotk 

*'H4iLowi povrer in bit Baniipts» whtle in bts 
Hjbtet sad less reatrtetive mPHJinres the lyrlo 
elemDiitlt dciEDlnsnt. , , . irMr. Cecil does not 
TCftke l)l4iiattiD [^maiift. it It nut thnl be dous not 
ddsen'o to ilo *!>."— Crt/*<?. 

" TItere Is nu tinmlstakcnLICi alAmj3 of geTMilne 
pMlnf in most of iLtae pngi-i/^— fcunifiBif^e. 

" itr, C(rfi5'i» poems displdv ^jiulitl^* whiE^li 

aii.l s ■' .! -.1 insto."— Jf(;r?H"FTt^ /ffra^rf, . 

ENGLAND IN TIME OF WAR. 
By Stdket Dobell, Author of 
"Balder," "The RomaD/' &c. 
Crown 8yo, 5*. cloth. 

"That Mr JDpben Is a poet, • EngUmd in time of 



THE CRUEL SISTER, Aim othsb 
F0EM8. Fcap. Syo, As. cloth. 
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